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РКЕЕАСЕ 


The purpose of this book is to provide a thorough discussion of 
modern public school administration in our democratic society. It is 
the authors' aim to present a unified treatment of the complicated 
problems encountered in administering and supervising present-day 
schools. The recent desirable emphasis upon educational statesman- 
ship, in contrast to the former preoccupation with the exercise of 
authority, has been fully recognized throughout. For this reason, the 
book sets forth the broad background of information necessary to 
successful educational leadership and the principles by which democ- 
тасу can be made to function in the schools, in addition to the specific 
procedures and objectives of administration. 

This book is designed to serve as a text for college and university 
students who are preparing to become school superintendents or 
teachers and as a day-to-day guide for administrators in the field. 
The eight parts of the book have been organized for the typical intro- 
ductory course in school administration. With supplementation, the 
book can be extended to serve as a text in more advanced courses 
covering this subject in greater detail. Carefully phrased topics for 
study and discussion are included with each chapter to provide the 
student with further applications of the principles and to direct him 
in more detailed exploration of the material. 

The school administrator and school superintendent will find here 
information on current opinion dealing with a wide range of topics 
such as the American educational structure, improving the instruc- 
tional program, and coping with the financial problems that are so 
pressing in this period of large registrations and increased costs. 
The discussion sets forth the achievements of modern administration 
and provides practical analyses of those administrative activities— 
efficient plant operation and school public relations, for example— 
which can still be improved. Numerous examples of both wise and 
undesirable techniques have been included to guide the administrator 
in making everyday decisions. The importance of widespread pro- 
fessional and lay cooperation in policy-making and management is 
constantly emphasized as the keystone of sound democratic admin- 
istration. The authors hope their account will show the potentiali- 
ties which school administration has for even greater educational 
service in the future. 
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PART I 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Chapter 1 


THE LOCAL UNIT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


1. Tug GENERAL Nature or ScHooL Districts 


То a great degree, it is through school districts that each state 
carries out its responsibility for public education. The United States 
is unique among the nations of the world in the emphasis placed upon 
local control of education. While each state is supreme in the man- 
agement of education, so long as it observes the provisions of the 
federal Constitution, none has developed a wholly state-administered 
School system. The states delegate to subdivisions commonly known 
as school districts various kinds and amounts of authority for provid- 
ing and operating schools. Permissive laws give considerable lati- 
tude for the exercise of discretion by local boards beyond the require- 
ments of mandatory laws and regulations. 

The relationship of the local district to state government is some- 
times misunderstood or overlooked. States have always possessed the 
supreme authority, and local districts have only such powers as are 
granted to them by the states and "necessarily implied" to enable them 
to carry out assigned functions.’ Sometimes it is hard for adminis- 
trators and school boards in large urban districts to comprehend that 
their districts stand in the same relation as one-room rural districts 
to state government. Special legislation for large city districts has, of 
course, contributed to this misunderstanding. Even so, our largest 
Cities at times seem to want to operate almost as city-states. 

In other countries there is much more authority wielded by central 
ministries and bureaus. Probably the most extreme example is the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, where, so far as we can tell from 
available information, all the major decisions and many of the minor 
ones are made by the education ministry in Moscow. The curriculum 

1 This relationship has been well established by long-standing practice, by state 
Constitutional provisions, and by court decisions. Newton Edwards, The Courts 
and the Public Schools (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), and Robert 


R. Hamilton and Paul R. Mort, The Law and Public Education (Chicago: Founda- 
tion Press, Inc., 1941). 
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is set out in detail, teachers are prepared solely in government institu- 
tions, and all textbooks are written by government-approved authors 
and printed by state printing houses. Financing is shared by the cen- 
tral government, the governments of the autonomous republics," and 
the communities. 

National interest and centralization of authority in other countries 
range downward from Russian practice. Yet even in democratic 
England the national ministry of education possesses immense power 
over the borough and county school systems, and considerable au- 
thority over private (“voluntary”) schools. This power is not exer- 
cised to its potential limit, but it is there to be used if the need or desire 
to do so arises. It is manifested by the granting or withholding of 
national funds, and by the inspection of schools by government offi- 
cials to see if required standards are observed. In our country we 
think it unwise, and even impossible, for a state legislature or a state 
department of education to administer directly the education of 
children. Thus we have universally adopted measures to provide for 
considerable local action. This consideration does not seem to carry 
much weight in most other countries. 

It is likely that in the United States we have gone too far in the 
proliferation of school districts. During approximately the first two 
centuries of our educational history, ending in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, colonial and state legislatures voted more and 
more power to school districts. The school district became the domi- 
nant feature—a position which it still holds—and the true relation of 
state authority to local subdivisions was nearly lost sight of. The 
situation had become so bad by the 1840's that Horace Mann con- 
demned the school district plan as the worst curse of American edu- 
cation. Yet for three generations we went merrily on dividing and 
subdividing school districts until a peak of about one hundred twenty- 
seven thousand was reached in the early 1930's. Some states had 
more than ten thousand districts. Part of this immense total number 
resulted, naturally, from the settling of new states in the Midwest 
and West. 

Recommendations for enlarging administrative units originated 
about a hundred years ago, but were not compelling enough to result 
in much action. Fortunately, the idea of having fewer and larger 
districts has gradually become more widely accepted, and many states 
are now engaged in programs of district reorganization. A few have 
substantially or completely achieved their goals in this respect, as will 
be pointed out later in this chapter. 

In generally condemning the multiplication of districts, however, 
one should not lose sight of the conditions which gave rise to them. 
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In the early days, schools were of necessity very largely a local con- 
cern, even though authority over them resided with the state legis- 
latures. In New England and especially in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut where many of our educational ideas and practices originated. 
the town (or township) was the unit of local government—for schools 
and everything else. At first, one school served a whole town, but 
as people took up new land and as new communities arose, a strong 
tendency toward decentralization emerged. Small as the towns were, 
the outlying settlements wanted their own churches, schools, roads, 
civil authorities, and taxing powers. Connecticut legalized independ- 
ent local school districts in 1766, allowing them to elect their own 
trustees, to appoint teachers, and to levy taxes. In a series of laws 
passed from 1789 to 1827, Massachusetts followed suit. The earliest 
of these laws was castigated by Mann as "the most unfortunate law 
on the subject of education ever enacted by the state.” In those early 
days it was natural for people to think in an extremely provincial 
way. Transportation and communication facilities were very poor. 
The tiny settlements had to be highly self-sufficient, and parents then, 
even as now, were unwilling to pay for school support unless their 
children could attend the school. 

Probably another important factor was the nature of many of 
those who settled America. They were independent and ruggedly 
individualistic, and cherished their liberties. They were opposed to 
giving up any rights of self-determination, even to their own town- 
ship or state governments. Some of this attitude still persists, es- 
pecially in isolated localities. The desire for democratic self-govern- 
ment carried to an extreme, however, actually undermined town 
government, and led to the breaking up of the units of administration, 
notably those of school administration, into smaller and smaller sub- 
divisions. The granting of school sections by the federal government, 
beginning in 1802 and 1803 in Ohio, also had some influence on the 
Organization of districts along township lines and subdistricts within 
townships. The “small-district system” was taken west by emigrants 
from New England and New York, and became typical of school 
Organization in all the states except those in the old South. 

That the school district is a permanent feature of governmental 
Structure in the United States seems to be a certainty, so far as any- 
one can see. The American people are not at all disposed to surrender 
their local control of education to central state authorities, much less 
to federal authorities. While the district system is undergoing con- 
siderable change, it is by no means being abolished. As the basic 
unit for the management of education, the school district commands 
detailed study. The preponderant emphasis in this book is, therefore, 
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devoted to the administration of community school districts. Refer- 
ence is made to other governmental and unofficial agencies only 
enough to present a reasonably complete picture of the way American 
education is run, and of its major problems and objectives. 


2. НетекосемЕІтҮ or ScHoor Districts 


One would think that the term “school district" means a unit with 
rather well defined characteristics; actually it refers to about one 
hundred fifty kinds of legally authorized and designated units. The 
seventy-five thousand-odd units that make up the school systems of 
the forty-eight states are an amazing patchwork that practically defies 
classification. The two general categories which are used most com- 
monly are basic units and intermediate units—the latter group ac- 
counting for only twenty-four hundred of the total. 

Basic units, as a rule, are those in which a board of education 
(school trustees, school committee, or whatever else it may be called) 
has responsibility for the administration of the schools. It is a unit 
in which there are no other divisions of administration—except where 
elementary and secondary schools are administered separately, in 
which case two or more basic units overlap or one includes the other. 
A. basic unit is usually a taxing unit. An intermediate unit is com- 
prised of a number of basic units, over which a board or an official 
has responsibility for the supervision (but usually not the complete 
control) of the financial, administrative, and educational functions 
of the component basic units. 

Other terms most frequently used to classify districts are common 
school district, township district, town district, county unit district, 
county intermediate unit, supervisory union, and independent district. 
The exact terminology used varies among the states. Only four 
(Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, and West Virginia) possess just one 
kind of district, and it is the county unit in all four. All the other 
states have two or more kinds of districts. 

The number of basic and intermediate units as of 1951 is given in 
Table 1, with the states grouped according to the prevailing pattern 
of district organization. The data in this table warrant close study 
by students of school administration, with particular attention to the 
number of districts in various states and the changes since 1932. 


District Size and Shape.— There is no rhyme or reason in the 
sizes or shapes of school districts. Many districts embrace less than 
one square mile, while others take in hundreds of sections. The 
largest one is San Juan County, which has an area of 7,884 square 
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miles, in southeastern Utah. District boundaries enclose areas of 
every conceivable shape, ranging from regular, rectangular blocks to 
strange designs reminiscent of the famous cartoon of gerrymandering 
in Massachusetts. 


TABLE 1 


Момвев or ScHooL Districts, 1932, 1950, лхр 1951, AND NUMBER OF INTERMEDIATE 
Unrrs, 1949, sy SrATES " 


Number of School Districts 


States Classified Accord- 
ing to Prevailing Type of 
School District 
Organization 


Decrease (Increase) in 
Number of Districts | Number 
1932-51 


——————————————————————————————e 


Arizona 500 325 320 180 36 14 

Arkansas 3,193 424 421 2,772 87 75 

California 3,589 2,111 2,049 1,540 43 58 

Colorado .. 2,041 1,282 1,200 £ 841 4l 63 

idaho .... 1,418 443 268 1,150 81 44 

Illinois ....... 12,070 | 4,580 | 3,658 8,412 70 102 

| 4870 | 4,709 | 4,647 223 5 99 

8,747 | 4524 | 3,953 4,794 54 105 

6,965 | 4,860 | 4,918*| 2,047 29 83 

7,773 | 7,117 6,479 294 17 87 

5,560 | 4,194 2,234 3,326 60 82 

8,764 | 6,267 4,838 3,026 45 114 

2,39 | 1512 1,274 1,165 48 56 

7,244 | 6,807 6,769 475 7 93 

2,228 | 2,194 2,45 f 83 4 53 

21043 | 1,539 1,427 616 88 

|. 2:933 П ЦО 2,833 57 77 

*EOn ......... 2,234 1,363 1000*f| 1,134 51 36 

South Carolina 1,792 1,294 400%} 1,392 78 46 

South Dakota ........| 3433 | 3409 | 34386 47 1 67 

Emus us |] 7-932 | 4832 | 2264 5,668 71 254 

Washington 11792 584 $63 | pe 69 39 
consin 2 6,33$ 5,433 Р 

yoming |... | ц p 354 316 8 21 23 

Total Group I ..| 109,622 | 73,236 | 62,262 | 47,360 43 1,830 


* Adapted from Howard A. “Trends in School District Reorganization,” Phi Delta — 
Kappan, XXXII (March, 99? ), 302-7, 312. See this article for data for 1938, 1944, 
jl apr By 1954 the number of districts was down to bei is Licht 
} . (F h.) Data drawn 

$. Deflenbaugh and Figen Coven Sinai зе тое В), Риа о Pamphlet No. 34 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U, S, Office of Education, 1933), pp. 4-5. 


“Compiled by Dawson from published sources and information from state departments 
of education, 


“Data from Kenneth E. Mel " in School District ," American 
School Board Journal. xx May, 1952), 47-49, 80, based on анон fim Им 


departments of ed ti Delaware is as 17 
ucation. t the number of districts for ware 
for 1951, Dawson reported 126, which he stated as the number local officials insisted was 
19519, Arthur B. Moehlman, in his School Administration (Boston: со. 
$1), states that the correct number is 17, as for in a 1946 statute. 
ЧАБ „Дл National Education Association, of Rural Education, The com 


Associa lent of Schools іп the United States, 1950 Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: 


tion, 1950), pp. 175-76. 
car APProximate, "y 1953 the mumber had been reduced to 103 by authority of the South 
Tact State Educational Finance Commission. 
As of June 30, 1950. 


TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Numeer or Scuoor Districts, 1932, 1950, ann 1951, AND NUMBER оғ INTERMEDIATE 
Units, 1949, ny STATES * 


a a ————————————_ 
Number of School Districts 


States Classified Accord- 
ing to Prevailing Type of 


Decrease (Increase) ir 
ng | Number of Districts | Number 
School. District 1932" | 1950* | 19514 1932-51 of Inter- 


Organization mediate 


No. |PerCent | Units* 
ee l 
1. Township school districts—county intermediate unit 


New Jersey ... 
Pennsylvania 


Total Group II . 


IV. Town school districts—supervisory union as intermediate unit 
_—_————————————_——____.. 


Connecticut .......... 161 174 172 (+11) (+7) 12 
Maine ....... > 518 493 498 20 4 105 
Massachusetts 355 351 351 4 1 66 
New Hampshire 244 239 239 5 2 48 
Rhode Island ......,.. 39 39 39 0 0 2 
Тап o aros dos 268 268 263 5 2 44 

Total Group IV . 1,585 1,564 1,562 23 1 277 


V. Common school districts—superintendency unit as intermediate unit 


New York? ,......... | 9,467 | 4609 | зл55 | en | 67 | 181 
EEE SE cse Si е LU ticis du ec ы (la a КИЛДЕ ЖД 
VI. County units with considerable number of independent districts 


4 4 0 

71 26 0 

152 40 0 

(+6) | (+6) 0 

28 0 

44 23 0 

0 0 

(+2)| (+2) 0 

291 20 0 

0 

Wi 0 

Maryland... a 24 24 0 
West Virginia ........ 450 55 0 
Total Group VII. 607 213 0 

Grand Total U.S. | 127,529 | 85,330 2,461 


` New York data for 1932 are taken from Statistics of State School Systems 1037-38, 
Bulletin 1940, No. 2 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1940), $e: di; for 
1948, from Table 4 in Statistical Summary o] Education, 1047-48 (умы ын, T „4.5. 
Office of Education, 1950). 
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Tn total population, school population, and number of teachers, 
there is similar diversity. Some districts have only a few inhabitants 
—perhaps one family—and a school population of zero. Hundreds 
have ten or fewer pupils in school. At the other extreme, there are 
the vast concentrations of population in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, and so on, which have school enroll- 
ments counted by hundreds of thousands, and teachers and other 
employees by tens of thousands. New York, with more than a mil- 
lion pupils and nearly forty thousand teachers, is the most populous 
district. 

The city school systems account for most of the school enrollment 
in the nation, although the number of city districts is much smaller 
than the number of rural districts. There are about four thousand 
city school systems in population centers of twenty-five hundred or 
more, while there are nearly seventy thousand districts over the less 
populated parts of the country including farm areas. There are in- 
cluded in this latter figure a total of some seventy-five thousand rural 
one-room schools. 

While it is of doubtful value to estimate the quantitative char- 
acteristics of the “average district,” the figures do illustrate roughly 
the general smallness of our local units. The average district is about 
thirty-five square miles in area, has a total population of about seven- 
teen hundred and an enrollment of some three hundred fifty children, 
and is staffed by approximately eleven teachers. A decade ago, com- 
parable figures were twenty-five square miles, twelve hundred total 
population, two hundred twenty-five pupils, and eight teachers. The 
trend toward fewer and larger districts, discussed more fully below, 
18 apparent. 

_ Of course, there is no reason for advocating the standardization of 
Size, shape, or population of districts simply for the sake of uniformity. 
This would be absurd, to say the least. However, the lack of sound, 
long-range planning for the satisfactory administration of local units, 
and widespread complacency about inefficient organization have given 
rise to many different problems connected with the small unit. Only 
within the last three decades, and mostly within the last decade, have 
Concerted efforts on a large scale become relatively effective in re- 
vamping the layout of school districts in about half the states. 


3. Tue Basic Uwrr or ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 


The chief concern of this book is the basic unit referred to above 
—the school district—in which a board of education (by whatever 
name it may be known) has control, in general, and is responsible 
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for seeing that public education is provided and managed in accord- 
ance with state laws and regulations. Some local boards, it is true, are 
subject to the authority of intermediate district boards (such as county 
school boards) in certain phases of administration. Some are even 
subject to noneducational civil agencies (such as city councils where 
school systems are not fiscally independent).? By and large, though, 
local boards possess rather extensive powers and duties, and are 
accountable to state authorities. 

А county may be a basic unit just the same as the traditional com- 
munity school district, and counties are actually the only kind of basic 
unit in four states, as noted above. In some other states there are 
counties organized as basic units along with local districts of less than 
county size. In North Carolina, for example, there are seventy-two 
city school districts and one hundred so-called county units, the for- 
mer operating independently of the latter—they are all basic units. 
No distinction should be made between county districts which are 
basic units and other basic units. There has been some confusion 
about this in the last few years, probably arising from the fact that 
counties had almost invariably been intermediate units. Several 


hundred counties (in whole or in part) are now operating as basic 
units, and should be dealt with as basic units. 


Legal Nature of Districts. In the literature dealing with school 
law (a subject which, although little known by most lawyers, should 
be studied closely by all those concerned with school administration), 
it is clearly shown that school districts are agents of the states, created 
by the states to assist in carrying out a state function. In court 
decisions relating to the legal status of districts, one frequently finds 
local units described in such terms as “mere arms of the state for the 
administration of its school system," "creatures of the statute," “in- 
strumentalities of the government of the state," "quasi corporations 
exercising a portion of the sovereign power of the state, not for their 
own benefit, but as agents of the public." 

As we will see later in this chapter, states may enact statutes set- 
ting up procedures for forming school districts in any way that ap- 
pears satisfactory, without consulting the inhabitants of a given area, 
so long as the state constitution is not violated. Even school build- 
ings, although title to them may be possessed by a school district, 
are, in general, merely held in trust for the state by the local school 


2 As Newton Edwards points out, however, where city officials act on school 
matters, they do so not as city officials but as representatives of the state. Educa- 
tional powers may be granted, at the discretion of state legislatures, to municipal 


officers by law or by charter, but such з are not to be confused with municipal 
functions. See Edwards, of. cit., pp. bon. be 
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authorities. A state legislature may authorize the use of such facili- 
ties for other purposes not prohibited by its state constitution. The 
taxpayers of a district do not own the building—they are merely 
given the privilege of helping to pay for the facilities needed for the 
education of the children of the state. 

The exact legal status of school districts is hard to define. They 
are held most generally to be “quasi corporations" as distinguished 
from "municipal corporations," but in some cases the latter term is 
applicable. A municipal corporation, such as a city or a county, is 
set up by statute or by charter for the primary purpose of managing 
civil affairs of local interest. A quasi corporation resembles a munici- 
pal corporation except that it is regarded as an agency for carrying 
out state, not local, functions. School bonds, however, are usually 
classified as municipal bonds, and laws on debt limitations of muni- 
cipal corporations are usually construed as applicable to school dis- 
tricts. The determination of whether a district is a quasi corporation 
or a municipal corporation depends in any case on constitutional and 
statutory provisions. Courts attempt to ascertain the intention of 
the lawmakers in knotty cases. 


School Organization.—Since school districts are set up in each 
state for the convenient management of education and to allow for 
the play of local interest and initiative, it is presumed that, in each 
district, schools will be organized so that the education of the chil- 
dren may be most fruitful and most economically managed. This 
presumption is somewhat optimistic, for no one seems to have dis- 
covered the one best scheme of school organization. It is unlikely 
that there is just one best way, for it is possible to have good schools 
and good schooling in different setups. What is best for one com- 
munity may not be best for another, and even within a single school 
System, schools embracing different grades may be of comparable 
achievement. There are many different plans in effect employing 
almost every conceivable combination of grades. About the only 
thing generally agreed on is that the grades (I-XII, kindergarten- 
XII, kindergarten-XIV, and so forth) should not be cut up into too 
many small segments. It would be unthinkable to organize a school 
System on a kindergarten-2-2-2-2-2-2 plan! А 

There аге, however, some fairly well defined practices in school 
organization; a few plans stand out as pre-eminent. Two recent na- 
tionwide studies of school organization in cities of twenty-five hun- 
dred or more report findings in close agreement.’ In Table 2 data 

? Natic F i jation, Research Division, "Trends in City School 

ganization 1938 to 1948" Research Bulletin, XXVII (Рёсону, сед à = 


study reports data for 1,598 (42 per cent) of the city sy 
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from these two studies are given for the school years 1947-48 and 
1949-50. 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent or Crttes Using Vartous PATTERNS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 
1947-48 anv 1949-50 * 


me NEA Study, 1947-48 | Wood's Study, 1949-50 
Grade groupings (1372 cities) (279 cities) 
35 34 
23 24 
16 15 
12 11 
4 5 
3 5 
7 6 
100 100 


* Source: National Education Association, Research Division, "Trends in City School 
Organization 1938 to 1948,” Research Bulletin, XXVII (February, 1949), p. 10; W. Clement 
Wood, "Structural Organization of Public Schools in the United States" (Doctoral thesis, 
University of Colorado, 1951), p. 113. 


* No differentiation is made between schools which do or do not have kindergarten. 


Both studies report that the size of the city has some bearing on 
the type of organization. In the smaller cities, the 8-4, 6-6, and 6-2-4 
plans are frequently found, while in the larger cities the 6-3-3 and 
6-3-3-2 plans are used more frequently than others. There is less 
uniformity today than a few generations ago when most school sys- 
tems were either of the 8-4 or 7-5 (7-4) type. Since 1938, however, 
there has been relatively little change in the number of junior high 
schools, an increase of only 134 being reported in the NEA investi- 
gation for the ten-year period studied. Wood’s findings are similar : 
"no marked change to patterns of organization which include the 
junior high school." 

Experts in educational administration, as reported in various re- 
search studies, believe that the 6-4-4 and 6-3-3 (or 6-3-3-2) plans 
should be employed by school systems with more than a thousand 
pupils. For smaller systems, they favor the 6-6 plan. The 6-4-4 
plan, while strongly upheld by theorists, has been adopted by fewer 
than twenty school systems. 
————————— "qe——— CORRER 


United States, of which 1,372 included both elementary and secondary education. 
See also W. Clement Wood, "Structural Organization of Public Schools in the 
United States" (Doctoral thesis, University of Colorado, 1951). This analysis and 
evaluation reports practices and reasons for current school organization in 318 city 
school systems (of which 279 operated both elementary and secondary schools), 
and sets forth the opinions of experts and the plans they prefer. 
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Many kindergarten units were added during the ten-year period 
studied by the NEA investigators, with an increase of 1,864 for 
1,518 cities reporting on this item. Large cities made more change 
than small cities. At the upper end of the grade distribution, only 
very small gains at the junior college level occurred, with a gain of 
19 such units in 1,452 cities reporting. Only 7 per cent of the city 
school systems reporting offered junior college work. 

Incidentally, the seven states which in 1938 had all or part of 
their public schools organized on an eleven-year basis (usually 7-4) 
have passed, or are in the process of passing, to the twelve-year school 
system.* Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas 
have completed the transition, and Georgia and Maryland have more 
than 95 per cent of enrollment under the twelve-year plan. Virginia 
has about half accomplished the change. 

The reasons given by administrators for adopting one or another 
or several grade organizations seem to relate primarily to admin- 
istrative necessity or convenience. As basis for decisions, adminis- 
trative factors (such as plant utilization, financial economy, trans- 
portation) outweigh two to one either psychological factors or 
instructional factors." 

Even if school districts were laid out de novo, it would still be 
hard to decide which grade organization should be adopted, for there 
is no infallible criterion by which to judge. But districts are not laid 
out that way in our time. They may continue for many years with- 
out territorial change, maintained by tradition, plant investment, and 
other conditions. Even where big changes occur in district size, 
shape, and population, there are also limitations. In solving prob- 
lems of organization, an administrator and school board should, of 
course, seek such guidance as research and experts in educational 
administration can give. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of cities and 
smaller communities face problems of school organization right now, 
in a period of rapidly rising enrollment, plant expansion, acute per- 
sonnel problems, and severe financial limitations. No answers can 
be given that will fit all situations. Each community must be ana- 
lyzed and the results of careful study combined with such help as 
сап be derived from research and expert counsel Аз conditions 
change and as we learn more about the educational process, patterns 
of school organization become subject to modification. New ideas 
(such as the 4-4-4 plan) are tried out in pioneering school systems 
and, if successful, are gradually adopted elsewhere. Unfortunately, 


* David T. Blose, “The Passing of the 11-Year School System,” mimeographed, 
release of the U. S. Office of Education, April 15, 1949. 
Wood, op. cit., pp. 169 ff. 
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few districts are either in the position or of the disposition to do 
the pioneering. 


Size of Schools.—Many ideas on the size of elementary and 
secondary schools have been expressed by specialists in administra- 
tion. They have been partly based on “intuition,” partly on common 
sense, and, to a small degree, on research. Expert opinion, of course, 
should not be discounted, for it is our best guide when available re- 
search findings are inadequate. 

The customary minimum enrollment suggested for a six-year ele- 
mentary school is one hundred fifty to one hundred seventy-five, 
which would be approximately twenty-five pupils for each teacher 
with no teacher assigned more than one grade. This is a reasonable 
approach, both with respect to class size and teacher assignment. For 
an eight-year school, the comparable number of pupils would be 
two hundred to two hundred fifty. Most authorities would limit 
elementary school size to a maximum between six and nine hundred 
pupils. This is larger than many educators and parents would prefer. 

At the junior high school level, the suggested range extends from 
a minimum of about three hundred to a maximum of eleven hundred. 
For senior high schools it is about three hundred fifty to fifteen hun- 
dred, and for junior-senior high schools, three hundred fifty to eleven 
hundred fifty. Experts believe that schools within these limits are 
large enough to offer comprehensive programs of study and activities, 
yet not so large that the personal touch is lost and the schools become 
too “institutional.” 


TABLE 3 


MINIMUM, MAXIMUM, AND OPTIMUM ENROLLMENT FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SEcoNpARY Ѕснооіѕ RECOMMENDED BY Experts, 1951 * 


School Unit (Grades) Minimum * | Maximum " 


Optimum * 


VALOR rl LO nen ESO ev o urne 525 

SE Urs aha ОРИ „туе 2 Jk vga 550 
(9 (Jtr ELS) MR oe NE CREME 700 
10-12: (Sr; ES LL eek ede. 950 
(«a Ces КОЕНУ, о ci Roh 775 
13:14. ChE Collette Ser У 1,000 
1-12 (one bldg.) ........ 800 


* Source: Wood, of. cit., pp. 368-76. 
> All figures given are medians, rounded to the nearest multiples of 25. 


In Table 3 are summarized the recommendations of a group of 
forty-five leading authorities in 1951 on minimum, maximum, and 
optimum sizes of various school units. The figures given are medians, 
but in the original data wide ranges were reported in each case. 
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Some authorities, for example, would limit junior high schools to 
six hundred, while others would let them run as high as two thousand. 

Recommended standards such as these and others which may be 
found in the literature of school administration are valuable as guides. 
Deviations may be made when justified by reason of local or regional 
conditions over which school officials have little or no control. In 
some sparsely settled parts of the country it is impossible to organize 
elementary schools with minimum enrollment of one hundred fifty 
to two hundred—there just aren't enough children within walking 
distance or even within reasonable transportation distance. In densely 
populated large cities, it may be impossible for years—in fact, for as 
far ahead as can be foreseen—to limit elementary schools to eight 
hundred and high schools to twelve or fifteen hundred pupils. It is 
important (1) to recognize where our practice departs from what is 
believed to be best practice, (2) to try to counteract or eliminate 
weaknesses in every possible way, and (3) to make long-range plans 
toward the attainment of acceptable goals. 

In the management of a school district, the size of schools to be 
operated is a matter of school board policy. Policies declare purposes 
and establish goals in more or less general terms; merely because 
purposes and goals cannot be achieved immediately does not mean that 
they should not be expressed. In many city school systems of medium 
size (in cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population), there are 
too many small elementary centers; these eventually should be con- 
solidated into fewer, larger, and better schools. On the other hand, 
some cities have permitted their high schools to grow too large. An 
interesting effort to decentralize high schools is going forward now 
in Atlanta, Georgia. A small number of huge schools is giving way 
gradually to a pattern of smaller, neighborhood high schools. 

In reorganizing school districts, establishing the location of at- 
tendance centers is one of the most crucial problems, especially in 
areas predominantly rural. Standards of school size should be care- 
fully considered, along with data on the population, geography, and 
roads of the district or proposed district, and conclusions arrived at 
that can be defended—decisions should not simply be pulled out of 
thin air. Often local conditions require that compromises with rec- 
Ommended standards be worked out. Although there is nothing 
Sacred about recommended standards, they should be seriously con- 
Sidered as elements in the total situation. 


Separate Elementary and High School Districts.—In the belief 
that they were improving educational opportunity, particularly at the 
Secondary level, some states have made provision for creating separate 
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high school districts. Independent junior college districts are also 
provided for in a large number of states. Independent elementary 
school districts have been a feature of American education for a very 
long time. The practice of providing separately administered sec- 
ondary schools became fairly well established some fifty years ago, 
when high school attendance was much more restricted than it is 
now. Secondary school enrollment, even as late as 1920, included 
less than half the children of high school age. Tt was deemed practical 
in some areas and necessary in others to organize high school districts 
which, embracing several subsidiary elementary school districts, had 
their own school boards, taxing powers, and so on. These districts 
go by a variety of names: county high schools, union high schools, 
township high schools, community high schools, regional high schools, 
andothers. The resulting pattern of separate districts has persisted to 
this day, and is now more of a hindrance than a help. 

Where school districts are organized in accordance with modern 
criteria for satisfactory administrative units, there is no need for 
separate elementary and secondary districts. Professional educators 
still advocate the establishment of separate high schools, however, 
probably as a next best alternative where more thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization appears hopeless. In Connecticut (1941), Illinois ( 1947), 
and Massachusetts (1949), to cite three good examples, the legis- 
latures authorized the creation of "regional" and "community" high 
schools which in none of these three states can be justified except on 
the grounds of expediency.’ California and other western states have 
a relatively large number of divided districts. 

The poor articulation of elementary and secondary schooling has 
been a vexatious problem for many years. Separate districts aggra- 
vate it. Taxation, budgeting, school plant problems are all compli- 
cated. Enlightened procedures for district reorganization which pro- 
vide for well planned, unified or comprehensive districts have evolved 
in about a dozen states since 1941. There is absolutely no need for 
separate districts, but it may take twenty years or more to do away 
with them. Our knowledge of educational administration has pro- 
gressed enough so that we should know better now than to perpetu- 
ate such an outmoded system of district organization. 

Probably the best method for organizing junior colleges in most 
states is to establish a pattern of state junior colleges, rather than to 
set up separate districts. It may be, however, more defensible at 
present to establish junior or community college districts than sep- 


* For an interesting but extremely one-sided presentation of the regional high 
school idea for Connecticut see Regional High School Planning, Bulletin 39 (Hart- 
ford: Connecticut State Department of Education, January, 1945). 
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arate secondary school districts, especially in sparsely settled areas. 
It is not clear now just which method should be fostered. In general, 
adequate basic units should be able to offer junior college work. The 
formation of separate districts should be approached cautiously. 


4. Tue IwrERMEDIATE DISTRICT 


What has been said above about separate elementary and sec- 
ondary school districts applies also to intermediate districts. Even 
so, there are attempts being made in several states to increase the 
number of this type of unit. 

An intermediate district is defined as an area comprising the 
territory of two or more basic administrative units, and having a 
board, or officer, or both, responsible for performing stipulated serv- 
ices for the basic units and for supervising their fiscal, administrative, 
or educational functions. This kind of district, under a variety of 
names, is found in thirty-four states. The county is the most common 
unit. Other types are the supervisory union in New England and 
New York, and the township in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
others. е 

Тһе theory behind the intermediate district holds that some serv- 
ices can be managed better for a larger area and population than for 
the small area and population characteristic of many basic units. It 
also holds that there is a need for an intermediate level of administra- 
tion to serve as an agent of the state educational authorities to the 
basic units, and as a medium of communication between the basic 
units and the state. Such services as the education of handicapped 
children, guidance, vocational education, transportation, and the ad- 
ministration of child accounting are mentioned as especially suited 
io intermediate district responsibility, Many arguments are given 
in support of the intermediate district " but, with all deference to 
their proponents, not one contention can be upheld except in the 
absence of satisfactory basic units. 

The intermediate district, like the county, union, and regional 
high school districts, looks fine on paper, but solves no problems that 
can’t be solved better by good local administrative districts. Well- 
meant efforts to reform the obsolete county intermediate district 
(with its elected county superintendent, as it is constituted in half 


* National Commission on School District Reorganization, Your School District 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1948), p. 52. 
1 See, for example, Julian E. Butterworth, Edmund Н. Crane, and Staff, A New 
Intermediate School District for New York State, Bulletin Number 1336 (Albany : 
State Department of Education, 1947), pp. 14-25; National Education Association, 
Department of Rural Education, The County Superintendent of Schools in the 
nited States (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1950), pp. 120-40. 
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the states), and to promote new intermediate districts would be better 
directed toward state-wide reorganization of local districts. In light 
of the current rapid decline in the number of local units, the argu- 
ments for intermediate districts become weaker and weaker. 


5. ProsLems or District REORGANIZATION 


Eminent authorities agree with the authors' view that local school 
administration in the United States could be managed competently 
through eight to ten thousand school districts. Several decades of 
hard work may be necessary to attain this large reduction from tie 
present total of seventy thousand-odd basic units. Some encoura; :- 
ment may be drawn, however, from the fact that over about twent у 
years there has occurred a cut of more than 40 per cent from the 
peak of one hundred twenty-seven thousand. About two thirds of 
the reduction has been made only since 1944—it is apparent that the 
movement to reorganize school districts has been greatly accelerated 
within the last decade. 


Roots of Resistance to Reorganization.— Wherever systematic 
efforts have been made to reorganize school districts, strong and some- 
times virulent resistance has been aroused. The chief reasons for 
opposition are as follows: 

l. The grip of tradition respecting local districts is exceedingly 
strong. The idea that “what was good enough for my father (or 
grandfather) is good enough for me" persists in the attitude of many 
persons. In other fields, such as agriculture or business, this view 
does not seem to prevail. In education, however, and particularly 
with regard to the one-room or village school, it has a strong hold. 

2. In many small districts, school directors are unwilling to sur- 
render the only public office to which they have been elected. Some 
superintendents, sad to say, feel the same about their positions, not 
realizing that large-scale reorganization creates more administrative 
positions for service in areas lacking competent administrative and 
supervisory leadership. 

3. Much misunderstanding exists about the distinction between 
administrative districts and attendance centers. The old term *'con- 
solidation," seldom used now, is confused with reorganization. The 
experience with consolidation in the ten-year period centering around 
1920 was often not happy. (This, however, is not the case with com- 
munities reorganized in recent years. The very large majority would 
not want to go back to the small district organization.) Less was 
known then about the formation of sound districts, and the idea pre- 


—————— ЧҮ ү 
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vailed that all pupils should be brought to a central building. Parents 
fear that hardship will be worked on their children because of long 
transportation routes. In most states, however, a reorganized dis- 
trict may operate as many schools as are needed. (In a few states 
approval of state authorities is required.) 

4. A very important cause of resistance is the prospect of higher 
tax rates in small, low-tax, substandard districts which are to be 
incorporated in reorganized districts. The protection of the pocket- 
book, not the small schools or districts, is at the bottom of much 
opposition. School systems offering high school opportunities for 
pupils from elementary rural districts at bargain rates have not helped. 
Even with fair tuition rates, however, some economically favored 
rural areas would be able to operate good programs and still be finan- 
cially better off with their own little schools. The equitable assess- 
ment of farm and urban or town property is of crucial importance 
in reorganizing territory which involves both. 

5. Lacking experience with really good schools, many persons 
do not appreciate the educational advantages which larger districts 
can furnish. 

6. There is a mistaken idea that the rural or small village school 
is “the last bulwark of democracy,” and that to preserve it, a board 
of education must be in charge of each school. The operation of a 
great many of the small-district boards is anything but democratic, 
as the board members themselves will admit if interrogated. They 
seldom meet because there is no business to transact; they lack com- 
petent professional leadership and administrative service; they cannot 
provide educational opportunities on a par with well-set-up districts, 
and hence deny many youngsters the chance they should have. There 
may be some advantages to small schools, and, if there are, small 
schools should be preserved and assisted in every possible way. Re- 
Organization does not, however, force the liquidation of small schools 
where they are needed. 

7. Other reasons which seem to account for resistance are a re- 
fusal to face facts, sheer inertia, and an unwillingness to surrender 
One iota of local jurisdiction. When it comes to school district 
changes, even neighbors distrust each other. The writers know per- 
sonally of cases where school patrons demanded that every detail of 
the operation of a proposed reorganization be set forth in writing— 
a grossly unjust demand since many problems arise which cannot be 
foreseen in their entirety and which must be dealt with in relation 
to their setting. 

The jealous guarding of the small district may be interpreted, of 
Course, as proof of the tremendous interest of the people in their 
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schools, and as a demonstration of how they cherish the right to 
control the education of their children. The interest, however, as is 
so often the case, seems to savor of the emotional more than of the 
rational. Our lives are probably governed more by emotion than 
reason, in general. Some deeply sincere persons do "believe in" the 
one-room and other small schools. Even though the authors are 
convinced that this position is unsound in the light of the facts, every 
consideration must be given to arguments against, as well as for, 
reorganization, and no attempt should ever be made to stifle full and 
free discussion. 


Educational Advantages of District Reorganization.— Many 
reasons have been advanced by educators and laymen for reorganiza- 
tion of districts, but they can all be grouped under two heads: (1) 
educational advantages and (2) financial advantages. Briefly, not 
exhaustively, the educational benefits are noted below. 

l. In schools of the sizes recommended earlier in this chapter, 
and in districts meeting or approaching the criteria to be mentioned 
below, teachers can be assigned to teach what they are best prepared 
for. In very small schools and districts it is difficult if not, indeed, 
impossible to do this. In an elementary school a teacher must teach 
two or more, sometimes all six or eight, grades, and, in secondary 
schools, several subject-matter fields. It is an extremely exceptional 
teacher who can do all this well. The tendency is to neglect aspects 
of the work for which one is least prepared. 

2. Well-organized districts can provide such valuable appur- 
tenances of a good, modern school as visual aids, libraries, well-kept 
schoolhouses, attractive and well-equipped playgrounds. Small dis- 
tricts with their small schools, with relatively few exceptions, cannot 
do as well. The cost is too high in proportion to the use. 

3. More especially at the secondary level, the larger school or 
district can offer a more comprehensive program of studies and ac- 
tivities. In small high schools the choice that is often made favors 
the retention of the traditional academic subjects exclusively, with- 
out regard to the large majority of young people who do not go 
to college. The needs and capacities of these pupils can be recog- 
nized and provided for better in larger units. 

4. The improvement of instruction can be prosecuted more suc- 
cessfully in larger districts. In small, rural elementary schools this 
is a particularly difficult task. The most efficient county superin- 
tendent cannot adequately supervise dozens or scores of teachers— 
many of them newcomers—scattered in an area of several hundred 
square miles. 
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5. Teaching children how to work and play with others сап be 
accomplished more readily in larger schools. It can hardly be done in 
the limited society of their own brothers and sisters or close neigh- 
bors. Children need the stimulation and challenge afforded by associ- 
ation with larger and different groups. 

Larger districts, with their larger schools, in general have longer 
terms, better attendance, more comprehensive curriculums, better 
qualified and better paid teachers, better administrative and super- 
visory services, and better physical facilities, than districts with small 
schools which fall far below the recommended sizes. It is granted 
that in some reorganized districts small schools must be operated 
in isolated or sparsely settled areas. As units in larger admin- 
istrative districts, they can be made better schools than if they go 
it alone. 


Financial Advantages.—Financial economy and efficiency in the 
best sense are indubitably promoted by sensible district reorganiza- 
tion. Few reorganized districts require less money than the former 
districts, and nobody with any sense advocates reorganization on the 
grounds of actual money savings. (It was reported, however, in 
1951, that the cost per pupil in reorganized counties of Idaho was 
ten cents less than the cost in unreorganized counties, which showed, 
at least, that reorganization did not cost more!) Better returns for 
the school tax dollar are believed to result from reorganization. The 
main financial arguments are noted below. 

1. Pupil-teacher ratio can usually be increased when small schools 
are combined, which means a decrease in expenditures per pupil. In 
rural schools, the pupil-teacher ratio in some states is substantially 
less than twenty children to one teacher. A widely recommended 
ratio is twenty-five. 

2. Waste in the use of school plants can be reduced. Such units 
as laboratories, shops, home economics rooms, and gymnasiums are 
not usually used anywhere near practical capacity in small schools 
and small districts. It is wasteful to permit such facilities to be idle 
much of the time. A large number of small schools entails consid- 
erable investment in heating plants, toilets, and equipment of many 
kinds totaling much more than the requirements for fewer and larger 
schools. Some equipment, such as audiovisual apparatus, tools, and 
library books, can be used to far greater extent by attendance centers 
which are parts of a large administrative unit than by independent, 
small units, 

3. Transportation can be more efficiently managed, with better 
and more flexible routing of buses and less duplication of service. 


ов E 
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4. Specialized services, such as guidance, health service, music 
and art instruction, and the school lunch, can be more efficiently and 
economically provided. These elements of a good school are, of 
course, frequently lacking in independent districts where the number 
of children does not warrant employing the necessary personnel. 
Cooperative arrangement among little districts has not worked out. 

5. The paramount financial consideration, perhaps, is the equali- 
zation of school support. As school districts are enlarged, the range 
in ability to support education becomes smaller. If one studies the 
financial ability of districts in a small-district state, he finds that 
equalized assessed valuation per child or per classroom unit is many 
times as large in some districts as in others. In certain states, the 
valuations in some districts are hundreds of times as large as in others. 
When county data are studied, the range is vastly reduced. The same 
is true of tax rates. It is a well established doctrine in school finance 
that as nearly as possible there should be uniformity in the local effort 
required to support an adequate foundation program of education. 
Except with a very high proportion of state support—higher by far 
than most experts now recommend—it is impossible to put this doc- 
trine into effect with the small-district system.* 


Standards for Satisfactory Districts. —No single set of standards 
for school district organization can be defended for all forty-eight 
States, except as an academic exercise. It is certain that standards 
for Wyoming and Nevada, for instance, cannot be the same as for 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, or Connecticut. Theoretical goals can be 
proposed, but modifications must be made in the light of local and 
regional conditions. 

A voluminous literature has grown up on district organization and 
reorganization. The characteristics of "satisfactory," “effective,” 
and “ideal” districts have been studied and discussed in detail!" The 
most frequently mentioned items are briefly summarized below. 

l. Districts should include a large enough child population so that 
good educational programs for at least grades I-XII can be provided. 
In terms of the minimum enrollments listed in section 3 of this chap- 
ter, no administrative unit should include fewer than approximately 
five hundred pupils. This standard, modest as it is, will have to be 
adjusted downward in sparsely settled areas. Research has shown, 
however, that to operate most efficiently with a full program of spe- 


9 Other financial aspects of reorganization are discussed in the R of the 
National Commission on School District Reorganization, op. cit., pp. 89-107. 
1° For a good series of articles and sel Sym AO of recent publications 
as w 


see Phi Delta Kappan, XXXII (March, 1951), other references cited in 
footnotes and pias en list in this chapter. ш S 
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cialized services, total school population of a district should range 
somewhere between ten and fifteen thousand. Two to three thousand 
average daily attendance is enough to operate a good instructional 
program in an economical manner, generally speaking, but not enough 
to warrant all the special services which characterize the best school 
systems.?' 

2. School districts should conform to "natural sociological areas," 
that is, they should include populations which have somewhat com- 
mon economic, social, and cultural interest. Mere political boun- 
daries such as township or county lines should not carry any weight. 

A "community" may be too large as well as too small for effective 
common effort in education; it may be so large that interest and 
participation are diminished. According to some sociologists, the 
"ideal community," from the standpoint of social cohesiveness, falls 
within a total population range of about two to ten thousand. The 
figures for school enrollment cited above, ten to fifteen thousand, 
however, would usually entail a total population of around fifty 
thousand. Very large districts, such as our hundred largest cities, 
which exceed one hundred thousand population, are apparently too 
large for most effective operation. More study should be given to 
this problem. There is almost certainly a point beyond which districts 
should not be expanded. 

3. Financially, a district should be able to carry without excessive 
effort the portion of educational support which the state expects local 
units to contribute. This varies from state to state, but the con- 
viction is growing that state support should be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 50 per cent, with the remainder coming from dis- 
tricts. (If and when federal aid is extended, it will probably serve 
to reduce the local contribution.) Some states now go far beyond 
50 per cent support, and some are far below this level. State policy 
on school finance must be taken into account when district reorgani- 
zation is planned. 


The "New Movement" in District Reorganization.—Beginning 
with the program in the state of Washington in 1941, reorganization 
has evolved along lines considerably different from the earlier con- 
solidation movement. An extensive research study by Smith ** re- 
ported that nine states had, by 1947, adopted state-wide programs of 


heat Emmitt J. Bohne, "Criteria for ы Size of Local Administrative Units" (Doc- 
al thesis, Stanford University, 1950). T^ 

18 Doyne M. Smith, "An Analysis and Evaluation of the Legislation and Con- 
stitutional Changes Pertaining to the Reorganization of Local School Units in the 
Forty-eight States, 1938-1947" (Doctoral thesis, University of Colorado, 1949). The 
new method" is summarized by Smith in " for Accomplishing Re- 
Organization," Phi Delta Kappan, XXXII (March, 1951), pp. 339-40. 
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the newer type, and others had adopted partial programs. Since then, 
progress has been made in several other states. 

Тһе method provides for the utilization of both local and state 
agencies in planning and executing the reorganization program. In 
most cases, the local agency is a county or regional committee whose 
duty it is to study the school districts in the county or region, and 
make plans for reorganization where it appears to be needed. The 
State agency is usually a commission whose duties are to render 
assistance and guidance to the local committees, and to advise on 
making local plans fit in with plans for adjoining areas. In general, . 
plans approved by both local and state agencies are subject to a vote 
of the electors in the areas affected." 

Older methods of putting small districts together—by consolida- 
tion and by dissolution and annexation—should not be overlooked 
where they can serve a good purpose. However, these provisions are 
probably of limited usefulness because they yield only partial results. 
An over-all attack on reorganization in a large area is not required 
and is not encouraged, for districts may be created that are far short 
of satisfactory or some territory may not be adequately accommodated. 


Further Study Needed.—While phenomenal progress has been 
made, much work remains to be done to fill the gaps in our knowledge 
of school districts and how they work. Probably the most important 
need is a careful, comparative analysis of unreorganized and reor- 
ganized areas. How do they compare educationally and financially? 
Are educational outcomes better achieved in reorganized districts? 
What are community attitudes before and after reorganization ? Why 
do elections on reorganization fail in some communities and carry in 
others? Is community integration fortified or weakened in reorgan- 
ized units? What are the arguments for and against breaking up 
very large districts into smaller units? How can urban and rural 
interests be reconciled, if at all? What legislation should be incor- 
porated in state school codes? These are only illustrative of a host of 
questions that require exhaustive study and restudy. 

It is of crucial importance that school administrators and boards 
of education furnish the leadership that will be required in the next 
twenty years to stimulate sound reorganization. The continuance 


LJ 

13 "A Model School District Reorganization Bill," a mimeographed release pre- 

red by the Research Division and the Division of Rural Service of the National 
?ducation Association, 1948, incorporates the philosophy and procedures of the new 
method noted here. It is based on the findings of the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization reported in Your School District, and proposals by M. L. 
Cushman in An Analysis о, Legislation for School District Reorganisation in the 
Midwest, “Department of Vocational Education Series,” No. 1 (Ames, lowa: lowa 
State College, 1948). 
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of small, inefficient, and educationally weak districts is a luxury that 
the United States cannot afford. 


Topics For Srupy AND DISCUSSION 


1. How could the district system as it exists in your state be improved? 
What responsibilities rest with professional educational leadership ? 

2. Is the present emphasis on the “community school” an indication of 
a return to the dominance of the local school district as it was during 
the early 1900's? 

3. What is meant by the “home rule” pattern of organization, discussed 
in Paul R. Mort, Principles of School Administration (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946) ? Discuss the merits and objec- 
tions to the plan as outlined. 

4. Do small districts possess any educational advantages over large 
administrative units? 

5. What would you recommend as the maximum limits of area and 
population for basic units in your state? Justify your proposals. 

6. What provisions are in effect in your state for extending high school 
opportunities to children living in rural areas? 

7. Explain the difference between administrative units and attendance 
areas, Illustrate it with a sketch map of real or imagined conditions. 

8. Analyze the provisions for district reorganization in a selected state, 
and suggest improvements. 

9. Is the classification of school districts (e.g., first, second, third class) 
justifiable? On what grounds? 

10. What is meant by a “natural community" ? How can one be identi- 
fied? 

11. Is it likely that education could be provided at less cost after a state 
has been scientifically redistricted? Would some costs increase? Is 
“price” the major consideration in evaluating educational programs 
and their administration? | 

12. What is the future of the county superintendency ? Examine this 
question from several viewpoints. 

13. Should structural uniformity in educational organization be sought 
for the entire country ? 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


Note: Very few periodical articles are included in the lists of selected 
references. The reader is advised to supplement these lists with a liberal 
sampling from the journals, especially those devoted to general school 
administration: The American School Board Journal, The Nation's 
Schools, and The School Executive. Many articles on all phases of 
administration are published each year in these magazines, and some 
are also to be found in others from time to time. Certain issues of the 
Review of Educational Research are also of special interest to adminis- 
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trators. A list of the topics treated may be found on the inside back 
cover of any recent number. The Education Index is most useful for 
locating articles in a large number of periodicals, with classification 
under subject headings as well as alphabetical entry by name of author. 
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Chapter 2 


THE STATE'S ROLE IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the United States, education is regarded mainly as a responsi- 
bility of the forty-eight state governments.' Although we use such 
terms as "the American school system" in referring to the schools 
of the nation collectively, there is no unified, national school system. 
Each state conducts its schools as it sees fit and is not required to 
account to any higher authority. (Occasionally, a state law is enacted 
which is held by the Supreme Court to be in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, but only about thirty school cases to date have been adjudicated 
by that body.) 

'The pre-eminent position of the states in education is well estab- 
lished in law and in theory, but it is not yet fully recognized in 
practice. Students of state school administration concur in the con- 
clusion that the state falls far short of carrying out its functions. А 
few states have developed rather strong central agencies, but, gen- 
erally speaking, educational administration at the state level is weak. 


l. CONFLICTING VIEWS ON THE Proper ROLE or THE STATES 


Even though the states are practically autonomous so far as educa- 
tion is concerned, there are widely divergent ideas on how they 
should carry out their responsibilities. These views range from that 
of the extreme “centralist” who advocates strong state administration 
with little or no responsibility shared by school districts to that of 
the extreme “localist” or "decentralist" who would endow the dis- 
tricts with great freedom and wide powers while limiting the state 
education agency to record-keeping and advising only. 


1 In addition to th t of education there are school systems directed 
by various pak zd ан а фан These include the schools of the District 
of Columbia and those in such outlying territories and possessions as Alaska, 


grams and training schools are also conducted by the ten executive departments 
and by independent federal agencies, at an anmual expenditure of several billion 
dollars. Nonpublic organizations, mostly religious, also provide educational services, 
enrolling approximately 10 per cent of the elementary and secondary school children 
and about half the college students. The discussion in this chapter is largely confined 
to the role of the states in administering public elementary and secondary education. 
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The "Centralist" View.—It is clear that there is an increasing 
general trend toward centralization of control within the states. In 
the administration of welfare, social security, and highway construc- 
tion, for example, there is a strong shift away from control and 
support by many small administrative units to control and support 
by state agencies. The advocate of strong state control of education 
holds that his view is in harmony with this trend. In support of his 
position, he can cite marked state-wide advances in states, such as 
North Carolina, Delaware, and Louisiana, which have developed 
strong central control. 

The convert to a high degree of state centralization can summon 
strong arguments from law and administrative theory. "Tf education 
is a state responsibility,” he can say, “let’s put some flesh on the bones. 
Tf we really mean what we say, and what the courts have uniformly 
decided over a period of many years, let’s put our theory into prac- 
tice.” The state agency, empowered by proper legislation, would 
prescribe the curriculum for all schools, supervise the preparation of 
teachers, issue certificates to properly qualified persons, employ, 
assign, and transfer personnel, collect and disburse the school money, 
plan, construct, and finance school plants, adopt and furnish text- 
books, operate pupil transportation, and so on. In brief, education 
in a highly centralized state, strictly speaking, would be administered 
in much the same way as in a large city school district. 

The conviction that adequate educational opportunities should be 
available to all children, the mobility of the population, and the great 
inequalities in the financial ability to support schools are potent fac- 
tors on the side of the centralist. The slow progress characteristic of 
extreme localism, as reported by Mort and Cornell bolsters his 
argument. 

Recent biennial surveys of state educational legislation reveal in- 
creasing assumption by the states of educational responsibilities. 
Three tendencies may be noted: 


l. Increased state centralization of control over education in such 
matters as textbook adoption, courses of study, teacher tenure, 
budgetary control. 

2. Increased state responsibility for the support of education, re- 
flected in greater appropriations, aid for school plant construc- 
tion, and modification of tax systems. 

3. More emphasis on efficient management, as shown by legislation 
for state-wide standards of budgeting and accounting, district 
reorganization, and pupil transportation. 


? Paul R. Mort and F. С. Cornell, American Schools in Transition (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941), pp. 405 ff. 
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Morrison, an outstanding exponent of state educational admin- 
istration despite his New England background, has sketched the 
trend toward centralization with respect to highways and state police, 
as well as education. Commenting on the possible culmination of the 
trend he argues: 

The logic of the enlarging political and fiscal unit evidently tends toward 
the State itself becoming the unit, comprehensive of all schools in respect to 
both control and financial support. At that point the local instrumentalities 
of the State disappear, and the Government of the State or Commonwealth 
assumes the burden of maintaining and governing and administering its school 
system, in an executive as well as in a legislative and judicial sense. The 
school district of Colonial and frontier times, having long since served its 
purpose, lapses, and with it go corporate as well as local political implications.* 


The "Localist" View.—Opposed to the stand of the centralist 
is the position of the “decentralist.” He emphasizes the principle 
that “the schools belong to the people,” and argues that community 
control of education is the only way by which schools can be respon- 
sive to the will of the people. Probably this view is typical of the 
sentiments of most laymen, and it is held by a large proportion of 
educational administrators as well. The advocate of local control 
fears that regimentation and bureaucracy will result from centraliza- 
tion, that education will lose its dynamic character and become stag- 
nant. These sentiments have been expressed by the Educational 
Policies Commission as follows : 

Centralization in the control, administration, and financing of education is 
very apt [sic] to lead to a mediocre school system and a lack of progressive 
development of the program of public education. With well-developed local 
units for the administration of schools, it is certain that some communities 
will develop leadership which will be effective in improving education. . . . 
Most of the great reforms in education have originated in the schools of some 
local community; they were not decreed by a central authority.* 


The proponent of the decentralist philosophy can marshal many 
similar arguments to support his position. Major emphasis is almost 
universally placed on the importance of retaining and fostering local 
initiative, interest, and support. The localist would not, as a rule, 
reject state financial aid or research and advisory services, but he 


tion in American Democracy (Washington, D. C.: National Education 
1938), p. 79. 
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istration to its position of world leadership is good evidence that there 
are important inherent values in our decentralized pattern. 


The “Middle-of-the-Road” View.—Two quite pertinent ques- 
tions emerge from the foregoing discussion. One question is whether 
the modus operandi of the past should be uncritically accepted as suit- 
able for the present and the future. The other question is whether 
our progress might not have been accelerated if we had placed less 
reliance on local control. It is hard to convert an adherent of either 
school of thought to the tenets of the other. Each has a deep con- 
viction that his way is the best way to preserve cherished values and 
attain ideal goals. It is likely, however, that each overlooks valuc« 
in the opposite approach. It would be futile, in most cases, to try 
to make converts either way, and, in the authors' opinion, it would 
also be wrong. 

The functional approach appears to be the most productive method 
of effecting a compromise between the two extremes outlined above. 
A dispassionate and rational analysis of the problems of administer- 
ing education can yield only one conclusion: for some aspects of ad- 
ministration and service the state government itself should be chiefly 
or solely responsible; for other aspects, the school districts should be 
responsible. This partnership concept of local-state relations in edu- 
cational administration is gaining ground. It is the best hope for 
both modifying the traditional view of school district independence 
and forestalling a trend toward unwholesome and undemocratic state 
centralization. The consensus of experts is that the states should, 
by statute and regulation, guarantee educational opportunities of an 
adequate standard to every child and youth—that is, a "foundation 
program." To achieve this, state authority must make it possible for 
school districts to meet the standard without excessive effort. Herein 
lies the key to the extent of state authority. 

Since our states operate as representative democracies, the legis- 
latures have the right (and the duty, by constitutional provisions) 
to require certain standards to be met. Such factors as school at- 
tendance, prescription of general areas of curriculum, standards of 
schoolhouse construction, qualifications of teachers and other per- 
sonnel for certification or licensing, and standards for the organ- 
ization of districts come within the province of state authority. 
Uniformity of budgeting, accounting, and reporting are legitimate 
requirements. The state may also rightly determine the method of 
financing education. 

On the other hand, the adaptation of educational services to com- 
munity needs and interests means that considerable freedom must be 
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left to the school districts so long as the foundation program is not 
undermined. In this way both local and state interests can be served. 
The right of local authorities to go beyond state standards should, 
of course, be safeguarded, so that communities may provide oppor- 
tunities better than those required by state authority, or may help 
to pioneer new practices. 


2. EDUCATION Is THE CLEAR-CUT RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATES 


In our generation it is generally recognized, especially by edu- 
cators, that education is subject to state control. There are many 
persons, no doubt, who still think of the school as entirely or largely 
a community affair, but in legal and governmental circles it is well 
understood that the states are in charge of education. It is true that 
decentralization characterizes most state school systems, that, in all 
states, considerable authority is delegated to school districts, and 
that permissive legislation and implied powers allow for the use of 
much discretion by local boards. These facts may be interpreted 
erroneously by an uninformed person who fails to bear in mind that 
the use of discretion is available to local authorities only because the 
state permits it. 

The present commanding position of the states in educational 
administration has evolved over a long period stretching back to 
early colonial times. The four bases on which it now rests are noted 
in the following paragraphs. (See also Chapter 3.) 

Reservation of Power in the Constitution.— There is no provi- 
sion in the Constitution which specifically allocates responsibility for 
education to the states. Since the document includes no reference to 
education, the idea that education lies within the province of state 
government derives from the Tenth Amendment, which states : "The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” Recent decades have seen a very liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, and we seem to have departed a long way 
from the concept of the federal government as “a government of 
delegated powers,” delegated to it by the states. So far, there has 
been no concerted disposition evidenced to federalize the American 
school system, although such a program would probably have as 
sound a constitutional basis as that for many other federal activities." 


* For critical commentaries on one egregious attempt to nationalize the schools, 
Sce the series of signed articles in Nation s Schools, XXXIX (Janvary to June, 
1947) on S. 2499, introduced in the Senate in July, 1946. Most of these brief and 
Pointed articles are strongly negative, but some are favorable; together, they are 
very interesting reading. 
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Federal aid has been afforded in numerous ways and for many years 
(see Chapter 3), but federal control has been avoided so far and 
remains to most people, including the authors, an anathema. "There 
is no federal law on education setting any requirements that must be 
satisfied by a state or a district. Legislation and regulations for 
various programs, such as vocational education, are not mandatory 
unless the program is accepted. (However, the financial inducement 
is sufficient, in most cases, to make states and communities join 
federal programs. Hence the reader may take the two preceding 
sentences with a grain of salt.) 


State Laws and Constitutions.— Very early in the colonial period 
legislative authority was voiced in the first two American school 
laws. The Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 were enacted for 
general application to all the communities and inhabitants." The first 
law directed parents and masters to instruct children in "the prin- 
ciples of religion & the capitall lawes of this country," and in a suit- 
able trade. The second required towns to set up schools financed 
either by "the inhabitants in general," which may be construed as 
taxation, or by fees. Similar legislation was passed in Connecticut 
and other New England colonies in succeeding decades through the 
seventeenth century. 

Down through the middle of the nineteenth century, however, 

colonial and then state school legislation was characterized by delega- 
tion of central authority to subdivisions. States did not begin to 
impose requirements and exercise positive direction until after the 
middle of the nineteenth century, with the exception in several states 
that districts had to raise local funds to match state grants. Later, 
particularly since 1900, many requirements were imposed in various 
states as prerequisites to receiving state aid, and districts were re- 
quired to meet certain standards in many phases of education. 
, ln each state there has evolved а body of school legislation cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects. Published in new editions from time 
to time, the state school laws usually run from two to five hundred 
pages. They may be regarded as fulfilling the constitutional man- 
dates in each state, and as expressions of the people's needs and desires 
as interpreted by their representatives in the legislatures. That there 
are some gaps may be assumed. 

In general, two kinds of legislation are included. First are the 
requirements and directions which must be followed by school boards 
and other educational agencies. This kind of legislation governs 


* For the text of these acts see Ellwood P. Cubberley, Readings in Public Educa- 
tion in the United States (Boston: Houghton "Mifflin Co. 1954), 9p. 16-19. Bis 
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many aspects of local as well as state school administration : the or- 
ganization of districts, elections, finance, certification of teachers, 
schoolhouse construction, school census and attendance, pupil trans- 
portation, curriculum, and many other aspects. Besides this manda- 
tory type of legislation, there are permissive laws, whereby school 
boards and other agencies are empowered to engage in activities not 
required by the state. The freedom of the agency is sometimes hedged 
about with conditions, but usually considerable discretion is allowed. 
The decision on what should be taught beyond state prescriptions, for 
example, is permitted to the local board. Teachers better qualified 
than the certificate law or regulations require may be employed. 
Kindergartens, in states where they are not an integral part of the 
school system, may be operated. School districts may reorganize 
under certain conditions, but as a rule are not required to do so. 

Every state has provisions in its constitution relating to education, 
but it was not always thus. In 1820 there were twenty-three states, 
but in only thirteen constitutions was education referred to. In some 
cases, it was barely mentioned as simply a desirable thing. Later the 
federal government imposed more and more detailed requirements on 
territories applying for statehood.” No state constitution adopted 
since 1880 includes fewer than ten provisions dealing with education, 
and most of them have nearer twenty. The preferred practice is to 
include a general statement requiring the legislature to establish and 
maintain a system of free, public, nonsectarian education. A con- 
stitution cluttered up with too much detail seriously limits legislative 
activity by making it extremely difficult to adapt practice to changing 
times. Prescription of salaries to be paid, regulations governing dis- 
trict boundaries, tax levy limits, curriculum requirements, powers 
and duties of school boards, and the like, are inappropriate for inclu- 
sion in a constitution. 


Court Decisions.—For at least two generations the opinions of 
state supreme courts have consistently upheld the doctrine of state 
control of education. Of the many cases which reach the high courts, 
a few are of such importance that they serve as guides for succeeding 
generations, and the opinions are referred to as “precedent authority” 
when cases involving similar principles are adjudicated. So long as 
statutes do not violate the constitutions of the states, the state supreme 
courts, as a rule, construe educational legislation liberally. 

The vigorous language with which state courts have upheld the 
authority and control of the states over school districts may be illus- 


' D. S. Hill and W. A. Fisher, Federal Relations to Education (Washington, 
D. C.: National Advisory Committee on Education, 1931), Part II, pp. 9-21. 
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trated by a few quotations from decisions. One of the most famous 
cases was heard in Indiana in 1890 and has been cited frequently in 
opinions since then. In part, the court held : 


Essentially and intrinsically, the schools in which are educated and trained 
the children who are to become the rulers of the Commonwealth are matters 
of state, and not of local jurisdiction. In such matters the State is a unit and 
the Legislature the source of power. The authority over schools and school 
affairs is not necessarily a distributive one to be exercised by local instru- 
mentalities, but, on the contrary, it is a central power residing in the Legisla- 
ture of the State.* 


Another important case relating to state support of education was 
heard in Colorado nearly fifty years later and has been declared “опе 
of the most outstanding and enlightened opinions on the subject to 
be found іп any state." " In its opinion the court said: 


We hold the establishment and financial maintenance of the public schools 
of the state is the carrying out of a state and not a local or municipal pur- 
pose. . . . Being for a state purpose, the imposition of taxes or the appropria- 
tion of moneys in the treasury, the proceeds from taxes imposed, is not uncon- 
stitutional. . . . By vesting the power in districts to levy and collect taxes 
for the support of the school or schools in such districts, the state was but 
adopting a means for carrying out its purposes.!? 


On the power of a state to reorganize school districts, the 1943 
decision in the State of Washington is probably the most forthright. 
Referring frequently to decisions in Washington and other states as 
well as to eminent authorities, the court held, in effect, that local sub- 
divisions of the state are created by the sovereign power of the state 
without any solicitation, consent, or concurrent action by the people 
who inhabit them, and that the legislative authority is unlimited 
except as that limitation is found in the state constitution." Laws 
providing for compulsory school attendance, vaccination of pupils, 
and, in some states, separate schools for white and other children are 
other examples of legislation which courts have upheld. Segregated 
schools, however, are the subject of numerous cases now on the dock- 


8 State ex rel. Clark v. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N.W. 946 (1890). An abstract 
of the — may be read in Robert R. Hamilton and Paul R. Mort, The Law and 
Public Education (Chicago: Foundation Press, Inc., 1941), pp. 27-33. 

* К. R. Hamilton, Selected Legal Problems in Providin, Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion, The Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 7 (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 22. 

10 Wilmore v. Annear, 65 Рас. (2d) 1437 (1937). 
we (96). School District v. C. A. Hawley, 18 Wash. (24) 37, or 137 Pac. (2d) 
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ets, and Supreme Court action may yet reverse decisions on this 
controversial topic. 

The Supreme Court enters the sphere of education when rights 
and guaranties set forth in the United States Constitution are, or 
may be, involved. Of the thirty-one cases decided by the Court, 
beginning with the Dartmouth College case in 1819, half have 
been heard since 1930.'* The great care exercised to safeguard con- 
stitutional rights is illustrated by brief reference to several notable 
cases in Chapter 3. 

As Hamilton and Mort have correctly pointed out, the influence 
of judicial interpretations of constitutional and statutory law on edu- 
cation is a realm unexplored by many administrators. The power to 
interpret the law, they point out, is, to a great extent, the power to 
control educational practice. Reactionary courts may nullify en- 
lightened legislation. +* 


Long-Standing Practice.—It is true that there were no state 
boards of education for about the first century and a half of our 
educational history. Colonial authority in educational affairs was 
expressed through legislation, but no central office existed in any 
colony. Local authorities were held to be responsible in some colo- 
nies, as in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, for providing 
education and seeing that school laws were observed. But enforce- 
ment was not effective. Furthermore, education was held by many 
to be the concern of the church and the home, not of the government. 

In 1784, the first central agency for education, the "Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York”—a title still 
used—was set up. The term "university" is roughly equivalent to 
"state educational system," but, in the beginning, the Regents dealt 
only with King's College (now Columbia University) and academies 
chartered by the English kings during colonial times. The office of 
state superintendent originated also in New York, in 1812, but lasted 
only nine years and was not reconstituted until 1854. Other states 
which early recognized education in the structure of state government 
were North Carolina, Vermont, Michigan, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Tennessee. The brilliant work of Horace 
Mann as Secretary (executive head) of the Massachusetts board from 
1837 to 1849 contributed immensely to establishing education as a 
State responsibility. We can say, then, that state educational admin- 
istration has been practiced for more than a century. 

12 Ward W. Keesecker, “Supreme Court Decisions Affecting Education,” School 


Life, XXXI (February, 1949), 4-7, and later data. 
‘* Hamilton and Mort, of. cit, p. 15. 
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Since the firm beginnings made then the states have exercised more 
and more control over education and endowed their state boards and 
state departments with more powers as well as duties. There are now 
about three hundred fifty state educational boards of various kinds, 
ranging in number from two in North Dakota to eighteen in Penn- 
sylvania. In the beginning, the boards were given few responsibilities 
and little power. They were usually limited to administering small 
“literary funds" and the preparation of routine reports. Now, as 
illustrated in the foregoing pages, state responsibility is well recog- 
nized and state authority well established. Cubberley ascribes most 
of the progress we have made in education to the dominance of state 
control : 


Throughout all our educational history it has been the voice of the Stoje 
that has ordered children educated, advantages extended, standards rais. 
and taxation for education increased. . . . The State has been throughout 
our history the unit in all legislative progress in school control.!* 


While some scholars do not agree fully with this view,’® there can be 
no doubt that, so far as state-wide standards are concerned (and, 
through them, local standards also), the states have been for the 
last hundred years, and are now, the key agencies in progress. 

Upheld by a long line of court decisions, state authority has also 
been strengthened for a century and a half (with some exceptions) 
by the action of the federal government. The first instance of this 
was the assigning of control of school sections to the states in 1803. 
The policy of recognizing the states as the dominant educational agen- 
cies for the nation was followed rather closely until 1933, when the 
government began dealing with local agencies in several emergency 
programs, such as the Works Progress Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, and the National Youth Administration. 
"There was a strong negative reaction to this change of policy on the 
part of educational administrators throughout the country and at 
every level of government. With improvement and extension of state 
control which has occurred in the last decade, it is doubtful if the 
federal government will by-pass state agencies readily in the future, 
but constant vigilance is required. One good sign is the way in 
which the nation-wide survey of school facilities was recently con- 
ducted (1950-52), with state education agencies supervising the 
study in all cases. 

34 Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Administration (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927), p. 130. 

15 See, for example, Edward Н. Reisner, “Nationalism and Education Since 1789" 


(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927), pp. 345-51; National Advisory Committee 
on Education, op. cit., Part I, pp. 17-19. 
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3. Strate Boarps or EDUCATION 


Notwithstanding the pre-eminent role of the states in educational 
control, only forty-two states have provided for state boards of edu- 
cation for the general supervision of education. There are boards for 
other educational enterprises '5 in these and the remaining six states; 
but in the latter group none of the general kind here discussed. 
These six states are Illinois, Iowa, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. Twenty states provide for boards in their 
constitutions and twenty-two in their statutes. 


Composition of State Boards. ' —The membership of state boards 
ranges from three (Mississippi) to twenty-one (Texas). The most 
frequent number is seven members: this is the case in ten states. 
Boards with eight, nine, ten, and eleven members are found in nine- 
teen other states. The trend is away from very small boards (six 
or fewer members) and to boards of seven to eleven. Seven states 
have fewer than seven members, and six have more than eleven. 

Several different methods are used for selecting members of state 
boards ; the most common are ex officio, appointment by the governor 
or other official or agency, and election by the people. Most states 
use a combination of methods. Only four, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Texas, and Utah, have boards composed wholly of members elected 
by the people, and only two, Florida and Mississippi, have entirely 
ex officio boards. Fifteen state boards are wholly appointed by gov- 
ernors. The only other wholly appointed board is appointed by the 
legislature of New York, one each year for a 13-year term. Eight 
States have no appointed members. Washington uses school direc- 
tors’ conventions to choose its twelve board members. 

In 1954, of the total of 374 members comprising the forty-two 
state education boards, 242 were appointed by governors, 13 by the 
legislature, 6 by the chief state school officer—a total of 261 appointed 
members, Fifty-seven were elected by the people and 17 by school 
board or other groups; 39 were ex officio members, of which 18 were 
chief state school officers and 9 governors.** 

A rather pronounced trend has occurred since 1910 away from 
ех officio state boards. Data from Keesecker, supplemented by later 
information, show this trend in Table 4. 


16 A wide variety of activities is centered in these three hundred boards: teacher 
education, certification, vocational education, textbook adoption, education of handi- 
Capped children, library service, university administration, agriculture and mechanical 
college administration, Negro education, and so forth. К 

17 Much of the information in this section is based on data in Ward W. Keesecker, 
State Boards of Education and Chief State School Officers, U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1950, No. 12 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950). 

18 Ibid., p. 14, supplemented by later data compiled by the authors. 
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TABLE 4 
MrrHops or SELECTING MEMBERS or STATE Boarps or Epucation, 1910 то 1954* 


Number of States Using Each Method 
Method of Selection 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1954 


Wholly or mostly ex officio .... 


20 12 11 8 4 
Wholly or mostly appointed or 
lected’ SAM LO SERIE 12 30 29 31 38 


? Source: Ward W. Keesecker, State Boards of Education and Chief State School Officers, 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1950, No. 12 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1950), p. 13, supplemented by later data. 


The question of whether state boards should be appointed by the 
governor or elected by the people is debatable. Little, in a compre- 
hensive investigation of state educational practice and of the opinions 
of experts in 1948,*® found that there was a wide practice of appoint- 
ment (also shown by the fact that 242 members were appointed by 
governors according to data above), and that expert opinion slightly 
favored appointment. There is some validity in the argument that 
appointment contradicts the American principle that direct control 
of education by the people is desirable at the state as well as at the 
community level. On the other hand, it is often likely that well 
qualified persons are reluctant to run for an elective position but are 
willing to serve on an appointed board. State boards of both the 
appointive and elective types seem to be operating satisfactorily, so, 
on practical grounds, it is impossible to make a decision on which 
is preferable. There is general agreement, however, on the unde- 
sirability of ex officio membership, since it is not held by virtue of 
interest and ability in the field of public education, but rather by 
reason of election or appointment to other offices. Chief state school 
officers should not be members of state boards, just as city school 
superintendents should not be members of their boards. Nor is there 
any reason why governors, attorneys general, and so forth, should 
automatically have membership on state boards. 

The term of office of most appointed or elected board members 
ranges from three to thirteen years and usually runs from four to 
eight years. Ex officio officers serve during the term of the office to 
which they are elected, usually four years. It is common practice 
to provide for staggered terms, so that complete change of member- 
ship at any one time is avoided. 

19 John R. Little, “A Study of Present Practices and the Opinions of Educational 
Authorities with Respect to the Implementation of State Responsibility for Public 


Education and Its Application to the State of Colorado" (Doctoral thesis, University 
of Colorado, 1948), p. 198. 
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As a rule, state boards serve without pay, although about a dozen 
states provide for small honorariums, such as $5 or $10 per day of 
attendance at meetings or other board work. All states provide for 
payment of expenses. Most require by law that boards meet a speci- 
fied number of times during the year. In practically all states other 
meetings may be called as deemed necessary. 

In most of the forty-two states having boards, certain qualifica- 
tions for membership have been established. Depending on the state, 
it is specified, for example, that one member shall be from each con- 
gressional district; one or more members shall be engaged in edu- 
cational work; no members shall be engaged in educational work; 
not more than a certain number shall belong to the same political 
party; no member shall be connected with any textbook company ; no 
member shall hold any other state office, and so on. 

No educational attainments are prescribed, but about seven out of 
eight board members are reported as having attended college. In 
general terms, educators agree that state board members should pos- 
sess the following qualifications : 


l. Unquestioned integrity of character. 

Strong convictions on the importance of public education at all 
levels. 

3. Freedom írom political entanglements and the ability to resist 
pressure from narrow special interest groups— social, occupa- 
tional, religious, racial, geographic, and so forth. 

4. Understanding of the duties of the office. 

5. Willingness and ability to devote time and energy to the 
office. 


Powers and Duties of State Boards.—All responsibility which 
is assumed by the state for public education, with the possible excep- 
tion of higher education, should be assigned to the state board of 
education. Some states prefer to assign jurisdiction over state teach- 
ers’ colleges to the central board, while others exclude all institutions 
of higher education from state board of education control. 

A close analogy can be drawn between a state board of education 
and a city school board. At both levels the boards are properly re- 
garded as mainly policy-making bodies with general supervisory con- 
trol over the respective educational enterprises, state and local. The 
administrative responsibilities in both cases are largely assigned to 
Professional executives. This is not the whole story, but there is a 
Breat deal of similarity both in theory and in practice between state 
and local boards, making due allowance for the differences in the 
Scope of their work and in governmental relationships. 
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Little, in his investigation of state educational practices and expert 
opinion, suggested that state board responsibility may be defined 
as partly directive and partly advisory. Directive responsibility in- 
volves the determination of requirements or minimum standards, and 
accompanying authority for supervision and enforcement. Advisory 
responsibility involves the exercise of leadership, encouragement, and 
cooperation with school districts. Most of the execution of board 
policy should be delegated to the chief state school officer and depart- 
ment of education. 

The following list of powers and duties, adapted from Keesecker's 
monograph,’ represents the consensus of state survey commissions 
and many other educational authorities. The state board of education 
should be empowered and required by law 


1. To exercise general control over all public schools. 

2. To formulate and adopt educational policies. 

3. To appoint a chief state school officer, and prescribe his duties, 
term of office, and salary. 

4. To appoint, upon nomination by the chief state school officer, 
such personnel as is deemed necessary. 

5. To adopt such rules and regulations in conformity with state 
law as may be necessary for its own governance and for the 
governance of all its employees. 

6. To organize the state department of education upon recom- 
mendation of the chief state school officer. 

7. To present to the governor a budget covering the necessary 
expenses of the education department, and a budget setting 
forth the amount of state appropriations needed for the school 
districts of the state and such institutions as are under board 
control. 

8. To decide appeals from decisions of the chief state school officer. 

9. di recommend school legislation to the governor and the legis- 
ature. 

10. To prescribe subjects to be taught in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

11. To promote the equalization of educational opportunities. 

12. To adopt rules and regulations in conformity with law for the 
distribution of state school funds. 

13. To develop rules and regulations for the use of federal funds for 
education. 

14. To adopt rules and regulations for schoolhouse construction. 

15. To adopt rules and regulations for teacher certification. 

16. To establish procedures for accrediting of schools. 

17. To accredit programs for the education of teachers. 


20 Little, op. cit., pp. 203 ff. 
21 Keesecker, op. cit., p. 107. 
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18. To have final authority for approval of school consolidation or 
district reorganization. 

19. To enforce compliance with all laws relating to education so far 
as it is under the board's jurisdiction. 


In some states there are other duties and powers assigned to the 
state board, such as approval of local budgets, auditing district ac- 
counts, and accrediting schools. However, no two states are alike in 
practice; some have rather highly centralized administrations, while 
others work through numerous boards in a pattern of diffused re- 
sponsibility. The weight of expert opinion favors centralization of 
responsibility in one board, except for higher education. Separate 
boards for vocational education, special education, and so forth, and 
Separate “Finance Commissions” (as in Utah) weaken the position 
of a state education board and result in duplication of effort and lack 
of coordination. 

That the nationwide pattern of state education authority and re- 
sponsibility is in need of much improvement can be gathered from the 
fact that in only thirteen states are the state boards vested with all 
general control over elementary and secondary education. In these 
thirteen states, also, an appointed executive officer is delegated all 
administrative functions. In twenty-three states authority and re- 
sponsibility are divided between state board and chief state school 
officer. In fourteen states a separate board for vocational education 
has authority and responsibility for that field." “There can be little 
hope,” say Beach and Gibbs, commenting on these facts, “for the de- 
velopment of a strong central education agency to provide needed 
Services until authority and responsibility for the state elementary 
and secondary programs are unified in a single state board which 
appoints its chief state school officer.” 


4. THe CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 


Development of the Office.—Thirty-three states provide for the 
office of chief state school officer in their constitutions and 15 by 
Statute. The first state superintendent was provided for by law in 
New York in 1812, By 1840, 11 states, and by 1850, 24 states and 
territories had created the office. All statés and territories had made 
Such provision by 1900. Michigan has the longest continuous expe- 
rience, dating from 1829, with professional state school heads. From 
time to time, 24 states have had ex officio officers, such as secretaries 

22 Fred F, Beach and Andrew Н. Gibbs, The Structure of State Departments of 


Education, U. S. Office of Education, Misc. No. 10 (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Tinting Office, 1949), pp. 11-13. : 
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of state or state treasurers, in the position. Since 1912 no ex officio 
officer has held the office. 

The early state superintendents were charged mainly with the ad- 
ministration of state and permanent school funds. As public educa- 
tion became increasingly democratized and more complex between 
1860 and 1890, there was a growing recognition of the need for better 
state school administration and supervision. A trend has prevailed 
since 1900, more pronounced since 1940, to strengthen the office 
by improving the conditions of selection, tenure, and pay, and by 
expanding the duties for which the state school head is responsible. 

E. B. Norton, former executive secretary of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, names recent developments which have 
contributed to the growing importance of the work of the chief educa- 
tion officer and his staff : *° 


1. Rapidly rising school enrollment. 

2. Expansion of vocational education. 

3. An awakening to need for rural school improvement, and state- 
wide planning for reorganization of districts. 

4. Rising professional standards for qualifications of teachers, and 
shifting of responsibility for certification to state departments. 

5. Increasing demands for leadership in curriculum development. 

6. Extension of pupil transportation. 

7. Growing recognition of the need for assistance in school plant 
planning, made especially important with the vast need for con- 
struction to accommodate record numbers. 

8. Recognition of state responsibility for more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunities. 

9. Demands for more state support and for developing more equi- 
table methods of financing education. 


There is no sign of a letup in the areas of service covered by this 
list, so far as one can see now. Many states still have a long way to 
go to implement state school administration adequately, but the pat- 
tern is well established. Enough knowledge and expert opinion are 
available on what to do—the job remaining is to apply them. 


Current Status of the Office.— The state education chief is legally 
recognized as the executive officer of the state board of education in 
thirty-seven of the forty-two states which have boards; in twenty-five 
he is secretary of the board. In the other states, he is the supreme 
education officer. In harmony with the growing recognition of his 
executive functions, an increasing number of states are changing the 
method of his selection from popular election to appointment. In 


23 E. B. Norton, “Chief State School Officers," Journal of the National Education 
Association, XXXVIII (January. 1949), pp. 48-50. 
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1896, of the forty-six states and territories which had a chief state 
school officer, thirty-four provided for his election by the people, 
seven for appointment by the governor, three for appointment by the 
state board, and two for appointment by the legislature. Table 5 
shows the changes since then. 


TABLE 5 
Mernops or SELECTING Cuter State ScHooL Orrrckns, 1920-1954 * 


Number of States Using Each Method 
Method of Selection rcc SS eee 
1920 1940 1954 

eee 


* Source: Keesecker, op. cit., p. 34, supplemented by later data compiled by the authors. 


The title used to designate the chief state school officer is not of 
much importance, but as a matter of incidental interest it may be 
noted that the term “superintendent of public instruction” is still 
the most popular, being used in twenty-seven states. Since 1900, 
the title “commissioner of education” has been adopted by fifteen 
States, 

The term of office ranges from one year ( Delaware) to six years 
(Minnesota), with the most frequent term being four years (twenty- 
Six states), There is a slow trend toward indefinite tenure, now the 
rule in eight states, and this will probably become more pronounced 
aS more states adopt the method of appointment by a state board. 
Table 6 gives the number of states with various terms of office since 
1910. Terms shorter than four years, coupled with the method of 
Popular election, do not make for stable and progressive adminis- 
tration, 

Salaries in 1952 ranged from $3,300 to $20,000 per year, with a 
median of about $8,000. Few states provide for salaries commen- 
Surate with the importance of the position. In some states, salaries 
аге fixed by constitution or statute and are hard to change. One 
Teason why the chief state school office has not always attracted 
highly qualified persons is the inadequacy of pay. Authorities agree 
that (1) the salary ought to equal or exceed that of the highest paid 
City school superintendent in the state, and (2) that the salary should 
be set by the state board, not fixed by law. 

Qualifications for the office are gradually improving as the pro- 
fessional nature of the work is becoming more fully appreciated. 
So far as the law is concerned, age and residence are the most com- 
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mon requirements. In only one third of the states are educational 
attainments specified by law, and in some of these the requirements 
are so general they are hard to interpret. In a few states, it is pos- 
sible for a person who cannot meet the requirements for the lowest 
grade of teacher's certificate to occupy the office. 


TABLE 6 
TERMS or OFFICE or CHIEF $тАТЕ Scoot Orricers, 1910-1954 


Number of States 
Term of Office 


(Years) 1910* 1925* 1937» 1954 * 
1 2 1 1 
21 14 13 10 
3 1 2 i 
19 24 25 26 
1 2 2 3 
Р 1 1 1 
2 4 4 7 


^ Data for forty-seven states from Henry E. Schrammel, The Organization of State 
Departments of Education (Columbus, Ohio: State University Press, 1926), p. 29. > 
Merritt M. Chambers, Some Features oj State Educational-Administrative Organization 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1937). Р 
* Fred Е. Beach and Andrew Н. Gibbs, Structure of State Departments of Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Misc. No. 10 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1949), p. 10. Revised by present authors to include data for 1954. 


It should be clear that, in these times, the executive head of a 
state school system should be exceptionally well prepared. It would 
be entirely in order to expect the chief state school officer to have 
earned a doctor's degree, with specialization in educational adminis- 
tration, and to possess several years of public school experience as 
teacher and administrator. Besides these professional attainments, 
he should have a well-adjusted personality, the ability to speak con- 
vincingly in public, a grasp of current educational and social prob- 
lems and trends, and vigorous good health. Such matters as age and 
place of residence should not carry weight in the selection of a state 
superintendent or commissioner, nor should vote-getting ability. 


Chief Powers and Duties.—The powers and duties assigned to 
the heads of the several state school systems vary widely. In the 
six states having no state board of education, the state superin- 
tendent or commissioner has greater authority and responsibility, as 
a rule, than in the other states. In general, however, the office is 
maturing to one of great responsibility and executive authority. 
There is no state school head with only advisory duties, although 
state law may endow the state board with almost complete authority. 
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In practice, state boards delegate much of their authority to their 
professional executives. 

The powers and duties which should be assigned to the state edu- 
cation chief are listed as follows, adapted from Keesecker.** 


l. General supervision of the public schools. 

2. Acting as the executive officer of the state board of educatica. 

3. Nominating personnel for his professional and clerical staff, 
and recommending the removal of any employee whose services 
are unsatisfactory. 

4. Organization of the state department of education in accordance 
with policies of the state board. 

5. Preparation of state courses of study. 

6. Preparation for submission to the state board, or, if there is no 
board, to the governor, of a budget for the expenses of the state 
department of education. 

7. Preparation of a budget, setting forth the amount of state funds 
which should be appropriated for the school districts and for 
such institutions as are under control of the state board. 

8. Interpreting the school laws and deciding controversies appealed 
to him from the decisions of local boards. 

9. Preparation of forms for reports from local districts and from 
such institutions as are under state board control. 

10, Evaluation of credentials and issuance of certificates to all edu- 
cational personnel, 

ll. Approving school sites and building plans, and assisting local 
districts in school plant planning. 

12. Distribution of state funds for education in accordance with law 
and the regulations of the state board. 

13. Review of proposals for school district reorganization, and 
submission of recommendation to state board. 

14. Reporting to state board and to governor on the status of the 
schools, the needs of the schools, and recommendations for im- 
provement. 

15. Approval of curriculums for preparation of teachers in state 


institutions. : 
16. Interpretation of educational achievement, objectives, and needs 


to the people of the state through a program of information. 


Naturally the state superintendent has to delegate much of the 
Work encompassed by this list to the professional staff of the state 
department of education. It is not to be thought that any one person 
could discharge all these duties by himself. It is his responsibility 
to see that it is done, and done in accordance with the law and the 
policies and directives of the state board. 


** Keesecker, op. cit, pp. 112-13. 
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The National Council of Chief State School Officers, organized 
about twenty-five years ago, has in recent years done much to clarify 
the responsibilities which attach to the office. Through the study of 
common problems, the Council has formulated principles which it 
believes are fundamental for the improvement of educational admin- 
istration at the state level. With the appointment, in 1948, of a full- 
time executive secretary with headquarters in Washington, it began 
to have an influential voice in the formation of policy and has spon- 
sored significant research on state school administration. Such an 
agency can stimulate state-wide improvement along sound lines, em- 
bracing as it does the key people in state school systems, and can aid 


greatly in the "professionalization" of state educational adminis- 
tration. 


5. THE STATE DEPARTMENT ОЕ EDUCATION 


The operating unit in a state school system is the state department 
of education. The administrative head is the chief state school 
officer, whose chief assistants usually are in charge of various major 
divisions or bureaus of the department. 


The State Department Staff.—The size of state department pro- 
fessional staffs covers a wide range, both in total number of per- 
sonnel employed and in number per thousand teachers. If all pro- 
fessional personnel is included (education, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation) the state totals range from a low of twelve 
in South Dakota to a high of five hundred six in New York. Fifteen 
states have fewer than fifty staff members, eighteen have fifty to 
one hundred inclusive, and fifteen have more than one hundred— 
only two more than three hundred (California and New York). 
According to the 1949 report of the Council of State Governments, 
the number of staff members per thousand teachers ranges from 
1.5 to 30.8.** 

However, it is worthy of note that of the 4,312 persons com- 
prising state educational professional staffs in all forty-eight states 
in 1949, only 2,317 or 53.7 per cent are engaged in general public 
educational work. The rest are assigned to vocational education 
(1,041 or 24.1 per cent), and vocational rehabilitation (1,041 or 

25 The term “Texas Education Agency" was adopted by law in that state in 
1949. The Agency includes the state of education, the commissioner of edu- 


cation, and the professional, technical, and clerical staff. For all practical purposes, 
and as used in this discussion, the state department of education means the profes- 
sional staff headed by the chief state school officer. 
26 Beach and Gibbs, ор. cit., p. 13. А 
21 Council of State Governments, The Forty-eight State School Systems (Chi- 
cago: The Council, 1949), p. 188. 
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24.1 per cent).** The federally-aided programs have apparently been 
successful in procuring much more personnel than have the state edu- 
cation programs themselves. The imbalance must be clear even to a 
biased person, for neither the vocational education nor the rehabilita- 
tion programs remotely approach the public elementary and secondary 
school programs of general education in scope or importance. 

The qualifications of state department personnel have never been 
noted for high standards, generally speaking. The poverty of finan- 
cial support which prevails (less than twelve cents per capita in most 
states) is reflected in the inadequate size of staffs, in the insufficient 
qualifications of the members, and in salaries. In 1949, it was re- 
ported that in only twelve state departments did 10 per cent or more 
of the professional staffs possess doctor's degrees.*® Only ten states 
reported master’s degrees held by 75 per cent or more, and twenty-one 
States between 26 and 50 per cent. 

The salary levels, with minimums from $1,500 to $4,500, and 
maximums from about $3,300 to $10,000 (except in New York, 
which has a maximum of $13,500) are hardly adequate to command 
the services of first-rate professionals. These figures may have been 
revised upward in the last year or two, but it is sure that, whatever 
they are now, they are too low, considering the penurious manner in 
which states usually reward their public servants. Except in states 
which have well developed civil service policies, state department staff 
members have poor security. All these conditions combine to make 
the improvement of state school services a most vexatious prob- 
lem. 


Major Functions of State Education Departments." —The Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers identifies three major 
types of functions exercised by state education departments : leader- 
ship, regulation, and operation. The relative emphasis placed on each 
varies among the states, and the methods by which each function is 
discharged vary also. In highly centralized states, such as New 
York, North Carolina, and Maryland, there is likely to be more direc- 
tion and control. In states with more decentralized organization and 
limited authority, as in Michigan, Iowa, and Colorado, there is more 
, **In some states, vocational education and rehabilitation staffs are not included 
їп state rtment staffs but are administered by different agencies. The total 


number of full-time kers actually employed by state тез св цу is 3,548, which 
means that 764 others wore under seperate еа tion or rehabilitation 


s. 
29 Council of State Governments, op. cit., p. 45. 


зо This section is based, i study by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. "Sec Fred F. The Functions of State Depart- 
Cents о} Education, U. S. Office of Education, Misc. No. 12 (W: Dc: 


ernment Printing Office, 1950), pp. 3-23. 
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emphasis on counsel and assistance. There is a noticeable trend 
toward making state departments function increasingly as service 
agencies for the schools, providing assistance directly to school 
districts. 

The leadership function includes (1) planning, (2) research, (3) 
advice and consultation, (4) coordination, and (5) public relations. 
The regulatory function serves at least five chief purposes: (1) pro- 
tection of the lives and health of children, (2) assurance of safety 
and economy in the use of school funds, (3) promotion of efficiency 
in educational management, (4) maintenance and improvement of a 
reasonably adequate foundation program of instruction, and (5) 
development of an educated citizenry, e.g., through enforcement of 
school attendance. 

The operational function is of minor importance except as a matter 
of principle, but in this respect it is of grave concern. It relates to 
the direct operation of various kinds of educational programs by the 
state, such as teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, adult education, vo- 
cational education, and so forth. The American concept of public 
school administration hardly includes direct operation or immediate 
management of any educational program by a state board of educa- 
tion. The sound position of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers on this is admirably stated in the report cited above: 
membership on a state board of education should carry with it such 
opportunity for service that no one who is well qualified can afford 
to refuse to become a member. To realize this objective and to make 
the state board the great policy-determining body it should be, it 
must be entirely free from details of operation and management. 
Other state boards and agencies having jurisdiction over parts of 
the state educational program should be subordinate to the state board 
and should be operating agencies. 

The conclusion is that only two major functions are appropriate 
for state departments of education : regulation and leadership—the 
first to see that the will of the state with respect to education is carried 
out; the second, to help the people help themselves by providing 
expert professional and technical services, 

31 In Michigan, both the board and the state su rintendent are elected by the 
people. The state superintendent is ex officio patie and secretary of the board, 
and has constitutional authority to exercise “general supervision of public instruc- 
tion." The board's functions are limited to the control primarily of the teachers’ 
colleges, preparation and certification of teachers, and approval of pupil transporta- 
tion. Iowa has no state board, except for higher education. The state superintendent 
is elected and has general supervision and control of ublic schools, and is the 
principal agent for policy determination. In Colorado, the commissioner of educa- 
tion is executive officer of the state board and chief administrative officer of the state 


department, but State authority is seriously limited by a constitutional provision 
that “control of instruction” is vested in school district boards, 
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Areas of Service.— Thirty-three specific areas of service are pro- 
vided for by four or more state education departments. These areas 
and the per cent of staff time devoted to them are listed in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF TIME or Fomry-ErGHT STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS TO THIRTY-THREE AREAS OF SERVICE, 1949* 


Per Cent of Professional Staff Time 
Service Area 


1. Adult education „с ОС 16 
2. Audiovisual education .... oz .06 
3. Correspondence schools ..... .03 
4. Department administration .. 10 
5. Exceptional children ........... 49 
6. Finance and business administration .. 43 
7, Guidance nossas ЕОР UR) 
8. Higher education ......... 11 
9. Instructional services ......... 232 
10. Local school unit reorganization . п 
11. Placement service 08 
12. Private academic schools 

(elementary and secondary) ...... 07 
13. Public relations ‚Е.А. 5 13 
14. Pupil transportation 12 
15. Records and reports 10 
1б. Recreation; шл ОЛА 07 
17. Research and statistics .... 10 
18. Scholarships ............-+- 06 
19. School attendance and census 06 
20. School health services .... 06 
21. School law. е н ШШЩ A 
22. School library А ДОЙ 07 
23. School lunch ............. 66 
24. School plant ............. b. 
25. State and local libraries .. 
26. Surplus property ..... 2 
27. Teacher certification .. 11 
28. Teacher education .... 76 
29. Teacher retirement ..... 07 
90. Textbooks (У s 
31. Veterans’ education ............-}у[уү 22 


32. Vocational education ...... 
33. Vocational rehabilitation 


* Source: Fi ^ ti State Departments of Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Misc. No. 12 (Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 23. 


Services which are most frequently described by state departments 
as in need of expansion are instructional services, research and sta- | 
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tistical services, school plant consultative services, audiovisual edu- 
cation, and guidance. The wide range of time allotted to many 
services, as shown in Table 7, certainly provides food for thought. 


The heavy emphasis on vocational education and rehabilitation should 
also be noted. 


Organization of State Departments.— The plan of organization 
of state education departments is different from state to state. While 
it is impossible to generalize to any great extent, there is slowly 
emerging a pattern that is more or less followed in many states. This 
pattern provides for the state board as the top policy agency, whose 
executive officer is the state superintendent or commissioner. In more 
populous states, there are several associate and assistant commission- 
ers in charge of major areas of service or groups of areas; in less 
populous states, these officers are directors of divisions. The com- 
ponent parts of the divisions are called bureaus, each bureau headed 
by a chief. 

Figures 1-4, dealing with the organization of the state education 
departments of California, Missouri, New York, and Texas, as of 
1952, are presented as examples of state department organization in 
various regions of the country. 


6. CONCLUSION 


We have seen that there is great diversity of practice and policy 
among thestates. Progress has not, by any means, been made evenly 
by all forty-eight states; they vary in many aspects of the total educa- 
tional program. Yet it is fair to state that there is a notable con- 
currence of goals among the states underlying the whole educational 
enterprise. Likenesses surpass differences with respect to the funda- 
mental elements. Millions of children migrate with their parents 
from state to state, and teachers move from state to state, but no 
serious ill effects are apparent. It is unlikely that the state school 
systems will ever be uniform, although they will tend to become more 
alike. Strict uniformity would be undesirable, for from diversity 
stems progress. 

Some experts feel that there is too strong a trend toward state 
centralization. The authors are convinced that, in most states, this 
is not true and that weakness rather than strength is still the domi- 
nant characteristic of state school administration. Most state depart- 
ments have not yet been reorganized and staffed to perform well the 
functions for which they may legitimately be held responsible. 
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all 
to 


The relationship of school districts to state administration is gradu- 
y being clarified and stabilized. If state administration adheres 
the ideals currently expressed by chief state school officers, em- 


there is littleto fear. It is unlikely that the appeal of mere mechanical 
efficiency will ever stifle local interest and initiative in American 
schools. 


N 


| 10. 


Mi 


Topics ron Stupy AND DISCUSSION 


Alonzo Grace, in the Forty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, lists eight principles of state school ad- 
ministration. Consult this work and illustrate the application of these 
principles in the functioning of a state department of education. 
Outline your idea of the most feasible organization for the adminis- 
tration of the state school system. How would you have the state 
board selected? How many members should be included and how 
long a term should they serve? What would be the board's primary 
functions? How would administrative officers be selected? 

“The education function is so powerful in its potentialities and im- 
plications that it should never be far removed from the intimate 
control of the people.” *? Would this underlying philosophy mili- 
tate against a strong state school administration? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of a centralized state school adminis- 
trative plan? 

Are the functions of state departments of education the same in all 
states? Should they be? 

What should be the responsibilities of a state education department 
in the areas of (a) finance, (b) personnel, (c) school plant, and 
(d) curriculum? 

Prepare an analytical comparison of the powers and duties of your 
state board of education with those listed in this chapter. Do the 
same for the chief state school officer. 

In what respects is current state educational administration most 
progressive? What are its chief weaknesses? 

Study the constitutional provisions on education in your state, and 
suggest such revision as you think desirable. 

Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of a single state board 
and multiple boards for the supervision of educational activities, 
including higher education. 

To what extent should nonpublic schools be subject to state control ? 
Examine the latest annual or biennial report of your chief state 
school officer. How could it be improved in organization, contents, 
form? 

32 Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration (2d ed.; Boston: Houghton 
йїп Co., 1951). 


| phasizing leadership and service rather than regulation and control, 
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12. Procure the full text of a state supreme court decision on a case 
related to public education. Analyze how the court arrived at its 
decision, 
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Chapter 3 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


If a foreigner were to come to the United States and ask about 
the educational system here, he would be told that there is no national 
system but that there are forty-eight state systems of education. 
Although, as has been shown, there is similarity among the forty- 
eight systems, education in the United States has developed along the 
line of state responsibility and authority. The state systems of edu- 
cation developed from the local community upward and not from the 
central government downward. Since there is no reference in the 
federal Constitution indicating that education is a concern of the 
central government (see Chapter 2), the states proceeded to develop 
different systems of education without any thought of financial as- 
sistance, authority, control, or direction from the federal govern- 
ment. 

There are numerous reasons suggested for the lack of reference to 
education in the Constitution. The leaders of our country had re- 
cently freed themselves from a highly centralized government whose 
administration, they felt, had been unendurable, and they were not in 
the mood to grant to the federal government any more power than 
was necessary. А vast majority of the leaders, also, were the prod- 
ucts of the private schools, many of which were maintained and 
controlled by religious organizations. It may be said that the schools 
were considered as a function of the home and church by those persons 
who had much to do with writing the Constitution. Also, at the time 
the Constitution was signed, several of the states had provided for 
education in their state constitutions; the leaders from those states 
probably did not want the federal Constitution to interfere with what 
had been done in the states. 

There are some who believe that the omission of education in the 
Constitution was “by default." Мо matter what the cause may 
have been, public education has developed along the line of state 
responsibility and authority. 
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1. Feperat AurHonrrY AND Ровілс EDUCATION 


At the beginning of our new government, the federal policy ap- 
peared to be one of “hands off” so far as promoting public education 
was concerned. This policy, however, did not last very long. Court 
cases were soon begun which required decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. Many of these decisions gave the federal govern- 
ment power over education in the states and territories. 


Authority Exercised Through Courts. Probably the first 
United States Supreme Court decision to affect education was the 
one that gave Congress the right to grant lands and appropriate 
money for promoting education in the states. In part, this decision 
was based upon what is known as the “general welfare clause" of 
the Preamble to the Constitution. It was also based upon the articles 
which give Congress the power “to lay and collect taxes . . . and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States, . . ."* and “to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States; . . ."? 

The United States Supreme Court in 1900 rendered a decision 
which directed the Richmond County, Virginia, Board of Education 
to provide equal educational opportunities for all pupils. Richmond 
County was operating a high school for whites but none for Negroes. 
In this decision there was no attempt on the part of the Supreme 
Court to interfere with the authority of the state to determine the 
administrative structure of education within its boundaries, but the 
decision did point out that the benefits and burdens of taxation must 
be shared without discrimination against any race and that the 
county must therefore establish a high school for Negroes.* 

In 1923 the United States Supreme Court gave a decision on the 
Nebraska case. The State Legislature in 1919 passed a law pro- 
hibiting the teaching of foreign languages to pupils in public and 
nonpublic schools below the eighth grade. The State Supreme Court 
of Nebraska upheld the law, and the case was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court on the issue of whether the prohibition of 
teaching foreign languages in public and nonpublic elementary schools 
deprived persons of life, liberty, or property. The United States 


1 Not all court cases affecting education will be discussed in this section. It is 
designed to give a few examples to show the authoritative relationship of the federal 
government to education in the states. 

? United States Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 8. 

3 Ibid., Art. IV, Sec. 3. 

* Cummings v. Richmond County Board of Education, 175 U.S. 528 (1900). 
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Supreme Court held that, under the Fourteenth Amendment, the 
state could not deprive a foreign-language teacher of the right to 
follow his vocation and the right of parents to employ such a teacher 
for their children.* 

In 1922 the people of Oregon approved a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the legislature to pass a law which required all 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen years to attend the 
public schools. This law would have eliminated all nonpublic ele- 
mentary schools. The United States Supreme Court ruled that this 
law was contrary to the United States Constitution because it inter- 
fered with the liberty of parents in the education of their children. 
The decision stated that “the child is not the mere creature of the 
State; those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, 
coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations." * This decision points out the right of the par- 
ents to direct and control the education of their children and also the 
right of the private schools to use their property in the education 
of children. 

In 1927 the United States Supreme Court upheld the Supreme 
Court of the State of Mississippi in its decision that the state could 
assign a Chinese child, born in and, therefore, a citizen of the United 
States, to a school for nonwhite pupils when equal facilities are pro- 
vided. The laws of Mississippi provide for separate schools for white 
and nonwhite pupils.” This is an example of a case where the United 
States Supreme Court did not interfere with the state authority over 
education. The case did not involve equal educational opportunities 
for the separate races but only the authority of the state to operate 
separate school systems for whites and nonwhites. 

In 1938 the Supreme Court rendered a six-to-two decision in 
what is known as the Gaines Case.* Lloyd Gaines, a Negro, made 
application to enter the Law School of the University of Missouri. 
He was not allowed to enter because the University did not admit 
Negro students. The court ruled that either the Negro student be 
admitted to the Law School of the University, or a school of law of 
equal rank which he could attend must be established. 

In 1943 the Court handed down a decision in which compulsory 
salute to the American flag and recitation of the pledge of allegiance 
were declared to be in violation of the First Amendment prohibiting 


5 Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, 43 S. Ct. 625, 29 A.L.R. 1446 (1923). 

в Pierce v. Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and 
Pierce v. Hill Military Academy, 268 U.S, 510, 45 S. Ct. 571, 3 A.L.R. 468 (1925). 

т Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78 (1927). 

в Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, Registrar of the University of Missouri et al., 
305 U.S. 337-54 (1938). 
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infringement of the exercise of freedom of religion." This ruling 
reversed the 1940 decision of the Court in the Gobitis case, in which 
a local board was sustained in requiring the flag salute as a condition 
for school attendance. 

The school authorities in Champaign County, Illinois, permitted 
religious teachers, employed by private religious groups, to come into 
the school buildings during the regular school hours for religious 
instructions. A patron of the school district charged that this joint 
public school-religious-group program violated the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments of the United States Constitution. The case 
went to the United States Supreme Court and a decision was ren- 
dered in 1948. The concurring justices reviewed the facts and re- 
ported, in part, the following: “Religious education so conducted on 
school time and property is patently woven into the working scheme 
of the school. The Champaign arrangement thus presents powerful 
elements of inherent pressure by the school system in the interest of 
religious sects. The fact that this power has not been used to dis- 
criminate is beside the point. Separation is a requirement to abstain 
from fusing functions of government and of religious sects, not merely 
to treat them all equally . . .” *° 

Although there was a dissenting opinion in this decision, the im- 
plications of the concurring members are far-reaching. The case has 
caused a re-examination of the relationship between schools and reli- 
gious groups in several respects. Curriculum materials and consti- 
tutional methods of presenting them became a problem of the leaders 
of education and religion. Cases such as the McCollum case make 
one realize that the United States Supreme Court is becoming more 
and more a National Board of Education ruling on what may be done 
in the public schools. 

General control of public education has been avoided in federal 
legislation, as indicated in Chapter 2, The United States Supreme 
Court has consistently upheld state control of education, within the 
framework of the Constitution. As society becomes more complex, 
more problems of national policy appear. This makes it necessary 
for the Court repeatedly to define the functions and limits of public 
education through its decisions. It is true that the federal govern- 
ment does exercise a degree of authority in education. But it is 
always constitutional authority, and no grant of power is thereby made 
to Congress for general control of the public schools. 

9 West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943). The 
Gobitis case is cited as Minersville School District у. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586, 60 S. 
Ct. 1010, 84 L. Ed. 1375 (1940). 


19 Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of School District No. 71, 
Champaign County, 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 
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Authority Through Legislation.—The federal government has 
become an authoritative power over public education not only through 
court decisions but also through legislation. The first legislation 
passed by Congress giving the federal government some authority 
over education in the several states was on the college level. 

The first Morrill Act was passed during the Civil War in 1862. 
This bill provided for a grant of thirty thousand acres of land to 
each state for each senator and representative in Congress for the 
establishment of a college in the state to teach agriculture and me- 
chanical arts. This bill also provided that each of these schools must 
give instruction in military science and tactics. All existing states 
and all new states were eligible to receive the grant. The federal 
government issued land scrip to those states which had no federal 
land. Under this act, there were 11,375,665 acres of land allotted 
to the several states. 

It is to be noted that under this act the federal government began 
a new policy of exercising authority or control; it specified a purpose, 
established military science and tactics in the curriculum, and re- 
quired an annual report. This legislation, although for the college 
level, is regarded as the first of a series of acts by which the govern- 
ment exercises some control over specific aspects of educational 
service. 

The second Morrill Act was passed in 1890 and provided an 
annual appropriation to these agriculture and mechanical arts col- 
leges starting at $15,000 and increasing to $25,000. Since that time 
there have been numerous amendments which increased the annual 
appropriations, as well as other acts designed to foster agricultural 
education, such as the Hatch Act for agricultural research in 
1887, and the Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension in 1914. 
These acts and amendments all contain some form of federal 
control. 

The first federal legislation which affected public education (edu- 
cation below college level), was the Smith-Hughes Act, passed on 
February 23, 1917. It provided for aid in four funds designed as 
follows : 


1. For the purpose of cooperating with the states in paying the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, to be allotted to the states in the proportion which their 
rural population bears to the total rural population of the United 
States. 

2. For the purpose of cooperating with the states in paying the 
salaries of teachers of trades, home economics, and industrial 
subjects, to be allotted to the states in proportion which their 
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urban population bears to the total urban population of the United 
States. 

3. For the purpose of cooperating with the states in preparing 
teachers, supervisors, directors of agricultural subjects, and 
teachers of trade and industrial and home economic subjects, to 
be allotted to the states in the proportion which their population 
bears to the total population of the United States. 

4. For making or cooperating in studies, investigations, and re- 
ports as to needs and courses in agriculture, home economics, 
trades, industries, and commerce. 


This act provided for a seven-member Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. There were to be four ex officio members and three 
appointed by the President. The three appointed by the President 
were to represent agriculture, industry, and labor. The ex officio 
members were the Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce. 
In 1933 President Roosevelt transferred the functions of the Federal 
Vocational Board to the Department of Interior. The Secretary of 
Interior assigned the administration of the act to the Commissioner 
of Education. The Federal Board for Vocational Education became 
an advisory board. Today the vocational program is administered 
by the Division of Vocational Education of the Office of Education. 
The act also provided for a State Board for Vocational Education, 
matching of funds for salaries, and federal supervision of plans, work, 
and expenditures. The act further stipulated that the students in this 
program must be fourteen years of age or over and not on the college 
level. The program has been continued by successive acts." There 
has been an extension of the vocational program under the George- 
Deen Act to include distributive education and vocational guidance. 

During World War I, Congress passed the Smith-Sears Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, which provided for vocational adjustment, 
rehabilitation, and medical care for the armed forces personnel who 
were mentally or physically crippled. This act continued in operation 
until 1927, 

The Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Smith-Bankhead 
Act) was passed on June 2, 1920. This act provided aid (to be 
matched by the states) for the rehabilitation of disabled persons. It 
provided for a vocational rehabilitation board in each state and a 


11 In 1924 an act was to extend the Smith-H. Act to all territories. 
The George-Reed Act in 1929, the Geor, -Ellzey Act in 934 and the George-Deen 
Act in 1937 have pertained to vocati education. Under the George-Barden Act 
(1946) Congress is authorized to appropriate about $37,000,000 in aid for vocational 
education, but in recent years the aid has been approximately $21,000,000 annually. 


 —— 
—— 
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federal director responsible to the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

In 1944 Public Law 346, known as the G. I. Bill of Rights, and 
Public Law 16, concerning vocational rehabilitation for wounded 
veterans, were passed. The former provided educational opportuni- 
ties for all servicemen by allowing $500 a year for tuition and books 
plus a monthly living allowance. Public Law 16 was especially de- 
signed to rehabilitate those who were wounded and needed special 
training. Although these bills were not designed as aid to schools 
and colleges, no one will deny that the schools and colleges have 
benefited from them to a great extent. 

The federal lunch program under the supervision of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has been of much assistance to the 
public schools. Although considerable control is exercised by the 
federal government through state directors, most school adminis- 
trators agree that it is a worthy program. The program provides for 
state purchase of surplus foods and reimbursement from the federal 
government, varying with the type of meals served. The cost of this 
program is well over $50,000,000 per year. 

There have been numerous other bills passed and executed by 
the federal government which have been of assistance to the public 
school."* Although all these have been worth while, educators still 
view with concern the increase in federal authority over public edu- 
cation through legislation. 


Evaluation of Federal Authority Over Public Education.—No 
one can question the value of the educational program that has come 
about as a result of the federal government's activities. The many 
court decisions which have been necessary because of our increas- 
ingly complex society have helped clear up many difficult situations. 
Similar suits in different state courts have been contradictory. Some 
state courts have ruled in favor of state legislation which was con- 
tradictory to the United States Constitution and have made it neces- 
sary for the highest court to render a decision so that all people 
throughout the country would receive equal benefit, privilege, and 
protection. 

The financial support furnished as a result of federal legislation 
has stimulated education throughout the country. Although the 


1? Some of these are the Lanham Act in 1941 for training war plant workers 
under the direction of the United States Office of Education, Public Law 815 for 
constructing school plants in areas which were overburdened because of federal 
activities, and Public Law 874 for helping finance current expenses in such areas. 
During the depression years, the federal government assisted schools through the 
N.Y.A., CC.C, W.P.A., P.W.A., and gave special aid to certain districts to keep 
the schools open. 
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support has been for particular types of education and not for general 
education, no one can deny that the total public educational program 
has gone forward as a result of this federal stimulus. Vocational 
education has certainly advanced far beyond all expectations since the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Up to that time little had 
been done to make vocational education a regular part of the total 
program of public education. A few cities had established vocational 
schools apart from the regular program, but the mass of youth did 
not have an opportunity to secure such training. Today, however, 
vocational education of some type is available to almost all high school 
pupils. 

Тһе vocational program has stimulated adult education of all 
types and has aided in farm improvement as well as other occupa- 
tional programs. Federal authority over vocational education has 
brought about new instructional aids, better trained teaching per- 
sonnel, better physical facilities, higher salaries for teachers, and 
closer cooperation between the school and thé community. Many 
public schools today have well equipped laboratories and shops 
as a result of this federal authority over the vocational pro- 
gram. 

Not all the results from the vocational program have been good. 
There are several deleterious effects. Although the Smith-Hughes 
Act provided for a wide interpretation of the program, the persons 
who have been in charge have held a narrow concept and have tended 
to set the vocational program apart from the rest of the school. Many 
vocational teachers, especially those in agriculture, fail to realize that 
they are regular teachers and refuse to participate in many of the 
activities required of other teachers. As a general rule, vocational 
teachers not only receive a higher salary per month than the regular 
teachers but also are employed more months in the year. Most voca- 
tional teachers have a lighter teaching load measured by the number 
of pupils per teacher per week. These conditions have had a tendency 
to make for poor teacher morale among the regular teachers, No 
doubt as teachers' salaries are increased, the difference in salaries will 
be less and morale will be improved. 

There is still a tendency to separate the programs of training for 
vocational teachers and regular academic teachers. The two should 
be brought more closely together. Vocational and academic educa- 
tion make general education and should not be treated as two distinct 
types of education. Whenever the federal and state authorities realize 
that both vocational and regular academic education are essential and 
that neither one can succeed without the other, there will be a better 
and closer integration. Then, and only then, vocational education 
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will receive the much needed support of the regular teachers and 
administrators. 

Federal participation in the lunch program has been a wonderful 
experiment. There are literally thousands of children who are now 
receiving at least one well balanced meal each day; such was not the 
situation before this program went into operation. As a result of 
this program, thousands of good cafeterias have been constructed 
and equipped for feeding children. There are some administrators, 
however, who feel that the federal and state authorities are exercising 
entirely too much control over the program. Probably some of this 
control was needed at the beginning to enforce high standards, but 
it would seem that this area of school administration should be en- 
tirely in the hands of the state and local school authorities. 

Thus, it may be said that the federal government is exercising 
much control over public education. Some of this control seems to be 
producing good results and some does not. The direction we con- 
tinue to go depends upon the people for, in America, the people still 
are supreme through the use of the ballot. 


2. FEDERAL INTEREST IN Ерослтом WirHout CONTROL 


From the preceding discussion, one might think that the federal 
government has not shown interest in public education unless definite 
control reverted to it. The fact is that the first interest the federal 
government displayed in public education was manifested through 
grants without the exercise of any control. 


Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. Colonel Timothy Pickering, in 
1783, drew up certain proposals for settling a new state in the national 
domain, now Ohio, by the officers and soldiers of the federal army. 
Article 7 of the proposals read : 

These rights being secured, all the surplus lands shall be the common 
property of the State, and be disposed of for the common good; as for laying 
out roads, building bridges, creating public buildings, establishing schools and 
academies, defraying the expenses of government, and other public uses. 


The Congress of the Confederation, two years later, adopted 
Pickering’s proposals in part and passed the Ordinance of 1785, 
which ordered the rectangular system of land survey and laid the 
foundation for a future national land policy by stating that, “there 
shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools within the said township.” 

Another act, the Ordinance of 1787, made no reservations of lands 
for schools, but did state a principle for settling the whole North- 
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west Territory. It stated that "religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

The new federal government was inaugurated on April 30, 1789; 
and Article IV, Sec. 3, Par. 2 gave Congress full power to control 
and dispose of the national domain. Vermont (1791), Kentucky 
(1793), and Tennessee (1796), were admitted to the Union but did 
not receive any public lands for schools or religion, since Congress 
had not established a definite land grant policy. 


The Ohio Policy. The first land grant policy for education began 
in 1802 with the admission of Ohio into the Union. Congress granted 
the sixteenth section in each township “to the inhabitants thereof” 
for schools. Congress also gave to the state other lands and “five 
per cent of the net proceeds of the sale of all public lands within the 
state,” provided the state would exempt such land from taxation for 
five years after date of sale.*® 

In 1803 Congress passed another act confirming all previous grants 
to schools and gave another township to the state for seminary pur- 
poses. Congress stated these grants were to be “for schools and for 
no other use, intent, or purpose whatever." The control of the school 
lands was given to the state legislature. This act also extended the 
national domain south of Tennessee. In 1821 an act of Congress 
extended grants to Indiana (1816), Mississippi (1817), and Ala- 
bama (1819) under the plan established for Ohio in 1802. When 
Illinois was admitted to the union in 1818, a slightly different form 
was used. The sixteenth section of each township was "granted to 
the State, for use of the inhabitants of such township, for the use of 
schools," while in the Ohio plan the lands were "granted to the 
inhabitants of each township to use for schools." Missouri (1821) 
and Arkansas (1806) were granted lands under the Illinois plan. 


The Michigan Plan. The weakness of the plans used for Ohio 
and Illinois was recognized; and when Michigan was admitted to the 
Union in 1837, Congress gave the sixteenth section of each town- 
ship "to the State, for the use of schools." '* This policy has been 
followed for all states entering the Union after 1837. All states ad- 
mitted to the Union between the years of 1802 and 1850 received the 
sixteenth section of land for schools. 


18 Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Administration (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927), p. 21. 

14 It is to be noted that the Ohio plan gave the land to the township for the 
schools of the township, the Illinois plan gave the land to the state for the schools 
in the township and the Michigan plan gave the land to the state for all schools. 
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The Oregon Plan. Congress established a territorial government 
in Oregon in 1848 and, at that time, reserved the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections of land in each township for the benefit of schools. 
California (1850) was the first state to enter the union under this 
plan. All states admitted to the Union from 1850 to 1896 received 
two sections of land. 


The Utah Plan. Utah was admitted to the Union in 1896 and 
Congress granted four sections—the second, sixteenth, thirty-second, 
and thirty-sixth—to the state for the scliools. “Due to arid condi- 
tions and the low price at which much of the land granted must be 
sold, the Utah grants will probably prove less valuable than the two- 
section grants to a number of preceding States." *° 


The Oklahoma Plan. When Oklahoma was admitted to the Union 
in 1907, the grant included two sections of land (sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth) and five million dollars in gold. (The gold grant was given 
in lieu of grants in the Old Indian Territory.) The state was given 
additional land for normal schools, agricultural colleges, university, 
public buildings, and charitable and penal institutions. 


States Receiving Land Grants.— There were thirty states which 
received benefits for public education through land grants. “The 
thirteen original states; Vermont, Maine, and West Virginia, which 
were carved from original states ; and Kentucky, which was admitted 
before the land grant policy began, did not participate in the dis- 
tribution” ™ of the free lands. Texas was annexed; therefore she 
did not receive any grants. Although Maryland petitioned Congress 
that each state in the Union “has an equal right to participate in the 
benefits of the public land” and the petition was endorsed by Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Kentucky, the Committee on Public Lands reported 
unfavorably on the petition because the land given to the new states 
was “sale bottomed upon valuable considerations, in which the new 
states surrendered their right of sovereignty over the remaining pub- 
lic land, and gave up taxes on land sold for five years.” *” 


Extent of Land Grants.—Although Congress may have had the 
motive of stimulating public land sales by granting land to the states 
for school purposes, the public schools in thirty states received con- 
siderable benefits. F. H. Swift ** reported that there were 73,155,- 

15 Cubberley, op. cit., p. 25. 

16 Ibid., p. 28. 

17 Ibid., p. 28. a : 

15 F, H. B vift, Federal Aid to Public Schools, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1922, No. 47 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1922), p. 10. 
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075 acres, or 114,304.8 square miles, of land given to the states in 
the several grants. 

Table 8 shows the amounts of land grants for public schools given 
to the several states. 


TABLE 8 
FEDERAL LAND Grants FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


T MÀ s 


Group 1, States Receiving Section No. 16 


States Acres 
ee E 
Domen messe 807,271 
Michigan 1,021,867 
Mississippi .. 824,213 
Missouri .... 1,221,813 
ОШО ci os 724,266 
Wisconsin 982,329 


METRE EI сз, элу Is 


Oklahoma 
а ay ouo cuis 
South Dakota 
Молла” ore АТЫЛ 5,198,258 | Washington 
С Грае EE 2,730,951 | Wyoming 


Acres Square Miles 
D TEIL «an 73,155,075 114,304.8 


EUM, eue es os eR 
Alaska reservations 
(Sections 16 and 36) ........... 21,009,209 32,826.8 
Grand Total $us ee 94,164,284 147,131.6 


* Also received $5,000,000 in gold. 


Figure 5 shows a map of the United States and the states receiv- 
ing land grants and those not receiving grants. 


Union, Congress granted the state 24,216 acres of saline land. This 
was sold for $41,024, which was placed in the permanent school fund. 
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Indiana received approximately $85,000 from its 23,040 acres of 
saline land.'? Later, Congress made a practice of granting to the 
new states two townships in the place of the saline land. A total of 
834,235 acres of saline land was granted to the states, about 600,000 
acres of which was used for the benefit of public education.*^ 


16th Section 

ESQ 10th & 36th Sections 
EXE] Four Sections 

LL No land grants 


Figure 5.—Land Grants for Common Schools 


The Enabling Act for Ohio provided for granting to the state 
5 per cent of the net proceeds of the sale of public land within the 
state for public improvement. This plan was followed for all states 
(except Illinois) which were admitted to the Union up to 1860. In 
the case of Illinois, three fifths of the 5 per cent went directly to the 
permanent school fund. Some of the other states, also, put part of 
their money into this fund. All states admitted after 1860 were 
granted the money for the permanent school funds. A total of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 was added to the permanent school funds 
of the several states by this practice." 

In 1836 the “Act to regulate the Deposit of Public Money" was 
passed. Because of the panic of 1837, however, only three payments 
were made to the states, making a total of $28,171,453.86 deposited 
with the several states. Although the act provided that the money 
was to be deposited with the states for use and could be recalled by 
Congress, everyone considered it as a distribution of public money. 

19 Cubberley, of. cit, р. 30. 

Ibid., p. 3. 


29 Ibid. 


21 Тый, p. 32. 
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All the swamp and overflowed lands were granted to the State 
of Louisiana in 1849 by Congress as payment for the amount the state 
spent in reclamation work. This act was continued until 1866 and 
added large areas in other states to previous grants. Approximately 
40,000,000 acres at an estimated value of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 
were added to the permanent school funds of the states.** 

Congress, in 1908, passed an act which annually gave 25 per cent of 
the income derived from federal forests to the state to use for roads 
and schools in the county where the forest was located. In 1920 this 
act was changed to include income from all nonmetallic mineral de- 
posits, and the amount was changed to 37У; per cent. 

Thus, the federal government has shown much interest in public 
education since 1787 and has demonstrated that it can help to support 
education without controlling it. In the numerous grants made to 
the states, the federal government has almost always recognized the 
states as responsible for the control of public education. It is pointed 
out in another section of this chapter that the government has sought 
to exercise control over specific phases of education and that some 
limitations on the states are imposed by the Constitution as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, most experts on school 
administration are agreed that general (rather than specific) financial 
aid can be provided by the government without unacceptable control. 
This belief has not been tested in modern times, but the experiences 
with the early unconditional land grants afford support for it. 


3. Tux Омітер States OFFICE or EDUCATION 


The leading statesmen at the time of the Federation seemed to 
be of mixed opinion on education. They felt that the federal govern- 
ment had an obligation to provide a system of education that would 
meet the needs of the people, and, at the same time, they felt that the 
states had the right to develop their own systems of education. This 
mixed feeling was shown in the Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. Cub- 
berley brings out the point that the federal government was "an 
interested and benevolent spectator, but not an active participant in 
the creation and culmination of a national program of education." ** 


Establishment.—Up to 1867, approximately three quarters of a 
century after the Federation, no agent or agency of the federal gov- 
ernment had information concerning the education provided in the 
several states. Through the efforts of the National Teachers' Associ- 
ation (now the National Education Association), the National As- 


22 [bid., p. 38. 
23 [bid., p. 104. 
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sociation of State and City School Superintendents (now the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators), and interested individuals, 
the Department of Education was established in 1867. The Honor- 
able James A. Garfield, then a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, presented the bill. It passed Congress and was signed by 
President Andrew Johnson on March 2, 1867. The act provided : 


That there shall be established at the city of Washington, a Department 
of Education, for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the conditions and progress of education in the several States and Ter- 
ritories, and of diffusing such information respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school systems and methods of teaching as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.?* 


In 1869 Congress modified the act and changed the title to “Office 
of Education”; in 1870 the title was again changed, this time to 
“Bureau of Education.” The title “Bureau of Education” was con- 
tinued until 1929, when it was changed, once more, to “Office of 
Education.” Thig is the title today. In 1870 Congress placed the 
“Bureau of Education” in the Department of the Interior, where it 
remained until July 1, 1939. At that time the “Office of Education” 
was transferred to the newly created Federal Security Agency, which 
in 1953 became the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Since 1939 there has been considerable effort on the part of some 
individuals and educational organizations to remove the Office of 
Education from the Federal Security Agency and make it an inde- 
pendent department. The Council of Chief State School Officers 
and others have advocated that the Office of Education be placed un- 
der an independent federal board of education. The Task Force 
Report on Public Welfare also recommended that “serious considera- 
tions should be given to the establishment of a National Board of 
Education.” * This recommendation was rejected by the Hoover 
Commission. On the other hand, there are those who believe that 
there must not be a National Board of Education if public education 
is to remain decentralized. There should be, however, a well-thought- 
out federal policy on education; the Office of Education should be 
placed in such a position that it can carry out the purposes for which 
it was created. There is no excuse for making the Office of Edu- 
cation a “small political football” to be kicked around in Washington. 


24 Thirty-ninth Con; 2d session, 14 Stat. L., p. 434, NY 
_ 25 Hollis P. Allen, The Federal Government and Education: The Original and 
Complete Study of Education for the Hoover Commission Task Force on Public 
Welfare (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950), р. 299. 
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Purposes.—The purposes of the Office of Education were clearly 
stated in the original act. They are (1) collecting facts to show the 
condition and progress of education, (2) disseminating such facts, 
and (3) promoting the cause of education throughout the country. 
Although the act did not contemplate that the office should exert ad- 
ministrative control over public education, assignments have been 
given to the office which invest it with some authority over public 
education. 

Under the second Morrill Act the Office of Education has had con- 
siderable control over the land-grant colleges. Although this is not 
direct control over public education, it is closely allied to it. On June 
10, 1933, President Roosevelt transferred the administration of 
federal aid for vocational education to the Office of Education. This 
gave the Office authority over the training of vocational teachers, 
state plans for vocational work, and the selection of directors and 
supervisors of vocational work on the state level. The Office of 
Education was also assigned the responsibility for administering the 
vocational rehabilitation program for disabled persons and the emer- 
gency educational program during World War II. Many students 
of education believe that these administrative assignments, which in- 
volve certain controls over public education, are far beyond the spirit 
of the law set forth in the original act. 


Activities.—The activities conducted by the United States Office 
of Education are numerous and important. It supervises the alloca- 
tion of funds to land-grant colleges, vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation projects, and numerous other activities. The 
publications (circulars, leaflets, reports, and bulletins) run into the 
hundreds each year and are used widely by school people. One of 
the most useful and probably the best known publication is the 
Biennial Survey of Education, which gives complete statistical data 
concerning the schools in all the states. Another important publi- 
cation is the official monthly magazine, School Life. During World 
War II, 1942-45, School Life was supplanted by a biweekly journal, 
Education for Victory. In addition to studies and publications, the 
Office of Education carries on numerous other worth-while activities. 
Among these are (1) group conferences on important educational 
problems, (2) programs in vocational education, (3) occupational 
studies, (4) advisory services in all areas of education, and (5) as- 
sistance in state studies. Any person who contacts the Office on any 
educational problem will secure some information, for the Office 
operates as a service organization. The activities of the Office of 
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Ficure 6.—Organization of the United States Office of Education as of June 1, 1953 
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Education have much influence upon all phases of public education 
throughout the whole of the United States. 


Organization.—A few years ago, the Public Administrative Serv- 
ice of the University of Chicago made a survey of the organization 
and activities of the United States Office of Education. Upon the 
basis of that survey, a reorganization of the Office of Education was 
effected in February, 1951. 

The present organization provides for four main divisions: the 
Division of State and Local School Systems, the Division of Higher 
Education, the Division of Vocational Education, and the Division of 
International Education. The officer in charge of each division is an 
Assistant Commissioner. In addition to the four Assistant Commis- 
sioners, there is a Deputy Commissioner who develops and coordi- 
nates defense educational activities. Within the Commissioner’s 
office there are three other main branches: Program Development 
and Coordination, Administrative Management, and Reports and 
Publication. A chart of the organization is shown in Figure 6. 


4. Some Issues RELATED TO THE FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


The nature of federal activities and programs in the field of edu- 
cation and the extent of these activities and programs throughout 
the government are far beyond the realization of most persons.*° 
The total amount the government is spending annually on programs 
of education exceeds three billion dollars (see Chapter 18). Only a 
small percentage of the total is channeled through the Office of Educa- 
tion. The amount spent on the numerous educational programs by 
the federal government is less than 3 per cent of the total budget for 
the federal government. 

The amount and extent of taxes necessary to produce sufficient 
funds to finance the activities of the federal government is a concern 
to those responsible for financing public education on the state and 
local levels. Increased federal taxes—income, corporation, and excise 
—have resulted in a resistance to these taxes on the state level. 
“Some states have been forced to repeal their income taxes, others 
have reduced them and states without them have been reluctant to 
adopt them.” *” Increased federal excise taxes have resulted in a tre- 
mendous burden being placed upon some states which did not have the 
ability to support an adequate educational program before the period 

26 Ibid., pp. 23-56, for a detailed breakdown of programs by divisions of the gov- 


ernment, and the cost of programs by the several divisions. 


21 Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the United States (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951), p. 130. 
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of high federal taxes. The only major tax source not used by the 
federal government and available for state use is the sales tax. The 
property tax is about the only source left for the local community 
governmental agencies. 

It seems logical to assume that the growth in power by the national 
government will naturally be accompanied by a greater reliance upon 
the federal tax structure for financing the public schools. A shift 
of part of the burden of school support to the federal government has 
some tax advantages : ** (1) the federal government covers the wealth 
of the whole country, (2) the federal government has in operation the 
machinery to collect taxes, (3) the federal government is not limited 
in its tax structure as the states are limited, (4) the federal govern- 
ment can adjust its tax system to the economic conditions, (5) the 
federal tax system would reduce interstate competition, and (6) the 
federal tax system would come nearer to conforming to the "ability 
to pay" principle of taxation. 

The second issue of great concern to many persons is, “Can there 
be federal aid to education without federal control?" It was pointed 
out in another section of this chapter that, in the earliest days of 
our national history, large grants of land and money were given to 
the states without federal control. On the other hand, one finds much 
control in legislation such as the Morrill Act, the Smith-Hughes Act, 
the Smith-Sears Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and the child feeding 
program. Proposed legislation since 1941 has stated specifically that 
no department, agency, or office of the United States shall exercise 
supervision or control over the schools of the several states.”° 

The need for federal aid to education has been pointed out many 
times, Some of the more commonly known reasons are: 


mobility of the population 

educational inequalities existing among the states 

financial inequalities existing among the states 

inequalities existing among the states as to the number of children 
to educate 


So mr 


If the United States government is responsible for the welfare of all 
the people, then the wealth of the nation should be back of the educa- 
tion of all the children regardless of their location. Although there 
is a tendency toward centralization of power and authority in many 
fields of activity, federal aid for education need not inevitably be 


as Ibid., p. 130. 

$9 Soma persons may say that the Barden Bill (H.B. 4643) did have specific 
controls, since it did not include money for capital outlay or transportation and 
limited the use of the funds to the public elementary and secondary schools. 
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accompanied by control beyond routine audits. This was demon- 
strated in the early national period, when a huge endowment for 
education in the form of unconditional land grants was provided. 
If the people want and need federal aid and want it without detailed 
control, such aid can be given whenever the demand is urgent enough 
to make Congress respond. 

A third issue today is “Should the federal government continue 
giving special grants to specific phases of the public educational pro- 
gram or make a general grant annually to the states to raise the 
level of the total educational program?” One of the serious problems 
connected with special grants is that a great deal of discretionary 
power is usually given to some office, bureau, or department to insure 
that the program is executed according to law. This, in effect, means 
much federal control. If a policy were adopted of eliminating all 
special grants and of making an annual grant to the several states 
for the total educational program, the local and state leadership could 
develop an educational program to meet the needs of each community. 
It would seem that such a plan would develop better cooperation 
among all the people concerned. Such a plan would eliminate much 
of the criticism which is directed at all vocational programs." Cer- 
tainly the morale of the so-called “academic” teachers would be better. 
Perhaps vocational education might reach a higher plane in our total 
educational program. This is an issue which warrants careful con- 
sideration by all school administrators. Leadership is essential in 
solving such issues if the public schools are to achieve the purpose for 
which they were designed, that is, to educate all the children of all 
the people. 

The fourth issue is, “What shall be the place of the United States 
Office of Education in our governmental structure?” This is not 
merely an issue of governmental organization but an issue based upon 
the true function of the Office, that is, service to education in the 
United States. Shall the Office of Education serve as a control 
agency to execute legislation pertaining to the public schools ; or shall 
it be relieved of this regulatory function, which has been brought 
about by legislation and administrative fiat? Should the Division of 
Vocational Education in the Office of Education receive more aid for 
administering the vocational curriculum than is appropriated for the 
division which administers all other curricular services in elementary 
and secondary schools ? ** 


30 See Allen, op. cit., рр. 233-38, for some effects of the vocational program upon 
state departments of education. 


31 In 1949 the Division of Vocational Education had $511,000 for its operation 
while elementary and secondary curricular service or promotion had $363,000. 
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These and many other problems concerning the United States 
Office of Education must be solved if the Office is to carry out its 
major role in research, service, and leadership and strengthen educa- 
tion throughout the nation. This is a problem concerning school 
administrators; they must help in the solution. 


Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion 


Why was education omitted from the United States Constitution ? 

2. The United States Supreme Court has rendered many decisions per- 
taining to education. Classify the titles of these cases and explain 
your findings. 

3. How has the federal government controlled education through court 
decisions ? 

4. What educational activities does the United States government par- 
ticipate in other than those channeled through the Office of Edu- 
cation? 

5. What are the arguments for and against the present vocational edu- 
cation program in the secondary schools? 

6. What can the federal government do to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities without encroaching on state and local control? 

7. Is it constitutional for the federal government to aid education? 

8 


- 


Give proof. 
What are the criticisms of the federal lunch program? How may 
these criticisms be eliminated ? 

9, Why did not all states receive federal land grants? 

10. What are the functions of the Office of Education? 

11. What are the arguments for and against a federal board of education? 

12. Make a list of those activities carried on by the Office of Education 
which affect your school. 

13. Who is the Commissioner of Education? How does he get into 
office ? 

14. Discuss in detail the issues involved pertaining to the federal gov- 
ernment and public education. 
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PART II 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Chapter 4 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION: 
ITS PURPOSE AND NATURE 


The preceding three chapters have presented a survey of the 
administration of the far-flung American public school system, viewed 
from the local, state, and national levels of government. While the 
identification of problems and proposals for improvement were not 
neglected, emphasis was placed on current modes of operation. In 
this and the next two chapters, a closer examination of administration 
at the local level is made. The purpose and nature of school admin- 
istration are discussed first, with emphasis on the latter. Following 
this, the parts played by boards of education and superintendents are 
considered in detail. 

Public school administration is only one part of the vast realm 
of public administration. There is much in common among all kinds 
of public administration and even between the management of public 
and private affairs so far as broad purposes and guiding principles 
are concerned. However, the significance and nature of education, 
among all public services in a democracy, are unique. Therefore, it 
is of extraordinary importance that the qualitative characteristics of 
school administration, as it is ideally conceived, should be compatible 
with the role, the processes, and goals of public education. 


1. THe PURPOSE ОЕ ADMINISTRATION 


Administration as a Facilitating Service.—lt is universally 
acknowledged that the purpose of administration in general is to get 
something done—that it has no other basis for existence. In school 
administration, the thing to be done is educating children and youth 
and, in some communities, adults. This is an extremely complex 
task involving an array of human and material elements unsurpassed, 
and probably unequaled, in any other enterprise, with the possible 
exception of the military in wartime. 

To bring all the components of an educational program into har- 
monious and fruitful relationships is the purpose of administration. 
The degree to which its purpose is fulfilled can be estimated only by 

LI 
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the effects of the educational program on those it touches, inter- 
preted in the light of the democratic philosophy which is part of the 
fabric of American life. 


Administration Not an End in Itself.— Conversely, educational 
administration cannot properly be thought of as an end in itself. 
Everything that is done must be evaluated from the viewpoint of 
what it contributes to the effectiveness of the educational program, 
again in the milieu of American democracy. It is easy for adminis- 
trators to become so engrossed in the machinery and details of their 
work that they tend to lose sight of the focus of administration. 
Some seem to regard administration, rather than the educational 
process, as the center, and hence incline toward making decisions 
primarily from the standpoint of "administrative convenience.” The 
idea of service appears to be lacking in their thinking, and in their 
actions. Status as an administrator and promotion in the adminis- 
trative hierarchy have exaggerated importance in their minds. Too 
often only lip service is rendered to the central importance of the 
teaching process, with administrative actions indicating a very dif- 
ferent attitude. 


Importance of Administration Should Not Be Underrated.— 
Within the limits described above, however, school administration has 
a place of high importance. A modern school system must be ad- 
ministered competently if waste of both human and material resources 
is to be minimized. The subject matter of school administration is 
complex because the educational process is complex. If one con- 
templates only a portion of all that makes up the whole of a school 
system, he can only conclude that management of a high order is 
called for. Among the human elements with which administration 
is concerned are children, parents, teachers and other employees, the 
citizens in general, the board of education, and other officials at local, 
state, and national levels of government. On the material side are 
money, buildings and grounds, equipment, and instructional supplies. 
Beyond this there are ideas, curricula, courses of study, methods, 
principles, laws and regulations, community desires and needs, and 
so on—all of which bear on the educational process and hence 
are concerns of administration. Relating these "parts" into a 
"whole"—a school system—is a challenge to the highest adminis- 
trative ability. 

Some writers on administration ascribe to it a key role both in 
stabilizing social institutions and in facilitating social change. Others 
emphasize administration as “ап essential instrument of human wel- 
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fare,” to furnish control and direction. There seems to be no serious 
questioning of the importance of administration in either public 
or private affairs. Since public education is one of the basic social 
services, great significance should be attached to the way it is ad- 
ministered. Even so, the extreme complexity and importance of this 
task are not yet well enough recognized by professional administrators 
themselves, by teachers, and by the general public, although progress 
is being made. As administrative competence improves, and the 
results of excellent service stand out in contrast to mediocre or in- 
ferior performance, better recognition will be forthcoming. 


2. THE ELEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The scope of this book allows for only the briefest examination of 
the major elements of administration. While the ensuing discussion 
is admittedly inadequate, it is the authors’ hope that it will provide 
at least a few clues to the nature of school administration and stimu- 
late further inquiry. 


Two Analyses of Administrative Functions.—Of what does 
administration consist? What is the work of those who occupy major 
administrative positions? Many attempts to analyze administration 
have been made, a few of which appear to be particularly appropriate 
to education. One of the most useful breakdowns was made about 
twenty years ago by Luther Gulick, the great master of the science 
of American public administration. His answer to the questions 
above is POSDCORB, a mnemonic device made up of the initials 
of seven activities which he identified as comprising administration. 
Briefly they are as follows : 


1. Planning: working out in broad outline the things that must be 
done and the methods to be used to accomplish the purpose set 
for the enterprise. 

2. Organizing: establishing the formal structure of authority 
through which work subdivisions are arranged, defined, and 
coordinated for the defined objective. 

3. Staffing: the whole personnel function of bringing in and train- 
ing the staff and maintaining favorable conditions of work. 

4. Directing: the continuous task of making decisions and embody- 
ing them in specific and general orders and instructions and 
serving as the leader of the enterprise. 


! For examples of statements on the significance of administration see Albert 
Lepawsky, Administration: The Art and Science of Organization and Management 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949), chap. i. 
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5. Coordinating : the all-important duty of interrelating the various 
aspects of the work. 

6. Reporting: keeping those persons to whom the executive is 
responsible informed as to what is going on. This, of course, 
requires of the administrator that he keep himself and his sub- 
ordinates informed through records, research, and inspection. 

7. Budgeting: fiscal planning, accounting, and control.’ 


Sears adapted the efforts of scholars in industrial and govern- 
mental administration specifically to school administration, using the 
five functions defined by Fayol.* He illustrates the meaning of each 
function by references to the objectives, principles, processes, and 
problems of public education and educational administration in a 
democratic social order. Going beyond this in a series of five stimu- 
lating chapters, he shows what the “energizing forces” of adminis- 
tration are and how they are related, and concludes with a brief 
attempt to show the sources of school administration's subject matter 
and how it may be studied and applied. 


Definition of Five Major Elements of Administration.*— 1. 
Planning, in administration, means “to get ready to decide or to act 
upon some problem or piece of work.” It originates in a study of 
the service to be performed—in this instance, education. It is pri- 
marily an intellectual activity utilizing facts, ideas, and principles, 
and therefore requires a thorough knowledge of the field of service. 
Planning is made necessary by the importance and complexity of 
public education alluded to above. It is done for a specific purpose 
or objective, taking into account the past and the present, as well as 
the future. 

The alternatives to planning are guesswork, the arbitrary exercise 
of authority, off-hand and ill-considered, hasty decisions, and the 
accidents of fortune—good or bad luck. These cannot be admitted 
as sound bases for administration, and there is no excuse for relying 
on them in education or any other province of public service. The 
Strategic importance of planning requires that staff time be made 

? Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” Papers on the Science 


of Administration, L. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds. (New York: Institute of Public 
Administration, 1937), p. 13. This analysis, like the one ком by Sears, is based 
on the pioneer efforts of the great French industrialist, Henri Fayo, to identify the 
elements of administration. In his Industrial and General Administration, published 
originally in French in 1916, he set forth five areas : planning (including forecasting), 
organization, command, coordination, and control. See also L. Urwick, The Ele- 
ments of Administration (New York: На & Bros., 1945). 

3 Jesse L. Sears, The Nature м Administrative Process; with Special Refer- 
ence to School Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950), 
chaps. ii-vi. Sears substitutes "directing" for Fayol's term "command," but acknowl- 
edges that the two are practically synonymous. 

* These paragraphs are based in part on Sears, op. cit., chaps. ii-vi. 
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available for it. One of the great needs in school administration is 
more time for planning by administrative personnel and by board 
members. The exigencies of current school operation seem, in most 
cases, to relegate planning to the background. 

2. Organization means the arrangement, interrelationships, and 
the order of people, materials, procedures, knowledge, and the work 
to be done. In educational administration, all these elements are 
usually involved at once, creating the complexity which is inevitable 
in this job. 

Ideally, organization has particular reference to the work to be 
done. Sometimes, however, organization must be modified in terms 
of personnel available—jobs and talents must be fitted together as 
well as possible. Unity of purpose is extremely important in organi- 
zation and should be developed and accepted by the persons involved, 
not coerced by authority. 

Organization provides for the flow of authority, for the placing 
of responsibility, and for continuity in administering a service. While 
the general authority for organization stems from the citizens in the 
form of laws and rules and regulations, democratic school adminis- 
tration seldom relies on this authority. Instead, it takes cognizance 
of the competencies of the personnel and attempts to fit personnel into 
the organizational pattern so that competencies and the work to be 
done are in accord—an approach that may be called "functional or- 
ganization,’—with responsibility accompanied by appropriate au- 
thority. 

A favorite activity of some administrators is to draw up elaborate 
organization charts showing the relationships of every part of an 
enterprise to every other part, together with the lines of authority 
and cooperation. Such charts have some value, especially for the 
orientation of new staff members or when a question arises about 
established lines of communication or control. But "chart-happy" 
administrators overlook the fact that the manifold relationships of a 
modern school system cannot possibly be shown in a single chart or 
in a set of numerous diagrams, and that, if they could, the maze 
of lines would defy comprehension by the observer. A simple chart 
showing major elements and relationships of the organization should 
suffice. The following excerpts from a letter written to one of the 
authors in 1951 by the eminent superintendent of a leading mid- 
western school system illustrate these points : 

So far as our administrative staff is concerned, I believe it would be very 
confusing to attempt the construction of a chart showing all the relationships 
which we have established. When I came to this school system, departmental- 
ization had been carried to such extremes that we had to make separate pur- 
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chases of identical items for our bureau of supplies. . . . Every department 
was so jealous of its supplies and equipment that we were running virtually 
separate educational institutions in many instances, the head of each institu- 
tion having little concern for what took place in other departments. 

То destroy this feeling I gave overlapping assignments which forced indi- 
vidual directors and supervisors to work with each other on a total educational 
program, Each director has some assignment that carries him into a field 
quite different from his major responsibility. For example, the Director of 
Secondary Education is also known as our supervisor of social studies for 
grades kindergarten through twelve. The Director of Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Audio-Visual Education is supervisor of all science instruction from 
kindergarten through grade twelve. The Director of Elementary Education is 
supervisor of all mathematics instruction regardless of grade level. The 
Assistant Director of Elementary Education is supervisor of reading and in 
this capacity must work with both the Department of Pupil Adjustment and 
the Director of Secondary Education as well as the Director of Elementary 
Education. 

While it has been confusing at times, you will note that the Director of 
Curriculum Development and Audio-Visual Education would have to work 
with the Director of Elementary Education and the Assistant Director of 
Elementary Education as supervisor of all elementary science taught. He 
would also find it necessary to work with the Director of Secondary Education 
in his capacity as supervisor of science in the secondary schools. Several of 
our directors are also tied in with the adult education program when areas in 
which they are particularly interested are involved. This interlacing of re- 
sponsibility has forced the staff to work in groups rather than as individuals, 
and we have been able to operate a school system rather than several distinct 
departments isolated from each other. 


It should be mentioned here that even the most carefully worked 
out pattern of organization can never make up for deficiencies of 
personnel. Good organization helps good personnel; poor organiza- 
tion hampers but does not stymie it. The reforms of city govern- 
ment from the mayor-aldermen type through the commission form 
to the city manager-council type illustrate these points. The last type 
is deemed to be a superior form of municipal government, but weak 
personnel has eroded or destroyed its effectiveness in some cities. 
On the other hand, it is possible to have good government under 
the mayor-aldermen form, despite its general shortcomings, if the 
public officials are able and honest. The similarity to school admin- 
istration is obvious. 

3. Directing, or in Fayol's terminology, “commanding,” is “au- 
thority on the move," as Sears aptly puts it. Nothing happens as a 
result of planning and organizing until direction begins, action takes 
place, energy is released. Direction is the part of administration that 
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is most apparent to an observer, since it involves the execution of 
plans and decisions. Authority for it may be based on law or a 
specific assignment by an official board of control; in any case, the 
power to direct is not a personal power but a power of an official or 
of an official agency. The most acceptable foundation of authority, 
emphasized by all the leading writers on administration, is knowledge 
or facts, the product of research and study. Follett argues that one 
of the largest contributions of scientific management is the deperson- 
alizing of orders or direction. She ably supports the position that 
“one person should not give orders to another person, but both should 
agree to take their orders from the situation,"—the “law of the situ- 
ation" as she terms it.? 

Sears makes the point that, as a matter of practical wisdom, writ- 
ten direction is much superior to oral direction." A written order 
becomes a matter of record, is not subject to change or withdrawal 
as easily as an oral direction, and hence makes for a feeling of more 
security on the part of the recipient. The term "orders" covers a wide 
variety of documents, ranging, for example, from constitutional 
mandates to memoranda calling meetings of a temporary committee. 
It is clear that there is a danger that directive documents may attain 
such a hallowed status that change is inordinately difficult, as in 
printed school board rules and regulations. This is a problem of 
which an administrator must constantly be aware. 

4. Coordination is the function of harmonizing in a unified pro- 
gram of educational service all the elements referred to earlier: the 
persons, the materials, and the ideas, knowledge, and principles. 
There is not a single problem in school administration that does not 
require coordination. A building program, for instance, calls for 
very extensive coordination, as it involves many aspects of a school 
system. Curriculum revision requires coordination of pupils, staff, 
principles of education, materials and methods of instruction, facili- 
ties, community sentiment, and so on. Sears illustrates what exten- 
sive coordination is needed for just the single, and relatively simple, 
problem of developing a pupil report card.* 

So important is coordination in the administration of a school 
system that some writers tend to regard it as the chief or sole respon- 
sibility of the superintendent. In the light of the present discussion 

5 Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick, eds, Dynamic Administration: The Col- 
lected Papers of Mary Parker Follett (New York: Harper & Bros., 1942), рр. 
58-59. See chap. ii, “The Giving of Orders.” This entire book, while primarily a 
philosophical treatise on business and industrial administration, is replete with 
applications to school administration. Its interesting style and provocative approach 
make it highly readable. 


9 Sears, ор. cit, рр. 141-43. 
7 Ibid., р. 172. 
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it is impossible to agree with this opinion: all the administrative 
functions are essential and it would be hard to give any one of them 
priority. An administrator cannot be only a coordinator, only a plan- 
ner, only an order-giver. 

5. Control is a term which has two meanings in the literature of 
administration. One meaning is about the equivalent of “evalua- 
tion,” that is, checking on performance or effectiveness, to determine 
whether or not plans, directions, assignments, and so forth, have been 
carried out and how well. The other meaning is more literal, relat- 
ing to the management or governance of an enterprise and signifying 
the application of control through instruments and procedures. An 
audit is an instrument of control of the first type, as it provides a 
check on how the school money is spent and accounted for. A code 
of board policies is of the second type, as it establishes a framework 
within which the school system operates. 

Laws, knowledge, rules, and tradition are all forces bearing on 
control. The factor of personality also must be taken into account, 
for the application of control is done by persons, and administration 
has not yet progressed to the level of complete depersonalization. It 
is rarely, if ever, possible to exclude the subjectivity of the human 
element from control, or, for that matter, from any of the other four 
major functions. 

One of the major values of such a treatment as Sears’ is the rec- 
ognition given to the content of administration as well as to the 


process. As one expert has commented, in relation to POSDCORB 
cited above, 


‚++ the most important thing that has been omitted . . . is knowledge of 
subject matter. You have to plan something, you have to organize something, 
you have to direct something. When you have to select your staff, you have 
to determine what the different classes of employees will have to do and then 
what they will have to know in order to do it. Intimate knowledge of the 
subject matter with which an administrative agency is primarily concerned is 
indispensable to the effective, intelligent administration of that agency.* 


Administrative Functions Are Not Discrete.—The analytical 
discussion in the preceding paragraphs should not lead the reader to 
think that each of the major elements of administration is a thing 
apart from the rest. Tt is useful to pick administration apart, but it 
is impossible to administer in parts. There is some of each element 
in every other. For example, planning must take into consideration 
the problems of organization, directing, coordinating, and control ; 
it is similar, to greater or lesser degree, with each function. 


* Lewis Meriam, Public Service and Special Training (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1936), pp. 1-3. 
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3. THe CONCEPT or Democratic ADMINISTRATION 


The terms “democracy” and “democratic administration” have 
been so overworked in recent years that either their meaning is almost 
lost, or it is assumed that everyone understands them so well that 
no inquiry into their meaning is necessary. What constitutes the 
democratic process probably means about as many different things as 
there are persons who use the term. It is so important, however, that 
American public education be conducted in harmony with the demo- 
cratic principles to which our people subscribe that some exploration 
and, if possible, some clarification of the concept of democracy in 
educational administration are called for. It is recognized, of course, 
that much remains to be done in actualizing our vaunted philosophical 
principles in American life generally. The crucial place of schools 
in our society obligates school administrators and boards of education 
to lead the way. School systems should exemplify in all their many 
facets what democracy means. 


Democratic Administration Is Primarily Concerned with Proc- 
ess.— Since the purpose of administration is chiefly a matter of get- 
ting things done, it follows that a study of democracy in adminis- 
tration must be related mostly to the way affairs are conducted and 
not so much to what is attempted or done. Decisions on functions 
and goals of education are not made solely by administrators but 
are the outcome of many forces operating both within and outside the 
profession of education. But the processes through which it is pro- 
posed to attain or approach the objectives are largely subject to ad- 
ministrative control. Their character may be highly authoritarian, 
at one extreme, or highly democratic at the other, or a mixture of 
both. It is also possible, as Hopkins has pointed out," for school 
Systems to operate by a laissez faire conception of administration with 
no apparent, clear-cut philosophy. It is doubtful if this can be re- 
garded as administration in the true sense. 

The term “processes” may have a mechanical sound to some per- 
sons, but, in education, processes are far from being mechanical. No 
other field of human activity involves persons and personalities as 
much as education does, by its very nature. In the administration of 
education, therefore, human relations obviously play a dominant role. 
Our concern in administration, then, is primarily the problem of how 
to work with people. In a democratic nation, human relations of a 
democratic character are the only acceptable kind—there is no good 


"L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction: the Democratic Process (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1941), pp. 391-99. 
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defense for any other. An attempt to show what this means in school 
administration is submitted in the remainder of this section and in 
the one that follows. 


Sharing in Formulation of Policy and Decision-Making.—One 
of the fundamental tenets of the democratic process is that those who 
are affected by policies and decisions are entitled to participate in 
making them. As Dewey asked fifty years ago, “What does democ- 
racy mean save that the individual is to have a share in determining 
the conditions and the aims of his own work . . . ?”!° There are 
probably a number of tasks under the head of administration which 
can be done satisfactorily without much, or any, staff participation. 
Even so, other values besides merely accomplishing a given piece of 
work are so important that extensive participation by those affected 
is essential. And it is quite likely that problems will be solved or 
jobs performed just as well, or better, with participation, so that the 
“other values" are sheer profit, so to speak. 

Respect for individuals is one of the earmarks of a democratic 
undertaking. The handing down of policies and decisions by the few 
who hold official positions of leadership, no matter how wise they 
may be or how good their intentions, runs counter to this principle. 
Although an administrator strenuously professes allegiance to demo- 
cratic ideals, it is a sham if he fails to make provision for, and to 
invite and encourage, wide staff participation in policy-formulation 
and decision-making. 


Applications of Group Effort. —Administration permeates every 
part of a school system. Problems of policy and action of many dif- 
ferent kinds arise constantly. A few examples of specific problems 
are mentioned here, any of which might be handled by authoritarian 
methods or by group participation in a democratic way. It will be 
observed that, on some subjects, administrative officers may well be 
expected to furnish leadership, while, on others, teaching and other 
staff members may take the lead. On all of them, some degree of 
joint participation is certainly possible and desirable. 


Building a budget for the school district. 

Revising curricula and courses of study. 

Developing salary schedules. 

Developing personnel policies. 

Selecting new textbooks and other materials of instruction. 
Selecting new school equipment. 


Q tn f ES to 


19 From an article published in 1903 in The Elementary Teacher, reprinted in 
Progressive Education, VIII (1931), 216-18, and in Josph Ratner (ed.), Education 
Today (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1940), рр. 62-73. 
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Planning new school plants. 

Recommending teachers for appointment. 

Drafting and releasing news stories. 

Organizing supervisory service. 

Developing and conducting a cocurricular activity program. 


кю 
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As was mentioned, it is possible for administrative personnel to 
tackle each of these tasks without providing for or seeking staff par- 
ticipation, or, as in the case of two or three items, pupil participation. 
There are several reasons why it is highly unlikely that this approach 
would be as satisfactory as the group process, however. Decisions 
affecting the activities and interests of individuals and groups who 
had no part in formulating the decisions would necessarily have to be 
imposed. While no other aspect of democratization of administra- 
tion is as important as the observance of the basic principle of shar- 
ing, there are also related values which collectively argue strongly 
for participative and cooperative processes. A few are mentioned 
below by way of illustration. 


Values Related to Democratic Methods.— The views expressed 
here are based on the conclusions of leading writers on administration, 
in education and other fields. While they are largely the product of 
logical analysis, research would unquestionably uphold every one. 

1. The democratic process enriches the thinking of all parties con- 
cerned. If two persons give one another a dollar, each has still only 
a dollar. But if two persons exchange ideas, each then has two ideas, 
and, as Follett points out, from these ideas new ideas may emerge, 
or an integration which in effect is different from either of the origi- 
nal ideas may be created.’? The comparison and combination of 
points of view and the arguments and suggestions of many minds are 
infinitely richer than those of one mind or only a few minds. 

2. When individuals have a voice in arriving at decisions and 
engaging in the study and thinking that precedes the making of a 
decision, they are more likely to accept the result than if they had 
no part. 

3. Esprit de corps or staff unity is more likely to develop when 
members share in attacking problems. Agreement on common pur- 
poses is essential to the success of any undertaking, and such unity 
can be achieved better by widely diffused participation than any other 
means. Unity, it is true, can be achieved by "beating people into 
line," by cracking the whip, but these methods cannot be adopted as 
administrative procedures in the schools of a democratic nation no 
matter how genteelly applied. 


11 Metcalf and Urwick, of. cit., chap. i, “Constructive Conflict.” 
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4. The democratic process fosters self-realization through free- 
dom to express one's ideas and to participate in research or study. 
It affords a channel for the fulfillment of human potentialities to a 
striking degree, which contrasts strongly to the bottling up of such 
resources in an authoritarian regime. 

5. Tensions among individuals and groups are more likely to be 
dissipated as persons work together and get to know each other's 
qualities. Face to face conference on a basis of equality tends to 
break down animosities, suspicions, and misunderstandings.!* 

6. The efficiency with which an enterprise is conducted is, in the 
long run, improved, although the time required for democratic meth- 
ods may sometimes appear to make for inefficiency. A "smooth- 
running school system," the goal of some administrators, is not easily 
attained except by totalitarian methods. But the price that must be 
paid for mechanical operating efficiency is seen to be too high when 
one considers the denial of expression, the waste of human resources, 
the quality of service, and the submergence of the fundamental ob- 
jectives of public education. Both the processes and the outcomes 
of education must be considered in a nation which subscribes to demo- 
cratic principles. Efficiency must be measured by how well processes 
and outcomes reflect these principles and how they affect people, 
not by how well everything is kept on an even keel. Human nature 
being what it is, a vital school system can hardly be a model of 
placidity. 

7. Persons who participate regularly in policy-formulation and 
decision-making are more likely to be enthusiastic about their school 
systems and their work than persons who have limited opportunity 
or none at all to participate. A recent study by Chase on teacher 
morale shows that nearly two thirds of the teachers who reported 
regular and active participation were enthusiastic about their work in 
the schools, contrasted with only about one third of those reporting 
no participation. A small amount of participation seemed to yield 
less enthusiasm than no participation.'* 


4. LEADERSHIP IN THE Democratic FRAMEWORK 


Multiple Leadership a Characteristic of Democratic Groups.— 
It is a truism that each member of a democratic organization is, or 


12 Harold E. Moore, "Staff Participation in Policy Making and Planning in 
TX. City School Systems," American School Board Journal, CXXIII (July, 1951), 
13-15, 64. 

1? Francis S. Chase, Administration and Teacher Morale (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954). Reported in summary in Administrator's Notebook, 1 
(May, 1952), 1-4. 
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may be, a leader in some respects and a follower or colleague in 
others. No one can be a leader in everything all the time. A con- 
fusion between leadership and executive authority is still widespread 
in much of the thinking done about human relations probably be- 
cause we are more or less accustomed to the concept of the executive 
as the decision-maker and the order-giver at all points. We have 
long regarded legal authority and responsibility as synonymous with 
the authority of knowledge. 

A school administrator cannot possibly be expert in all the multi- 
farious services and activities that make up a school system. Не 
ought to be well informed on all or many of them, but he is com- 
pelled to rely on associates with special knowledge and interest for 
advice in many fields. Assuming that a competent staff is employed 
(an optimistic but reasonable assumption), there are available per- 
sons who know more about certain things than the administrator 
does. This applies to instruction at different grade levels and in 
various subject fields, and to aspects of administration as well. A 
well qualified home economics teacher ought to be more of an expert 
in her field than a superintendent of schools, for example, and a 
similar conclusion is applicable in other areas. The same concept 
can apply to building operation, business administration, personnel 
work, and the other phases of general administration, although a 
superintendent should be expert in at least some of them. 

Sometimes the expression, ‘‘He is a born leader,” is applied to a 
person who seems to stand out in group undertakings. It is doubtful 
if leadership qualities are innate. There may be some personal quali- 
ties that contribute to successful leadership—a gracious manner, a 
well modulated voice, attractive appearance, an air of conviction, 
physical vigor, alert mind, ability to analyze problems, and so on. 
Save for some favorable native physical and mental endowments, 
however, the characteristics that contribute to able leadership are 
probably all acquired, some consciously and some unknowingly. And 
they may be possessed in varying degree by persons who do not 
oceupy positions with a leadership label. How widely such qualities 
are distributed is impossible to say, but probably the distribution is 
wider than we are accustomed to believe. 


Possession of Official Authority Is Not a Guarantee of Lead- 
ership Ability—Granting that what has just been said is true, it is 
still probably safe to say that persons appointed or elected to positions 
of official authority do, as a general rule, have some qualities of 
leadership. Yet attempting to exercise leadership by virtue solely 
of one's official position is incompatible with the democratic concept 
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of administration. Leadership does not necessarily reside in official 
position. It depends rather on the authority of knowledge, on the 
power to do what a given situation requires, or on the ability to con- 
tribute to decisions on what to do. “The best leader,” Follett points 
out, “does not ask people to serve him, but the common end." !* The 
democratic leader does not ask for followers, but for coworkers and 
associates. 

In the administration of a school system, the chief executive neces- 
sarily is the chief coordinator, by reason of his presumptive com- 
petence and his wide, over-all contacts with, and knowledge of, the 
work of the system. He is charged with specific responsibilities by 
the board of education and, in some states, by laws and regulations 
and possesses a good measure of authority, some of which cannot 
be delegated. However, the free flow of knowledge and ideas should 
never be impeded. Legal authority may flow in only one direction, 
but knowledge and ideas can be disseminated in all directions, cut- 
ting across personnel classification and hierarchical lines of authority. 


The Leader as a Teacher.—The foregoing argument emphasizes 
that leadership stems from a competence to deal with a situation and 
not from official authority alone. It is reasonable, then, to think of 
a leader as one among equals who can help his associates by virtue 
of superior knowledge, experience, richness of suggestion, or grasp 
of the issues of a problem. As a human being he is on a par with 
others, neither above nor below them. For the time being, he is in 
the position of a teacher, adviser, and guide, working with his associ- 
ates, not wielding a big stick over them. It is understood that there 
may be more than one leader in a group, and that leadership may, 


and indeed usually does, shift as group composition and problem 
situations change. 


5. Tue DISCIPLINE or DEMOCRACY 


For most persons it is not easy to be democratic—in school admin- 
istration, in the schoolroom, in the home, or in any of the innumer- 
able situations involving human relations, The democratic way de- 
mands self-discipline and group discipline of a much sterner quality 
than required by a totalitarian regime. 


Patience a Watchword.—The deliberation and discussion that 
mark the democratic solution of problems irritate some administra- 


tors. They want to “get things done," and chafe under the demands 
of time-consuming study and talk. In school administration, how- 


14 Metcalf and Urwick, op. cit, P. 262. See chap. xii, "Leader and Expert." 
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ever, there are very few occasions that call for hasty decisions. It 
takes a great deal of patience to refrain from riding roughshod to 
decision and action before full and free discussion has been engaged 
in by those to be affected. Patience has to be learned, as many an 
experienced schoolman can testify. 


Discovering and Utilizing Staff Potential. — The requirement 
that ability be brought to light and allowed to function is another 
quality of democratic administration. However, it is easier for an 
administrator to neglect making the effort to accomplish this, in 
spite of the fact that the enterprise he heads would profit from it. 
It is particularly hard to recognize and give free play to ability when 
those who possess it are not well liked. Whitehead’s observation is 
appropriate: "Management must not recognize initiative only when 
it runs along traditional channels; that would be to show a lack of 
initiative on their own part." Initiative at each level to solve the 
problems at that level should be encouraged and should not be too 
closely concentrated at the top. 


"Strong" Administration Not Always Ethical. Tt is possible 
for an administrator to wield his authority so forcefully that his or- 
ganization falls out of tune with thetimes. Functions, objectives, and 
procedures must always be subject to review and modification if a 
School system is to serve society well. As a rule, it is far easier to 
continue in a familiar pattern than it is to change. Submission to new 
demands, assuming that they are legitimate and, preferably, sup- 
ported by research, requires a degree of self-discipline by adminis- 
trators. 


Conformance to Group Decisions.— The democratic process re- 
quires of both administrative and nonadministrative individuals 
acquiescence to group decisions. On questions which are settled by 
vote, the minority is expected to abide by the will of the majority. 
In many instances, nonvoters make it possible for a minority to 
decide the outcome which binds the entire group. Until a decision is 
changed by the orderly processes which characterize democratic or- 
ganizations, everyone is bound by it, whether it is to his liking or not. 


Cooperation Should Be Freely Granted, Not Coerced.— The 
freedom to participate, which is the theme of this whole discussion, 
carries an obligation for individuals and groups to participate when- 
ever they are competent to do so. Participation is not synonymous 
with cooperation, but cooperative participation is usually more pro- 


15 T, N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1937), pp. 116, 119. 
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ductive of constructive results than is antagonism. However, coop- 
eration cannot be compelled—that would be like attempting to com- 
pel good will Тї can only be granted voluntarily. Persons and 
groups with divergent views often find it difficult to pitch in coop- 
eratively on a problem of common concern; it is easier and sometimes 
more fun to fight. Discipline is necessary to submerge self-interest 
to the larger group interest. ** 


6. Some PROBLEMS or DEMOCRATIZING ADMINISTRATION 


Briefly noted below are a few major problems which face admin- 
istrators, boards of education, and school personnel in their efforts 
to make school administration democratic. The limits of this chapter 
preclude an extended discussion, but the items mentioned may well 
Serve as points of departure for further study. Every practicing or 
would-be administrator can readily find illustrations of each topic in 


his own experience or in observation of the administrative practice 
of others. 


Inertia and Tradition—For а long time school administration 
was characterized by authoritarianism, Only within the last fifty 
years has substantial progress been made in democratizing the rela- 
tionships of boards of education, administrators, and teachers, In 
many school systems the grip of the authoritarian tradition is still 
strong, but an understanding of what the democratic process means 
and how it operates is expanding. Changing from what seems to be 
the simpler mode of operation by which decisions, policies, and orders 
all issue from management requires effort and self-control. More 
care in staff selection and appointment is necessary in a democratic 
organization than in an autocratic one, A gradual movement toward 
democratization necessitates careful planning. It is much easier not 
to be concerned about democracy ! 


Lack of Interest.—Teachers and other staff members often mani- 
fest little interest in participation in policy- and decision-making. 
Where the authoritarian concept has prevailed, they are not used to 
participation. Probably the major reasons for a seeming lack of 


16 An unusually interesting analysis of coo; ration is given William Ernest 
Hocking in Man and the State (New Haven: Yale University AA 1926), chap. i, 
"The Political Art.” He states: "To all efforts of men to cooperate fate has 
attached a penalty. Whenever a common interest exists, an antagonism of interest 
springs out of it.” He then illustrates this point and concludes: "Hence the word 
‘cooperate,’ amiable of sound, flourished by many a reformer as the key to social 


problems, solves nothing. Every new cooperation or stage in cooperation is the 
beginning of new di: ty. Deliberate cooperation is of human efforts the жон 
liable to shipwreck.” (Pp. 3-4.) 
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interest are lack of time, lack of information, and a conviction that 
seeking staff participation is only window dressing by administrators 
who want to make a show of democracy. Truly professional edu- 
cators who are deeply attached to democratic ideals will wholeheart- 
edly cooperate in the democratic management of schools if adminis- 
tration does its part. "Time must be provided, complete information 
made available, and full consideration given to staff recommendations 
and suggestions. Administrators have not always done their part in 
making administration really democratic. They have not willingly 
accepted staff recommendations on policy and action. The channels 
of communication have not always been kept open. Under such 
conditions, interest in democratizing administration cannot be de- 
veloped. 


Misunderstanding of What Democracy Means.—The demo- 
cratic process does not deny the expert an important role їп ad- 
ministration. There are technical services which cannot be managed 
by group decision. This must be understood by all members 
of an organization, even though they have the right to express 
views and offer suggestions. There are, likewise, official responsi- 
bilities which boards of education and administrators must discharge 
regardless of the conclusions reached through group study and 
discussion. It should be emphasized, however, that there is no 
subject in school administration that is improper for full and 
free research and intensive discussion. Group sentiment can some- 
times influence the manner in which legal or official action is 
carried on, or, perhaps, can effect a change in legal require- 
ments. 


Fear in Human Relations.—Some school systems have operated 
in an undemocratic way so long that the relations of teachers, cus- 
todians, and others to administrators are more than tinged with fear 
and tension. Almost any teacher can bear witness, for example, to 
the fact that at a social gathering of teachers only there is a more 
relaxed air and spirit of camaraderie than in a company which in- 
cludes administrators or board members. Perhaps this is human 
nature; perhaps it is in part due to the fact that administrators have 
for generations held the whip hand over school employees, with 
power to recommend dismissal, reappointment, promotion, and trans- 
fer. Nor is it only in social situations that fear exists; it carries over 
into professional contacts. One of the most difficult problems in 
fostering democracy in administration is overcoming this unwhole- 
some quality in personal relations, and most of the responsibility for 
doing this rests with administrators. 
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Lack of Definition of Goals, Functions, and Responsibility. 
Every member of an organization should have a clear idea of the 
goals of the organization, the functions of the various parts, espe- 
cially the part he works in, and the scope of his responsibility and 
authority. In a school system, as in many other enterprises, it is fre- 
quently impossible to set forth an exact description of the scope and 
limits of responsibility and authority. Contacts are so numerous and 
interlaced that hard and fast lines are not distinguishable. 

School system goals and the functions of the various major per- 
sonnel groups should be arrived at through analysis and discussion, 
and can be rather sharply defined. So far as personal responsibilities 
are concerned, at least the central areas can be clarified, with a rec- 
ognition that peripheral responsibilities are part of the normal order. 
All this should be included in a code of policies and rules and regula- 
tions developed along lines proposed in the following chapter. 


Divisive Influence of Some Teachers' Organizations. It is with 
reluctance that this item is included, but the authors believe that it 
should be brought out in the open. Some teachers’ organizations, a 
minority of the hundreds which exist, obstruct rather than promote 
the democratization of administration. They are, so far as can be 
discerned, local groups affiliated for the most part, but not in all 
cases, with teachers' unions. They seem dedicated to the perpetua- 
tion of a "class war," with teachers and noncertificated employees on 
one side and administrators as the enemy. This effort is wholly 
incompatible with both the theory and practice of modern school 
administration. It is anachronistic in the realm of industrial labor- 
management relations, in business, and in public administration gen- 
erally. By setting teachers and other employees against adminis- 
trators, these organizations hamper, if indeed they do not effectively 
prohibit, the attainment of the unity of purpose and cooperative effort 
that is deemed essential to the success of a school system. 


Topics ron Srupy AND Discussion 


1. Explain how different kinds of school personnel, teaching and non- 
teaching, can participate in the formulation of policies on school- 
house operation and изе. 

2. From your experience or observation, what do you think are the 
major obstacles to developing wide staff participation in policy- 
making? Can they be overcome and, if so, how? 

3. Does “diffusion of responsibility” tend to weaken administration ? 
To what extent is the sharing of responsibility feasible? Does it 
encourage buck-passing by administrators? 


—— — 


——— 
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4. Does democratic action mean that all decisions must be arrived at 
through group discussion and voting? Explain and illustrate your 
response. 

5. What is the meaning of the phrase, “Leadership does not necessarily 
reside in official position”? Do you agree, and to what extent? 

6. Do either of the two analyses of administration, by Gulick and Sears, 
adequately cover school administration, or can you suggest other 
elements that should be included? 

7. Why is democratic administration held by some superintendents to 
be inefficient? 

8. How much do you think secondary school pupils can help in formu- 
lating policies or making decisions on curriculum, cocurricular activi- 
ties, teacher selection, and discipline? How much can elementary 
school children help ? 

9. For a selected local industry, make a study of employee participation 
in personnel policy formation. Is there any analogy to the field of 
education ? 

10. To what degree is the content of this chapter applicable to state 
educational administration? Illustrate specifically with a few major 
points. 

11. Boards of education are assigned certain responsibilities by law. Do 
the arguments for democracy in administration conflict with a 
board’s statutory powers and duties? 

12. Do you agree with the statement in this chapter that haste is rarely 
necessary in arriving at decisions in school administration ? 

13. School administration has for some decades become adapted to an 
“expanding market." How would the problems of administration 
be different with a stable population? 

14. Compare the forces of personal motives and reason in solving ad- 
ministrative problems. Try to apply your thinking to a specific case 
of which you have first-hand knowledge. 
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Chapter 5 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


To one not well versed in educational administration, the Ameri- 
can school system is an almost incomprehensible complex of local, 
state, and national relationships. No feature of it is more difficult 
for the uninitiated to understand than the position and responsibilities 
of the board of education. They strike him as hopelessly confusing 
and as unduly complicating governmental action so far as education is 
concerned. Indeed, the school board's place in the structure of 
American government is not easily grasped by board members them- 
selves. The truth of the matter is that the school board's position is 
unique—legally the board acts as an agent of state government, but 
it also is expected to represent community interests. 

We Americans tend to take the board of education for granted and 
most persons do not give much thought to its place in government or 
to its crucial importance in our society. The purpose of this chapter 
is to present not only factual information but also to discuss problems 
and potentialities of the school board method of educational control. 


1. Tue PLACE or THE SCHOOL BOARD IN THE COMMUNITY 


Evolution of the School Board.—Public schools in the early his- 
tory of our country were not managed by boards specifically chosen 
for that purpose. The civil and religious interests of the colonists, 
especially in New England where much of our educational practice 
originated, were so interrelated that there seemed to be no need for 
separate management. Ministers were responsible for approving 
teachers, visiting schools, and exercising general surveillance over 
them. A committee of the selectmen (town council) was responsible 
for seeing that schools were provided and supported according to law. 

With the increasing dispersion of the population and the rise of 
outlying settlements, civil affairs became more complex and began to 
require special attention. Gradually, religious and civil affairs were 
divorced, and “school committees” were elected to manage education. 
(This name is still used, by the way, in New England states.) By 
the end of the colonial period about the only educational responsibility 
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left to churchmen was serving as school visitors along with the school 
committee but without authority over the teacher. Thus, the school 
board method of managing public education became established. 

The changes in the functions and operations of boards of education 
through the nineteenth century were even more profound. For dec- 
ades the boards actually operated as the executive officers of school 
districts, leaving to school principals, and, in the latter half of the 
century, to superintendents only partial educational supervision and 
the preparation of academic reports. Again, as city school admin- 
istration became increasingly complex, school boards found it advan- 
tageous to turn over more and more of the executive function to pro- 
fessional administrators. By the last decade of the century, all the 
large cities and many of the smaller ones had school superintendents. 
The clarification of the board's place as a policy-making, legislative 
body acting as an agent of the state came about during the first half 
of the present century. Preferred administrative practice in this 
direction is ahead of statutory provisions in most states. However, 
the respective spheres of responsibility and authority of boards and 
administrators are well defined and fairly well accepted in practice. 


Importance of the Board in Community Education.—It is no 
exaggeration to state that the quality of educational service is largely 
dependent upon the quality of boards of education. The tenacity with 
which we hold on to the school board as a governmental body and the 
fact that board membership is composed of laymen—elected by popu- 
lar vote as a rule—are signs of the abiding faith we have in the 
ability of the people to manage their schools and of their interest 
in doing it. 

It is almost axiomatic that the character of the school experiences 
children and youth undergo has a great bearing on the kind of men 
and women they grow up to be. When one reflects on the grave re- 
sponsibility of school boards for seeing that educational services are 
provided in their communities, it is apparent that board membership 
should not be taken lightly. The future of the nation is closely bound 
up with the kinds and extent of educational opportunities available to 
young people. 

There is no public service of more fundamental importance than 
school board membership. Some other forms of public service seem 
to be more glamorous, to be more in the public eye, and to afford more 
satisfaction in terms of money or power or acclaim. But, in terms 
of the value of services rendered, the work of a school board member, 
if it is approached conscientiously and intelligently, takes а place 
second to none. Wise men in all times, and especially in our own 
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national history, have universally held the sound education of the 
young as a basic social service. Without it, our natural resources, 
our industrial enterprises, our commercial and social relations would 
inevitably be badly managed and standards of citizenship and private 
conduct would deteriorate. 

It is unfortunate that school board membership and action do not 
always reflect the pre-eminence of the board of education in the realm 
of public affairs. Too often the selection of candidates for school 
board elections is not approached or conducted with the sobriety and 
seriousness that should characterize it. Membership on a board is the 
kind of position for which the best qualified individuals should be 
sought, rather than one which should be sought after by the indi- 
vidual. But the fact that some, perhaps many, of our seventy-five 
thousand-odd boards of education fall short of fulfilling their high 
calling does not at all detract from the potentialities of the board as 
the foremost agency in the realm of public affairs. The American 
people are committed to the school board system of operation, and 
there is no sign that the system is succumbing to whatever faults or 
weaknesses it may have. To the contrary, much effort is being made 
to correct faults, improve school board competence, and strengthen 
school board functioning. 


2. Current STATUS OF THE Boarp or EDUCATION 


In this section are brought together data on boards of education 
as they actually exist. Facts such as these are subject to change, but 
taking the country as a whole, the change is rather slow. Since excel- 
lent compilations on status appear from time to time, only a brief 
summary is given here.’ 


Number and Size of Boards.—Since there are approximately 
seventy-five thousand basic and intermediate school districts,’ there 
is the same number of boards of education. Although there are as 
many kinds of boards as there are kinds of districts, the vast majority 
are those in charge of basic administrative units. Some fifty thou- 
sand of them are rural boards, but this number is rapidly declining as 
district reorganization proceeds, The total number of board members 

1 Th st inclusive recent report on school boards is the National Education 
Association's “Status and Practices of Boards of Education,” in Research Bulletin, 
XXIV (April, 1946), 2. This is based on 1945 data from a national sample of 
3,068 boards of education. The report of the Council of State Governments, The 
Forty-eight State School Systems (Chicago: The Council, 1949), includes some 
data for 1947-48 on various statutory provisions. The information in this section 
is taken mostly from the National Education Association report. 

? See Chapter 1. 
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is about three hundred thousand, or three for every ten teachers on 
the average. A decade ago there were about four hundred thousand, 
or four for every ten teachers. 

School boards vary in size from three to more than a dozen mem- 
bers. The modal number in city school systems is seven and in rural 
areas, three. Experts in school administration believe that the best 
size is five or seven—small enough so that work can be done with 
dispatch, yet large enough for the board to be fairly representative of 
community interests. Anyone who has worked with a three-member 
board will agree that this is too small a group for the most businesslike 
handling of school affairs—there tends to develop a sort of infor- 
mality that does not accord with the gravity of school board respon- 
sibility. 

Methods of Selection, Terms, and Length of Service.—A bout 
85 per cent of all board members are elected by popular vote in non- 
partisan elections in their respective districts. The other 15 per cent 
are appointed by mayors, city councils, and other officials or groups. 
The trend is toward an increasing percentage of elected board 
members. 

Fewer than 1 per cent of board members have terms either shorter 
than two years or longer than six years. The typical term (57 per 
cent) is three years. Seventy per cent of all districts (mostly those 
in rural areas) have annual elections, and 27 per cent have biennial 
elections. In almost all districts it is impossible to make a complete 
or even a majority change in the membership of the board unless 
more vacancies than normal occur by death or resignation. 

The median length of service for all boards, according to the Na- 
tional Education Association Research Bulletin cited above, is 6.7 
years. City school districts report a median length of service of 
7.l years, while counties, towns, and rural areas report 6.7 years. 
About 18 per cent of the board members have served less than two 
years and about 28 per cent, ten or more years. The facts on length 
of term and length of service indicate that there is enough continuity 
of board membership to make for considerable stability. The fact 
that nearly one fifth have less than two years of service indicates, as 
Moehlman points out,’ that "there appears to be a steady and healthy 
infiltration of new members” that should help prevent stagnation. 


Meetings and Compensation.—The typical number of regular 
meetings is twelve per year, in both urban and nonurban districts. 
Two or three special meetings are called per year in addition to the 


з Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administrati e enm 
Millia Co, 1951), 9. ee VM ab v 
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regular meetings. However, in large cities (over 100,000 popula- 
tion) the average number of regular meetings is twenty-one per 
year, with half a dozen special meetings in addition. 

The American concept of school board membership as a public 
service is supported by the fact that 76 per cent of all board members 
serve without compensation. About 10 per cent receive only per 
diem or expense payments, and 16 per cent receive fixed annual pay- 
ment more like salary—in most cases, however, only nominal in 
amount. Professional opinion generally does not favor the payment 
of salaries to board members, mainly because salary may induce unfit 
persons to run for election, and, secondly, because it tends to remove 
board service from the lay, public service sphere to the paid executive 
sphere. On the other hand, no board member should suffer expenses 
out of pocket by reason of attendance at board meetings, travel for 
board activities, and so forth. Hence reimbursement for actual ex- 
penses would seem to be justifiable in order that board service not 
be limited only to persons of means. 


School Board Composition.—It was once thought that "success- 
ful businessmen" and "men of large affairs" made the best school 
board members. Wage-earners of all classes and women were not 
deemed fit for school board service. Ideas have changed since the 
early part of the century when such judgments were made. Public 
education has become so widespread and its clientele has become so 
all-inclusive that a strong trend has set in to make school board 
membership more nearly representative of community population. 
That the traditional attitude still persists, however, is shown by the 
high proportions of board members in the “proprietor and executive" 
and "professional" groups (except in rural districts where farmers 
outrank other groups) and the fact that only 10 per cent of board 
members are women. The National Education Association investi- 
gation cited above, although based on a very small sample (about 
fifteen thousand) shows that board membership by no means repre- 
sents a cross section of community life. Data in Table 9 are taken 
from the report to illustrate this point. 

The first three groups in the table comprise 70 per cent of the total. 
A similar disproportion is evident in the incomes reported. The 
median income was about $4,000 for both city and noncity boards. 
Among city board members, 45 per cent reported incomes above 
$5,000. In the year when the study was made, these figures indi- 
cated economic status considerably higher than that of the typical 
adult American. Median age of board members was 48.5, and only 
17 per cent were under forty. Thirty per cent were college gradu- 
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TABLE 9 
ЅЕгЕСТЕЮ ITEMS ON ScHooL Boarn MEMBERSHIP, 1945 


Occupational Group 


Proprietor: and ,Executive- у анон aan 
UE wn Y oraa aer E er AAEE. 
Professionals 
Housewives 
Technical and supervisory workers 
General business managers ................ 
Craftsmen and skilled workers 
Clerical workers ............. 
Unskilled laborers .. AMT 
НОГЕ РИТЕ OM ЖОМЕ Л eia ees ne 


Source: National Education Association, “Status and Practices of Boards of Education," 
Research Bulletin, XXIV (April, 1946), Table 7. 


ates, and 42 per cent had graduated from high school. Thus, only 
28 per cent had ended their schooling before high school graduation. 

Such data indicate that it is far easier for a man than a woman 
to become a board member ; for a man of above average income than 
one with average or less; for an owner of a business or a professional 
man than an employee or skilled worker; for a man with high school 
education or more than for one who has not completed high school. 
Some may interpret such data as indicating a strong leaning toward 
conservatism on our school boards, but this is not necessarily so. 
For example, it has been shown over and over that persons with 
little formal schooling tend to be more conservative than those with 
high school or college education. 

But it can safely be concluded that board membership is not 
sufficiently representative of the whole population. Continuing ef- 
forts should be made to improve in this regard and to bring into 
school board service qualified persons from large occupational groups 
not well represented. Nearly every superintendent of considerable 
experience can bear witness to the fact that good school board mem- 
bers can be found among the "humble rank and file" as well as 
among the professional and business groups. 

A note of caution must be sounded here, however. In our desire 
to have boards of education fairly representative of community popu- 
lation, we incline sometimes toward attempting to get board members 
representative of various interests in the community. This is often 
referred to as "interest representation." For example, one might 
say there should be a businessman, a professional man, a woman, a 
clerical worker, and a skilled laborer on a five-member board. But 
one might just as well say there should be a Republican, a Democrat, 
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a Protestant, a Catholic, and a Jew—or representatives of a long list 
of "interests." Nothing of this kind is intended in the preceding 
paragraph. What is meant is that well qualified persons in other 
than the occupational and social groups predominantly represented 
in school boards should not be barred intentionally or by oversight 
from this important area of public service. Board members should 
not be chosen as representatives of this or that social, economic, re- 
ligious, political, or geographic group. They should be selected on 
the basis of (1) their interest in good schools, (2) their ability to 
work with a group, (3) their willingness to serve the public, and 
(4) their ability to serve well. They should represent the community 
at large, not any one stratum or segment of it. More will be said 
in this regard later in the chapter. 


3. Functions or Boarps ОЕ EDUCATION 


The functions of boards of education are generally not dealt with 
specifically in school laws, but, to some extent, they can be analyzed 
out of the legal provisions. Although administrative practice has 
gone beyond the law, it may be considered as fully in accord with 
the intent of the law. While different writers use their own favorite 
terminology in discussing school board functions, there is substantial 
agreement on the essentials. School systems recognized as having 
superior administration also appear to be in harmony with the con- 
clusions of the experts. 


Limited Executive Function.—The one point on which there is 
almost universal agreement is that boards of education should not 
run the schools but, rather, should see that they are run—and run 
in accordance with state requirements and local desires. In other 
words, the field of executive action is distinctly limited.! Some ex- 
ecutive action is unavoidable, despite the arguments frequently heard 
that the board should never act in the executive sphere. Two exam- 
ples of direct executive activity by a board are the selection and 
appointment of a superintendent and the levying of school taxes (or 
the certification of the amount of money to be raised by taxation). 
The appointment of teaching personnel may also be regarded as an 
executive act, although, in this case, the board acts on the recom- 


mendation of the superintendent as chief executive officer and the 
appointment is a formality. 

*In rural districts where superintendents or жесен аге НОЕ розе? яра 
Where county superintendents do not serve as по Дене hi lies mainly to 
boards do function in the executive capacity. The discussion here app 
school districts with professional administrators. 
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The main point is that the board, according to currently accepted 
principles of school administration, is not looked upon as an executive 
board in immediate operational charge of the school system. The 
operation of the system is the responsibility of the superintendent of 
schools and his staff. There are good reasons for this. Board mem- 
bers, as a rule, have neither the time nor the professional and tech- 
nical education required for the day-to-day, week-by-week manage- 
ment of the schools. While the board cannot dodge its responsibility 
for the conduct of the schools under its jurisdiction, it would be folly 
for it to attempt to handle the details of administration, supervision, 
instruction, and business of the school system. 


Three Major Functions. There is widespread agreement that 
boards of education have three very important functions: planning 
and policy-making, legislating, and appraising. Almost all aspects 
of a board’s work can be classified under one or another of these three 
headings. Each is briefly discussed below in turn. 


Planning and Policy-Making. Since, in most states, school boards 
are, to a large degree, charged with fulfilling state mandates on public 
education, and since board members are deemed to represent com- 
munity interests in education, it stands to reason that one major func- 
tion is to make plans and policies harmonizing state and local de- 
mands. A lot of leeway is allowed in almost all states for local board 
action. Therefore, much thought should be given to educational plan- 
ning. Public schools will probably be a feature of American society 
for a very long time to come. In the absence of planning—both short 
range and long range—either a haphazard school system existence 
will result or a tradition-bound educational program will be continued 
with the danger of becoming increasingly out of step with the times. 
The need for planning becomes clear when the complexity of school 
service is recognized, as Sears ably points out.’ Providing educa- 
tional services involves relating a large number of elements : children, 
teachers, curriculum, buildings, money, supplies, transportation, non- 
certificated personnel, state requirements, community interests, and 
so forth. It is obviously one of the most complex enterprises in our 
society. 

The outcome of school board planning usually takes the form of 
policies which are essential for the guidance and direction of both 
the board and the school personnel. The case for written policies is 
discussed in a later section of this chapter. 


5 Jesse В. Sears, The Nature of the Admimstrative Р, N York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950), chap. ii. queer og ate 
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The place of planning as an element in the administrative process 
has been and continues to be much neglected. Perhaps one reason 
for this is the fact that board members do not feel competent to work 
at educational planning. Another reason, no doubt, is the lack of 
leadership for planning on the part of school administrators. Plan- 
ning and policy formation should, by all means, be a joint effort of 
the board and the administrator assisted by the school personnel and 
by lay advisory committees. It is unthinkable that a board of educa- 
tion should engage in planning and policy-making without these kinds 
of consultative services. 


Legislation. Much of a school board’s work is of a legislative 
character. Legislation means approving the means by which policies 
may be executed. The adoption of textbooks, the approval of a salary 
schedule, the ratification of curriculum changes, a decision to call an 
election on a bond issue—these are all examples of legislative activity. 
It is apparent that planning and policy-making should precede legis- 
lation. 

Here again the board must rely for leadership on its chief execu- 
tive, the superintendent. The superintendent should recommend a 
course of action for the board; it is then up to the board to accept, 
reject, or accept with modifications the superintendent's recommenda- 
tion. In case of rejection, the board may refer the subject under 
consideration to the superintendent for further study and a new 
recommendation. 


Appraisal or Evaluation. The third major function is the ap- 
praisal or evaluation of the work of the schools and their personnel. 
This means getting the answers to questions of whether or not the 
community is receiving the kind of educational services it should be 
receiving, whether or not the school money is being wisely and hon- 
estly spent, and what changes, if any, should be made. 

In their position as stewards of public education, boards are com- 
pelled, if they take their responsibilities seriously, to appraise the work 
of the schools. Yet this function is typically overlooked, except in a 
general way. When teachers or administrators, for example, are 
not retained, some kind of evaluation has been made. This is as far 
as many school boards seem to go in appraising the effectiveness of 
the schools. We should remember, though, that evaluation is a tough 
job. It is very difficult for board members to get the full and im- 
partial information they need. They should rely mainly on the super- 
intendent, of course, for data on which evaluation should be based. 

The board’s evaluation of the superintendent is the most important 
single factor in the whole scheme. A list of excellent criteria for 
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judging the superintendent and his work is given in School Boards 
in Action. 


Other Functions.—There are several other functions which are 
not unimportant but which are usually less significant than the “big 
three" discussed above. One of these may be called the judicial func- 
tion. From time to time, many boards must sit in a quasi-judicial 
capacity for hearings, most frequently in connection with cases of dis- 
missal of teachers or other employees. In cases appealed from school 
boards to courts, it has been held that the findings of a board are 
conclusive unless the board acts corruptly, in bad faith, or in a clear 
abuse of its powers. 

Another function, often overlooked, is that of interpreting the 
work of the school system to the people. By and large, school boards 
have left practically the whole job to administrators and teachers. 
There are signs of an awakening, however, with an increasing as- 
sumption of this function.’ 

Finally, the function of cooperation with other agencies should 
be mentioned. There are many public agencies at national, state, 
and, chiefly, local levels with which good working relations should 
be developed for mutual benefit. There are also certain private 
agencies interested in the improvement of education and community 
life. Very little formal cooperation—or, in fact, any cooperation— 
exists in most communities. This is an area which deserves more at- 
tention from administrators and boards.* 

The cooperation of school boards with each other is of special 
importance. In states with a so-called dual system of organization, 
for example Illinois and California, where high school districts and 
elementary school districts serve the same or almost the same terri- 
tory, cooperation of the boards is essential." In the long run, this 
kind of divided administration should be supplanted by unified dis- 
tricts. For state-wide action, boards of education in more than forty 
states may work through school board associations. These organi- 
zations, referred to again at the end of this chapter, have great 
potentialities for influencing state legislation, as well as for improving 
school board service locally. 


* American Association of School Administrators, School Boards im Action, 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1946), p. 61. 

T t school boards and individual board members can and should б із dis- 
cussed in American Association of School Administrators, Public Relations for 
America's Schools, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 
1950), chap. v. 

{Ж examples, see American Association of School Administrators, Public 
Relations for America's Schools, ЕА cit., сі рр. 117-19. 

* Dale Steffen, "Cooperation of Education in a Dual System of 

Organization,” Ilinois School Bead Journal, XVII (September, 1951), Pci 
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4. Powers anp Dutiss or ScHoot Boanps 


In most states, boards of education are granted great authority 
over school affairs in their districts. Provided for by state authority 
to see that state responsibility for education is properly discharged, 
school boards derive their authority from the state. School laws do 
not by any means cover all the multifarious problems and activities 
which occur in all districts: everything that a board may and may 
not do is not spelled out in thelaw. So, besides the legal requirements 
imposed on boards of education, there is an extensive field of implied 
and discretionary power in which boards operate. 


Two Kinds of Powers and Duties. Although the state school 
codes do not, as a rule, expressly set forth the functions of boards 
of education, they do specify, in more or less detail, the powers and 
duties delegated by the state to local educational agencies. These 
enactments are usually referred to as mandatory laws because they 
say what boards must do. They are directive in nature, not advisory 
or permissive. Rules and regulations of state education departments, 
if sanctioned by state law, also have the force of law and are directive. 

Beyond this, there is a wide leeway in which boards can act so 
long as they follow the spirit of the law and do not contravene con- 
stitutional or statutory requirements or prohibitions. In general, 
laws and regulations may be regarded as safeguarding certain mini- 
mum standards adopted by state authority, while the realm of per- 
missive or discretionary action allows for local improvements beyond 
the state's requirements. 

Courts of law which have rendered decisions on cases involving 
school board action have been rather liberal in upholding school 
boards if their actions were reasonable, not arbitrary, malicious, or 
negligent.'^ 


Nature of Requirements.—The only way to learn the individual 
state mandates on education is to study the state constitution and 
especially the school laws, and such regulations as the state depart- 
ment of education publishes from time to time. This practice is 
highly recommended to both prospective and practicing school admin- 
istrators and board members. While requirements vary from state 
to state, they generally deal with elections, taxation, bond issues, 


1? On the legal status of boards of education and the limitations on their powers 
see Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933), chap. v; and Robert К. Hamilton and Paul К. Mort, The 
Law and Public Education (Chicago: Foundation Press, Inc, 1941), chap. iv. 
On discretionary powers, see John D. Messick, The Discretionary Powers of School 
Boards (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1949). 
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budgeting and accounting, qualifications of teaching and administra- 
tive personnel, conditions of service (minimum salaries, tenure, re- 
tirement), and the provision of facilities. Requirements on curricu- 
lum and textbooks are found to some extent in all states, but there is 
a tremendous range in their specificity. 


The Importance of Permissive Action.—Few communities would 
be satisfied with school systems meeting only the legal requirements. 
It is in the realm of permissive power and action that opportunity is 
found for educational betterment. Very few restrictions exist in the 
forty-eight states on departures over and above the legal standards. 
For example, while school boards must employ teachers who meet 
state standards of preparation, they can decide to employ only per- 
sons with qualifications materially higher. Salaries in most cases can 
be set at higher levels than the state requires, and usually are. There 
is no wholly state-prescribed curriculum, so that boards everywhere 
can supplement or expand the required curriculum limited only by 
community interest and financial ability. 

This area of discretionary power presents a great challenge for pro- 
fessional and lay leadership. There is some tendency for school 
boards and administrators to excuse their failure to exercise imagina- 
tive leadership by arguing that the state law or the state education 
department will not let them do certain things. This is the thinnest 
of excuses and will not stand up in the light of the facts. 


The Changing Concept of Legal Liability.—As instrumentalities 
of the states, school districts come under the legal rule of immunity 
from suit, as the several states are immune. This general rule is 
applicable in all the states except California, New York, and Wash- 
ington. It stems from the ancient doctrine that “the king can do 
no wrong." As Hamilton points out, however, cracks are beginning 
to appear in the doctrine of nonliability. He himself holds, as do 
some other specialists, that “the immunity rule is wrong and should 
be abrogated in its entirety.” ™ 

The whole question of nonliability needs to be clarified. If the 
rule is abolished by state legislatures, districts should be required to 
carry liability insurance. In most states, now, the purchase of in- 
surance may be a waste of money or even illegal, if districts come 
under the immunity rule. Boards and administrators should investi- 
gate the situation in their own states, seeking official counsel from 
state departments of education and attorneys general. 


11 R. R. Hamilton, The Bi-Weekly School Law Letter, 1 (March 1, 1951), 1. 
(This periodical is published at the University of Wyoming by the author.) On 
district pu бы also Edwards, of. cit, chaps. xii-xiii, and Hamilton and Mort, 
ор. cit, chap. vii. 
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5. ORGANIZATION OF THE ВОАкр or EDUCATION 


Officers of the Board.— The formal organization of the board is 
a matter of law in each state. The officers of the board and the 
method of their selection—by board election, popular election, or 
appointment—are prescribed. The preferred method and the one 
most widely used is board election of its own officers. The three 
officers commonly designated are president, secretary, and treasurer. 
In a few states the superintendent of schools is by law the secretary 
or clerk of the board—a practice which is not sound. In most states, 
board members serve as secretaries and treasurers in all but large 
districts. This is not a good system either, but until larger adminis- 
trative units generally replace the many existing small and inadequate 
districts it will probably persist. Until then, boards which by law 
have superintendents or members as secretaries should provide paid 
secretarial help to do the actual record-keeping. 

Neither a superintendent nor a member should be burdened with 
the work of the secretary. The superintendent cannot act efficiently 
in board meetings as chief executive officer of the district if he is 
tied down to keeping minutes and other records. A member cannot 
participate as freely and fully as he should be able to if he has to act 
as secretary. And, in most cases, school board members who are 
secretaries do not have the time and the training to do a first-rate job. 
School district records should be kept safely in the school board's or 
superintendent's office, not in the secretary's home; if they are kept in 
a school office, they are not convenient for the board member secre- 
tary to use. The keeping of district records is a very important 
task and should be done by paid workers under the general super- 
vision of the board and the immediate direction of the superin- 
tendent. 

The duties of school board officers are not fully described in most 
state school codes. Those of secretaries and treasurers are fairly 
well set out, but the duties of board presidents are almost completely 
neglected. The usual duties of a chairman pertain to the school 
board president, but, as the head of the board, he is popularly, and 
rightly, regarded as having a position of educational leadership greater 
than do other board members. Legally, the president is a member 
just like other members, with the right to vote, participate in discus- 
sion, and so forth. Не cannot speak for the board or commit it to 
any course of action without specific board instructions any more 
than any other member. Often, however, he is informally regarded 
as the representative of the board and his actions and qualities reflect 
for good or Ш оп the board. А detailed analysis of his responsibili- 
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ties, both legal and extralegal, by Hagman,'* includes more than fifty 
items classified under (1) duties as presiding officer, (2) duties in 
relation to other board members, (3) duties in relation to the pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional staff, (4) duties in relation to the com- 
munity, and (5) duties in relation to the state government. 


Committees of the Board. In spite of the almost unanimous 
recommendation of experts in school administration against standing 
committees, more than half the boards in city school districts still 
have them. In noncity districts only one eighth of the boards have 
one or more standing committees, and, among rural boards, only one 
in a hundred. Data compiled for city school boards by the National 
Education Association Research Division and summarized below 
show, however, that there has been a large decrease in the percentage 
of city boards having standing committees : 1° 

Per Cent of Boards Having Standing Committees 
1917 1927 1940 1945 
Cities over 100,000 population ............ 93 62 62 52 
Cities 30,000 to 100000 .................. 91 75 65 59 

The nine most frequently reported standing committees were 
buildings and grounds, finance and business, personnel (or teachers), 
supplies (or equipment), education (or curriculum and instruction), 
athletics (or physical education), purchasing, textbooks, and trans- 
portation. The whole list included about seventy-five different kinds 
of committees, 

It is evident that while much ground has been gained in abolishing 
standing committees, the practice is still strongly entrenched in city 
school districts. The arguments against standing committees are, in 
the authors' opinion, entirely sound, and scarcely any arguments for 
them are ever advanced. School boards are small bodies which can 
act as a whole on educational problems. The assignment of certain 
problems or activities to standing committees tends toward inadequate 
consideration by the other board members. Furthermore, this assign- 
ment tends to encroach on the professional and technical areas of 
school administration. Tt is extremely doubtful if standing commit- 
tees, in most cases, are more than a formality—board members do 
not have the time or the professional competence to do a good job. 
It would be well for every board which has standing committees to 
review its practice, evaluate just what the committees have done, and 
determine if the work of the board could not have been done equally 
well or better without them. The committee system is probably a 


?? Harlan L. Hagman, “The School Board Presidency," American School Board 
Journal, CXVI (April, 1948), 23-25. 
!? National Educa’ 
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holdover from earlier times when professional school administration 
was less advanced than it is now. 

For special or temporary committees a better case can be made. 
Many deliberative bodies find occasion for their use to give more time 
and special study than the whole group can devote to problems of 
infrequent occurrence, However, the appointment of special com- 
mittees of school boards is not as widespread as one might think. 
Where standing committees are rarely used, special committees are 
also rarely appointed—a sign that boards having decided to get along 
without standing committees find that they can get along just as well 
without special committees. About half the city school boards in 
1945 had one or more special committees. In noncity districts (in- 
cluding rural), about one fifth had them; of rural boards alone, only 
2 per cent. If special or temporary committees confine themselves to 
fact-finding and tentative recommendations, and if they are dis- 
charged when they report, they may render useful service. In general, 
however, the board should look to the superintendent for reports and 
recommendations on all subjects (with the exception of his own em- 
ployment or the appointment of his successor). A superintendent can 
always request the assistance of board members. 


6. OPERATION OF THE Boarp OF EDUCATION 


Unitary Character of School Board Work.—A board of educa- 
tion, while composed of individuals, works entirely as a group. No 
individual action can bind a board without specific written instruc- 
tions, nor can a board act legally outside regular or special meetings 
that are duly called. Many board members and administrators are 
unaware of this corporate nature of school board operation. One of 
the authors many years ago spent a summer selling books to rural 
school boards, His method was to interview the members individu- 
ally and get their signatures on an order blank. If he could get all 
three members to sign, so much the better, but he felt that the con- 
tract to buy was valid if two signatures were obtained. Not one 
contract was legally binding, however, since none of the boards was 
in session to take action. Neither the board members nor the sales- 
man was aware of this. School board business cannot legally be 


transacted by street corner meetings. 


Written Policies, Rules, and Regulations.—Every school dis- 
trict, large or small, should operate under a code of written policies, 
rules and regulations, An administrative code may advantageously 
be divided into two parts: General Policies and Rules and Regula- 
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tions. In all but large city districts, though, the two parts may well 
be incorporated in one code. In this discussion the general term 
“policies” is used to cover the entire code. 

There are distinct advantages in having policies and regulations in 
concrete form. Five are noted as follows: ** 


l. Orientation of new board members and staff. Written poli- 
cies afford an excellent means of acquainting new board members with 
the organization, policies, and procedures employed in the district. 
"They also help teachers and other employees understand common 
goals and their respective obligations and rights. 


2. Guidance for the school system. In the process of formulating 
policies, board members, administrators, staff, and perhaps repre- 
sentative laymen think through the nature of the school district's 
goals. Policies serve as guides for present services and future de- 
velopment. 


3. Continuity in school administration. Written policies furnish 
a steadying influence which discourages ill-considered or ephemeral 
changes and tinkering. There is nothing eternal and immutable 
about policies, but changes should be founded on study and well- 
thought-out proposals. 


4. Improvement of general efficiency. Any organization's effec- 
tiveness depends largely on how well every member understands his 
place in it, and the policies and procedures which govern the organiza- 
tion. A policy code encourages such understanding, defines duties 
and services, outlines procedures, and also informs each member of 
the prerequisites and rights of his position in the organization. 
(Sometimes, as noted above, specific duties, procedures, and rights 
may be handled better in a handbook for personnel.) 


5. Public relations. Written policies, if they are carefully worked 
out and made available to the people of a community, let the public 
know that an attempt has been made by the board to think through 
educational problems. They acquaint the people with what the 
schools stand for and how they are expected to achieve their goals. 
Policies also assure fair and equitable treatment to the various com- 
munity groups which have contacts with the schools, for example in 
the use of school facilities. 

The process of formulating policies may be undertaken in two 
ways: (1) by use of the “сазе method,” analyzing board and admin- 


14 Stephen Romine, “Your Board Should Н. Written Policies!” 
School Board Bulletin, VI (November, 1948), 77, 91. „= тесе 
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istrative action of a period of years and reducing them to order, or 
(2) by applying our professional and technical knowledge of school 
administration to the policy-making job. Sears, in his excellent 
chapter on this topic,*® prefers the latter approach. Board members 
and administrator should head up the work, assisted by other school 
personnel and, at least for certain parts, a lay advisory committee. 
A study of policies adopted in other districts is helpful. 

The school code of the state is, of course, to be regarded as part 
of every administrative code. There is no need to repeat legal pro- 
visions or state department regulations except for special emphasis 
or clarity which may be desirable for some points. 

Mort suggests that the following nine articles be included in a code 
of policies : 1% 


I. District Meetings V. Board Legislation 
П. Elections VI. Administration 
III. Board Organization and VII. Pupils and Parents 
Meetings VIII. Employees 
IV. Duties of Board Officers IX. Educational Finance 


A committee of the Nebraska Cooperative School Study Council 
submitted in 1952 an outline of "tentative suggested policies," the 
major items of which are listed below.” Either this outline or Mort’s 
could, with modifications to suit state requirements and local needs, 
serve admirably as a point of departure. 


I. Policies Relating to the Board of Education 


A. Organization and Meetings 
Sections on Organization, Committees, Compensation, Time 
of Meetings, Order of Business, Public Meetings, Executive 


Sessions. 

B. Duties 
Sections on Board’s Operation of Public Schools, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Official Actions, Election and Employment 
of School Personnel, Budget. 


15 Jesse B. Sears, op. cit., chap. ix. 2 ; 3 

16 Paul R. Mort, Principles of School Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946), pp. 336-44. "Рд А 

17 Committee on School Board Policies, School Board Policies (Lincoln, Nebr. : 
Mimeographed release of the Nebraska C rative School Study Council, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, a also Illinois Association of School 
Boards, School Board News Bulletin, No. 80 (S eld, Til.: The Association, 
May 12, 1950); W. W. Carpenter, А. G. Capps, and L. G. Townsend, Suggestions 
for a Code of Rules and Regulations for Missouri Boards of Education, University 
of Missouri Bulletin 41 (Education Series No. 86) (October 15, 1940), 5-50; 
Franklyn S. Barry, "The Board of Education's Bylaws." American School Board 
Journal, CXXIII (October, 1951), 25-27. 
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Purchases 
Sections on Authorization, Making Purchases, Textbooks, In- 
ventory. 
Miscellaneous 


Sections on Acceptance of Gifts, School Calendar, Civic Im- 
provements. 


Policies Affecting School Personnel 


A. 


Conditions of Employment 

Sections on Contracts, Payment of Salary, Term of Employ- 
ment, Sick Leave, Professional Leave, Maternity Leave, Sab- 
batical Leave, Military Leave, Substitutes, Renewal of Contract, 
Teachers’ Certificates, School Day, Employment of Personnel, 
Outside Employment, Assignment to Duties and Responsibili- 
ties, Extra Pay. 

Administrative Policies 

Sections on Attendance at Teachers' Meetings, Responsibility 
of the Principal, Appeal to Board of Education, Receiving 
Agents, Salesmen, and Other Business Representatives, Re- 
quests to Contact Pupils, Authority to Be on School Property, 
Official Records and Reports. 


Policies Affecting School Pupils 


AG 


Admission, Classification, and Attendance 
Sections on School Entrance Age, Classification of Pupils by 
Grade, Attendance and Work Permits, Nonresident Tuition. 


- Conduct of Pupils 


Sections on Responsibility for Discipline, Suspension of Pupils, 
Use of Tobacco, Driving Cars at Noon. 

Health Regulations 

Sections on Physical Examination, Illness or Accident in 
School. 


- Graduation and Scholarships 


Sections on Requirements for Graduation, Scholarships, Issu- 
ance of Transcripts. 


. Pupil Activities 


Sections on Control of Student Activity Funds, Community 
Organizations. 


Policies Affecting School Property and Buildings 


A. 


Use of School Facilities and Equipment by Nonschool Groups 
or Persons 

Sections on Eligibility of Nonschool Groups or Persons, Nature 
of Use, Responsibility for Damages, Services Included. 
Regulations оп School Building Usage 

Sections оп School Cafeteria, Auditorium and Gymnasium, 
Classrooms. 
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C. Use of School Grounds 
Sections on Playgrounds, Athletic Fields. 
D. Use of School Equipment 
Sections on Rental of Visual Equipment, Use of School Buses. 


V. Policies Affecting Patrons of School District 
A. Visiting Regulations 
Sections оп Elementary School Hours, High School Hours, 
Children Below School Age and Out-of-School. 
B. Miscellaneous 
Sections on Gifts (to school personnel), Use of Class Lists, 
Contributions, Sales and Campaigns. 


Board Meetings.—Board meetings are typically held approxi- 
mately once a month, except in rural districts, where the mode is 
four times a year. (This last figure may be an indication that in 
many rural districts there is not enough business to warrant monthly 
meetings, leading to a conclusion that the continuance of the districts 
is probably not defensible.) About nine out of ten boards have regu- 
lar meeting places and eight out of ten meet in the evening.'* 

Good administrative practice requires that the school board have 
a regular time and place to meet. The best way to set the time is 
at a specified hour convenient for all members, on a designated day 
such as the first Tuesday or second Wednesday each month. The best 
place for a meeting is a room in the administrative offices designated 
as the board room, or some modification of this, such as the superin- 
tendent's office? The furnishings and general atmosphere of the 
meeting room affect the climate of the meetings more than one might 
suspect. It should be well lit, clean, with comfortable chairs and 
tables. Space should be provided for the seating of persons who have 
business to transact and for visitors. Immediate access to district 
records should be provided—a condition which precludes the holding 
of meetings in a home or a member's place of business, or in the back 
room of the drugstore. 

Board meetings should be open to press and public—" public busi- 
ness should be publicly conducted." The board always has the right 
to go into executive or closed session for discussion or action on 
problems which should not be aired in public. About half of all city 
school boards meet informally before or after the regular meeting for 
discussion of business, but the practice is not recommended if it is 


18 National Education Association, op. cit., pp. 81-82. А 4 

19 See American Association of School Administrators, School Boards in Action, 
+ cit., pp. 86-93, for some valuable suggestions on these points and on the character 
of good board meetings. 
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used as a means of excluding the public from listening to the trans- 
action of school district business. 

A definite order of business should be adopted for meetings, and 
Robert's Rules of Order used as a guide for parliamentary procedure. 
A suggested order of business used by many school boards includes 
these items : 


l. Call to order 

2. Roll call and declaration of a quorum (or lack of it) 

3. Reading and approval of minutes, or approval without reading 
of minutes sent to members, or approval with amendments or 
changes 

4, Hearing of delegations (set early in the order of business so 
that delegations will not be required to wait while the board 
does its other business) 

5. Report of superintendent (placed early because a large part 

of the board's business arises from his report and recommenda- 

tions) 

Unfinished business 

New business 

Communications 

Miscellaneous items 

10. Adjournment 


Q0 NO 


The Board's Records.— The records of a board of education are 
of utmost importance as the documentary history of the school dis- 
trict and as evidence of school board policies and action. In suits at 
law, the records of the board are absolutely essential to show exactly 
what has been done and on what bases action was taken. Of all the 
records the minutes are the most important. They should be kept in 
such a way that they meet legal requirements and are scrupulously 
accurate and complete. 

Notes on the meeting while it is in progress are kept in such form 
as the secretary may devise, and from these notes the official minutes 
are written. In these days it is almost universal practice to type the 
official record, with copies made for each member, together with a few 
extra copies. State law may prescribe who must sign the minutes— 
usually the signatures of president and secretary are required.?^ 

Other records essential to the legal and efficient conduct of school 
district business are referred to elsewhere in this book in connection 
with specific topics, such as the school census, taxation, budgeting, 
insurance, indebtedness, and so on. 


2° For helpful suggestions on oe em ed see George W. Grill, The Minutes 
of a Board of Education (Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publi: ing Co., 1932). See also 
Carpenter, Capps, and Townsend, of. cit., pp. 51-56. 
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Relations to the Superintendent of Schools.— The professional 
head of a school system is the superintendent of schools, and, as such, 
he is the professional employee with which the board of education has 
by far the most contact. While there are some tens of thousands of 
districts which do not and should not in their present condition em- 
ploy professional executives, the progress of district reorganization is 
gradually eliminating these areas as administrative units. The re- 
lationship of the board to the superintendent is, in general, pretty well 
understood by administrators, but not quite so well grasped by board 
members. A vast number of articles has been published on the sub- 
ject, and it is a favorite topic at conferences of school boards and 
administrators. Board members are not exposed to these discussions 
as much as administrators, of course, and school laws have not yet 
caught up with recommended practice or with existing practice 
rated as superior by experts. There are good grounds for clearly 
setting forth in board policies the relation of board and superin- 
tendent, after careful study and, preferably, with the counsel of an 
expert. 

The board may be regarded, if an analogy may be used here, much 
the same as a board of directors of a business corporation and the 
superintendent as the president or general manager in immediate 
charge of operations. The respective spheres of the school board and 
the superintendent can and should be clearly defined and studiously 
respected." If the board functions along the lines recommended 
earlier in this chapter, and only along those lines, there will be no 
conflict: the board plans, legislates, evaluates, and interprets; the 
superintendent executes. As noted, even the board's legitimate func- 
tions will be carried on better with the help of the superintendent than 
without it, provided that the superintendent is professionally com- 
petent. 

The now accepted principles and widespread practice that the 
superintendent is the executive head have evolved over a period of 
more than a century. There are scattered instances where they are 
still violated, at least in part. Weak administrators or beginning 
administrators who are still learning the ropes are probably much 
at fault for this. It cannot be expected that a board will permit neces- 
sary action to be left undone for lack of competent professional service 
—somebody must administer and execute. If superintendents do 


21 For examples, see American Association of School Administrators, School 
Boards in Action, op. cit., pp. 49-51. Specific attention to this subject as it relates 
to the newly develo; community school districts їп Illinois is the focus of the 
manual by Harold H. Ellis and Merle R. Sumption. The Legal Basis of the Com- 
munity Unit School in Illinois (Rev. ed. ; Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois, College 
of Education, Bureau of Research and Service, 1948). 
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not want school boards to grab the ball, they had better be prepared 
to handle it themselves. 

The superintendent should be present at all board meetings, and 
happily this is the case in almost all districts which employ superin- 
tendents. (The only occasion when a superintendent may not be 
expected to attend is at the time his own employment is discussed. 
There is no good reason why he should not be present even then, 
whether he is the subject of criticism or slated for a big salary boost. ) 
In every phase of school district management, the superintendent is 
the officer to whom the board should look for leadership, guidance, 
and recommendations. The board makes policies, approves means 
of effecting the policies, and charges the superintendent with the 
responsibility of administering its decisions. Since legislation, as 
Sears points out,** guides administration, “those who legislate must 
know what administration requires for its support. From this it fol- 
lows that legislation must be guided by what administration knows 
about the schools." There is stated here a principle of reciprocal 
relationship which means that the board and superintendent should 
work as a team. 

A word of caution must be included here against the possible in- 
ference that a school board is really just a rubber stamp for the 
superintendent. Nothing here or elsewhere in this book should be 
taken in that spirit. School board members do not surrender their 
privilege and duty to think about problems, policies, and procedures. 
Indeed, their being brought more closely into touch with educational 
problems probably enhances the ability of citizens taking office as 
board members to reason cogently about school problems. 

Besides, it cannot be expected that all the good ideas will issue 
from one mind—the superintendent's. Modern school administration 
makes room for contributions from many sources, for a free exchange 
of ideas. By way of qualification, however, a superintendent may be 
expected to be somewhat in advance of the board's thinking because 
of his special interest and professional preparation. If he merely fol- 


lows the board he is not exercising the kind of leadership which he 
should. 


The Board's Relations with Other School Employees.—The re- 
lations of the board with other school employees should be defined 
in the administrative code. In general, a board has relatively little 
official contact with school employees apart from the superintendent 

22 Sears, op. cit., p. 397. The whole of chap. xi in this book, “Administration's 
il with Superior Authority—a Partial Analysis of the Legislative Process in 


al School Government," is a provocative treatment oí board-superintendent 
relations. 
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and his immediate associates. The recognized channels of adminis- 
trative control should be followed. Yet access to the board must be 
available to those who have grievances which they feel have not been 
justly disposed of, and to those who have suggestions for improve- 
ment of the schools and cannot get what they believe is a fair hearing 
from their administrative officers. 

Few school boards recognize the potentialities of school personnel 
for contributing to policy-making, the shaping of procedures, and the 
solution of problems. Only 7 per cent of all the boards surveyed 
by the National Education Association signified that regular staff 
reports were made to the board. Ordway Tead ** predicts that “in 
the not too distant future selected teachers and principals will be 
found in regular attendance along with superintendents, to clarify 
and strengthen the policy decisions of school boards." They can do 
more than that. At Salt Lake City, for example, forty-five minutes 
of every board meeting is set aside for teachers to discuss what they 
are doing and how they are doing it. In some towns a regular 
schedule for such presentations is worked up, so that all departments 
and grade levels may participate periodically. This strikes the au- 
thors as being an excellent way to keep board members in touch with 
the everyday work of the schools. 

It is slowly becoming more general practice to include representa- 
tive teachers, principals, and building service employees on employee 
councils. While they usually concentrate on personnel problems, 
there is no reason why they cannot also make important contributions 
on other school system problems. 


Relation of the Board to the Community.—Although they are 
official representatives of the state, school boards are, in practice, 
also supposed to be representatives of their communities. It be- 
hooves them to sense as accurately as they can the needs and interests 
of their communities. This obligation perhaps falls under the head 
of public relations, and is considered more fully in Chapter 26. Only 
two points are briefly mentioned here as especially appropriate to this 
discussion. 

First, there is no doubt that a great deal of community interest is 
not utilized by school boards and administrators chiefly because there 
are no regular channels for it. The establishment of citizens’ advis- 
ory committees has been urged for more than a decade, yet relatively 
few school systems have them. The organization of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools in 1949 greatly stimu- 


23 Ordway Tead, “Freedom and Interference in the Conduct of Education,” Edu- 
cational Forum, XVI (November, 1951), 5-15. 
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lated progress in this field, and the time will soon come when most 
city school systems and a good number of noncity districts will have 
advisory committees as well established features. The counsel of 
selected citizens interested in public education, while it in no way 
binds the board, can greatly augment the board's understanding of 
community needs and wishes, and add to the board's and adminis- 
trator's stock of ideas for ways to meet them. 

Secondly, school boards should guard against being stampeded 
into unstatesmanlike action by adverse criticism, Care must be exer- 
cised to see that anyone who has a grievance or a criticism gets a 
fair and courteous hearing if he presents his story in writing. But 
action should not be taken until a full investigation is made, and full 
protection and support should be given to competent teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other personnel if the facts warrant it. Aggressive 
administrators and teachers are certain to engender criticism by cer- 
tain elements in almost every community. If personnel is carefully 
selected for its competence, the board should give it strong backing. 
The schools are an important part of the lives of many families. 
Some criticisms must be expected, and may even be desirable as a 
means of keeping the schools on their toes. But no board should ever 
take criticism at its face value unless a thorough investigation sub- 
stantiates it. Shotgun blasts at the schools by disaffected groups 
with selfish interests or by power-loving demagogs cannot be ignored, 
but neither can any self-respecting board permit itself to become a 
party to them. In the parlous times of the midcentury, emotions 
tend to be near the surface, people are worried. Real statesmanship 
and a lot of iron in the backbone are needed for school board service 
of a high order. 


7. Tue IMPROVEMENT OF ScHOOL Boarn Service 


Clarification of the School Board’s Role.—'There is no doubt 
that more progress has been made in the last two decades than in 
the preceding two centuries toward better definition of school board 
functions and responsibilities, That there is still much to be accom- 
plished has been implied throughout this chapter. With new board 
members continually entering service, there will always be work to 
do. Yet the widespread agreement on the role of school boards and 
board members that is gradually being achieved will help make the 
improvement of school board service easier. In this section several 
aspects of the improvement of service are discussed, and promising 
procedures cited. 
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Better Selection of Candidates. Less has been done to improve 
the methods of selection of candidates than has been accomplished 
on any other problem related to school board improvement. In almost 
all instances, filing for candidacy is done either by the friends of the 
candidate (sometimes more or less surreptitiously guided by sugges- 
tions from board members or administrators), or by would-be board 
members themselves. The position is one, however, which should 
command the interest of a broader representation of the community 
than these methods involve. The chief difficulty is setting up machin- 
ery for democratically eliciting and channeling community interest. 

The authors know of no plan superior to that followed with emi- 
nent success in the school district of Arlington County, Virginia, since 
1947.24 In the spring of each odd-numbered year, about six months 
before the biennial election in November, a conference of representa- 
tives of a dozen or more county-wide organizations directly interested 
in school improvement makes plans for the nominating convention to 
be held early in September. А body of bylaws and procedural rules 
has been developed for all steps, so that everything is managed in a 
businesslike and democratic way. 

The planning conference extends invitations to all known organi- 
zations to participate in the fall convention if they can qualify. To 
send delegates, an organization must have been in continuous ex- 
istence for two years prior to May 1 of the current election year, and 
must have had for one year an officially constituted committee (as 
shown by organization records) on education or child welfare. Dele- 
gates and alternates are chosen by the organizations according to a 
formula—so many delegates per given number of members. (For 
Parent-Teacher Associations the number of delegates is based on 
school enrollment represented by each local P.T.A. unit.) 

The names of potential candidates are submitted to a Committee 
on Candidates, both by organizations and individuals. It is the com- 
mittee’s duty to try to secure a list of qualified persons for submission 
to the September convention. At least ten days before the convention, 
data on all persons suggested, who agree to having their names placed 
before the convention, are sent to the delegates. About one hundred 
organizations participate in the convention, with five or six hundred 
persons in attendance. The convention endorses, by balloting, what- 
ever number of candidates it agrees on—sometimes only enough to 

24 A full report of the plan, Selecting School Board Candidates їп Arlington 
County, Virginia, by B. Alden Lillywhite and Ivan A. Booker, was prepared in 
1949 and distributed by the Conference on School Board Candidates, Arlington, Va. 


Supplemented by later information. this report provides the basis of the present 
di : 
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match the number of vacancies, sometimes more. The result is a 
slate of candidates who have been thoroughly investigated and who 
have expressed their views before the convention. It is practically 
impossible to be elected to the board without the support of the con- 
vention. The results have been eminently gratifying. 

The Arlington procedure has set an example for the whole country. 
Tt is undoubtedly the best method so far developed for stimulating 
and organizing community interest in the selection of superior candi- 
dates for the board. With local modifications it can be adopted 
anywhere. 


Orientation of New Members.—Most new board members enter 
upon their duties cold. They are not expected to have a mastery of 
the technical and professional elements of public education, either as 
new members or, later, as experienced members. But there is a lot 
to learn in order to become a useful member—far more than most 
laymen realize when they join a school board. 

Responsibility for the orientation of new members should be 
shared, as Norrix has suggested,"* by the superintendent and his staff, 
the experienced members of the board, and by the new member him- 
self. A compilation of materials to read should be made available, 
including selected parts of the school law, minutes of the board for 
the past year or two, policies, rules and regulations, annual reports, 
and special reports. The role of the board, its duties, and its methods 
of operation should be discussed in a series of informal conferences 
by the new member with the superintendent and the president (if 
experienced—and if not, with other members who are). The major 
problems of the district, the general objectives of the school system, 
its achievements, its pattern of organization, all are topics on which 
new board members must be informed. This information should not 
come all in one big dose, but should be spread over a period of several 
weeks or months. 

A systematic effort for orientation makes for full participation in 
board deliberations and decisions earlier than if the new member is 
left to his own devices. It helps lessen the bewilderment and frustra- 
tion which must hamper new members in their first few meetings 
when they face problems and hear terms which, in most cases, lie 
completely outside their previous experience. It is good for the 
experienced members to help the new members, too, from the view- 
point of reviewing and clarifying for themselves the board’s role and 
their obligations as board members. 


#5 Loy Norrix, "The Orientation of а New School Board Member,” School 
Executive, LXVI (August, 1947), 45-46. 
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Improvement of Competence.—Only a few persons advocate 
abolishing school boards, and they are probably in a discouraged or 
depressed mood when they do. Many persons, however, believe that - 
the level of school board competence can be raised. The leadership 
of the superintendent is indispensable. He assumes, as part of his 
general professional obligations, some responsibility for helping the 
board play its proper role, as indicated above. Generally speaking, 
there is little method in the training of school board members, and 
the absence of training facilities and opportunities is a handicap in 
developing better school administration. Yet some things can be 
done. 

Training can be accomplished in part through specific attention to 
improving school board service at board meetings. Few boards give 
enough, if any, attention to problems of educational philosophy, cur- 
riculum, personnel, and so forth. County and state meetings help 
broaden the school board’s view of educational problems, and provide 
for an exchange of information which is certain to be helpful. Na- 
tional and regional meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators and the National School Boards Association, and 
school board conferences conducted by universities and state educa- 
tion departments are also beneficial. 

Services rendered by state departments, universities and colleges, 
and professional organizations are of value. Reports on investiga- 
tions of school problems, opinions and rulings of officials, “question 
and answer” services, and school surveys, are examples of services 
from which board members can learn a great deal about education. 
The reading of publications prepared specifically for school boards is 
an important means of improvement. Journals and handbooks of 
state school board associations rank high in value, as do the handy 
volumes on school board work which appear from time to time, such 
as The Challenge of School Board Membership by Daniel R. Davies 
and Fred W. Hosler.** 


State School Board Associations.—Special mention should be 
made of state school board associations as agencies for strengthening 
and improving school board service. The first association was organ- 
ized in Pennsylvania in 1895; by 1930 there were fourteen organi- 
zations. Now there are state associations in about forty-five states 
and a national office in Chicago. Many of the state associations pub- 


26 Daniel R. Davies and Fred W. Hosler, The Challenge of School Board Mem- 
bership (New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1949). See also Daniel R. Davies and 
Elwood L. Prestwood, Practical School Board Procedures (New York: Chartwell 
House, Inc., 1951); Ward С. Reeder, School Boards and Superintendents (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1944). 
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lish journals or news letters through which the members are kept 
informed on local, state, and national educational problems and 
- progress. Among the achievements ascribed to these groups аге: ** 


Better school legislation 

Increased state support 

Reorganization of school districts 

Increased salaries for teachers and improved retirement pro- 
visions 

Inereased efficiency and effectiveness of board members 

Better accounting and insurance procedures 

Longer school terms and more years of schooling 


dE tar 


NON 


Little justification, if any, need be offered for school board associa- 
tions. In the authors’ opinion, based on intimate contact over a 
period of many years, they do not seek to take over the professional 
and technical aspects of school administration. There is a vast prov- 
ince in which school boards and their associations may operate with- 
out poaching on the sphere proper to professional leaders. Every 
school administrator should urgently recommend affiliation of his 
board with its state association and encourage active participation in 
its program. 


Strengths and Weaknesses.—In the National Education Associa- 
tion survey of school board status and practices cited several times 
in this chapter, respondents were asked to mention one or more of 
the good features of their boards, and one or more bad features. 
More than half the boards were rated as "unusually successful," and 
only 3 per cent as "disappointing," the rest being rated average. This 
is, as the report states, “а splendid tribute to the work of boards of 
education." 

The most frequently mentioned “worst features,” in a list of some 
forty, were (1) insufficient time at meetings given to basic school 
problems, (2) unfortunate personal characteristics of one or more 
members, (3) interference by the board in administrative matters. 
Heavily counterweighting these were the top-ranked “best features" : 
(1) desirable personal qualities, (2) deep interest in child welfare and 
education, (3) recognition of superintendent's authority and freedom 
from interference in administration, (4) harmonious relations among 
members, (5) cooperative relations between board and staff, and (6) 
freedom of the board from political control and pressure groups.** 


27 Calvin Grieder and Stephen A. Romine, “A Half Century of State School 
Board Associations,” American School B. dJ É «30 ; 
(Api, Лао ae oard Journal, CX (March, 1945), 29-30; 

?* National Education Association, op. cit., pp. 69-71. 
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'Торїс$ ron Srupy Амр DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by “interest representation” on boards of education ? 
Is it desirable or feasible? 

2. What legal qualifications must school board members possess in 
your state? Are these provisions satisfactory? 

3. How do superintendents sometimes contribute to a board’s taking 
over executive functions? 

4. Committee organization of the board is almost universally con- 
demned by educational administrators. Why is it objectionable? 
Why does it persist ? 

5. How can a board of education utilize the human resources of a 
community in the interest of the schools? 

6. Should members of a board be selected on the basis of their fitness 
to advise in certain fields, such as a banker for financial affairs, a 
lawyer for legal matters, and so forth? 

7. What are the advantages of a written code of school board policies? 
Are there any disadvantages? 

8. What part should the superintendent take in board meetings? 

9. What should be the relationship between teachers and board mem- 
bers? Does the same answer fit all situations in rural areas, small 
towns, and cities ? 

10. For a school district on which you can procure adequate data, pre- 
pare a diagram to show its administrative organization and relation- 
ships. Suggest improvements. (In some states the administrative 
organization of a large reorganized district is a good subject.) 

11. What are the major purposes of state associations of school boards? 
How can such associations be especially valuable for the improve- 
ment of education? Are there any threats to professional school 
administration in the objectives or activities of such associations? 

12. What is the ideal relationship of the board to the superintendent? 

13. Distinguish among the legislative, administrative, and judicial func- 
tions of a local school board. 
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Chapter 6 
THE SUPERINTENDENCY AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 


1. BELATED EMERGENCE OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 


It would be hard to imagine how American schools could get along 
without the position of the district superintendency. In the last two 
generations, this office has won wide acceptance both in law and in 
practice as essential to the management of public education. It is 
true that the status of the superintendency and the responsibilities and 
powers of superintendents still require more recognition and clearer 
definition in state laws—educational administration is far in advance 
of the law. However, the central importance of education in the gal- 
axy of social institutions and the increasing complexity of educational 
services augur well for the further refinement and enhanced recogni- 
tion of the superintendency. 


Early History of the Superintendency.— The development of the 
superintendency has been adequately recounted in research publica- 
tions as well as in more popular form,’ hence no attempt is made here 
to give a detailed history. A few observations are in order to provide 
perspective for the topics dealt with in this chapter. 

The idea of some centralization of educational supervision occurred 
early. This is evidenced by the designation of school committees 
in New England during the colonial period and the creation of the 
state Board of Regents in New York in 1784. The first state superin- 
tendent of common schools was appointed by the Regents in 1812.* 
As pointed out in Chapter 2, the chief state school office has had its 
longest continuous history in Michigan, dating from 1829. By 1850 
all the northern and some of the southern states had either full-time 

1 See especially: Thomas M. Gilland, The Origin and Development of the Powers 
and Duties of the City-School Superintendent impe p University of Chicago 
Press, 1935) ; Theodore L. Reller, The ——X of the E Superintendency 
of Schools in the United States ERAT Author, 1935) ; and American 
Association of School Administrators, The American School Superintendency, 
Thirtieth Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1952), chap. iii, “The 
Story of the Superintendency.” 


2 The post was abolished in 1821 and its duties assigned to the secretary of state. 
In 1854, the state superintendency was re-established. 
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or ex officio state superintendents, and thereafter the office rapidly 
became a regular feature of state government, 

County superintendents appeared at about the same time, begin- 
ning in 1829 in Delaware. By 1850, eight other states had made 
provision for the office and by 1880, when there were thirty-eight 
states, all but four had created such an office.* 

By most accounts, the first city superintendents were appointed in 
1837 with Buffalo and Louisville sharing the honors. By that time 
the work of managing city schools had become so complex that full- 
time supervisory and administrative services seemed to be advisable, 
if not necessary. For more than two hundred years schools had been 
operated pretty much as independent units with principals and. head 
teachers in charge under the general supervision of school boards or 
committees. Adoption of the superintendency by city school systems 
spread gradually during the next fifty years until, by 1890, all the 
larger cities had superintendents. The formation in 1865 of the 
National Association of School Superintendents, now the American 
Association of School Administrators, was an indication of the begin- 
ning of professional consciousness among the early superintendents, 
and of faith in the potentialities of the position. It may fairly be 
concluded that school systems came into being with the establishment 
of the superintendency, for, in the absence of that position, schools 
continued to be operated more as collections of semi-autonomous in- 
stitutions rather than as parts of an integrated public service. 

At the turn of the century it was still uncommon for small cities 
and towns to have superintendents. Even today, rural schools are 
typically administered by boards of education with varying degrees 
of assistance from elected or appointed county superintendents. Other 
countries have experienced a similar or more tardy development of 
educational administration. The superintendency as we know it is 
still missing in some. In Western Germany, for example, the director 
or head of each school works in immediate relationship with his state 
education ministry, not with a superintendent or local board. 

The two posts of state and county superintendent antedate that of 
the district superintendency by a few years, but, in general, their 
infancy covered the same period. The first two, however, were em- 
bedded in the official structure of state and county government and 
endowed primarily with advisory and record-keeping functions. The 
local superintendency was originated by school boards as an extralegal 
position to help meet demands which the boards were unable to satisfy 


? N. William Newsom, The y ы Status of the ord Superintendent, U. S. 


Office of Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 7 (W. hi ,D.C: ind 
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by themselves. It took on administrative and executive powers and 
functions much earlier than the other two offices. 


The Adolescent Period of Administration. During the first 
half of the twentieth century, school administration began to develop 
as a profession. The superintendent's relatively minor role as a sort 
of clerk or office boy to the board of education and educational adviser 
to principals and teachers gradually was converted to that of chief 
executive of the board. He was charged with the responsibility and 
granted the authority to manage and direct the school system under 
the general direction of the board. 

A combination of many factors undoubtedly accounts for the 
progress of the superintendency toward professional status during this 
period. In general, this advance came about in direct response to 
recognized needs of the local boards, but a number of changes in 
society and in education were at the bottom of these needs. Among 
the most important are the following: 

l. The concentration of large numbers of children as a result of 
rapid urbanization complicated the problems of the provision of 
schoolhouses and playgrounds, the procurement of teachers, the keep- 
ing of records and other phases of pupil accounting, to mention only 
a few. 

2. The enactment of compulsory attendance laws, achieved in all 
states by 1918, brought into the schools many children who otherwise 
would not have been there. The problem of how to take care of this 
vast increase was beyond the ability of school boards to solve. 

3. The expansion of the legitimate scope of the functions of public 
schools demanded curriculum additions and adjustments on which 
boards were not prepared to make decisions by themselves. Related 
problems of school plant, personnel, and instruction arose. 

4. Scientific investigations of the learning process, teaching meth- 
ods, and child growth and individual differences, which coincided 
with this adolescent period of administration, produced a vast body 
of technical knowledge the interpretation and use of which required 
special preparation. The end of this scientific contribution is not in 
sight and probably never will be. 

5. As education became a big business, involving millions of 
people, billions of dollars, and innumerable kinds of instructional 
materials, procedures had to be devised and adopted for efficient 
management. 

6. The appearance of numerous tax-supported social services and 
the tremendous expansion of governmental activity aggravated prob- 
lems of financing the schools. Special knowledge of school finance 
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became an essential qualification for those charged with adminis- 
tration. 

7. The growing conviction that school and home were partners in 
the education of children and youth and could not successfully oper- 
ate in isolation from each other led to the development of communica- 
tion techniques and interpretative media which by no means could be 
handled by amateurs. 

8. The recognition of education as a state responsibility intro- 
duced problems of the relationship of local school districts to state 
governments which called for more than casual knowledge of political 
science. The fact that this relationship, as well as that of the states 
to the federal government, so far as education is concerned, has not 
been sufficiently clarified, may be taken as a symptom that the work 
of administrators still falls short in this area. 

9. The study of administration as a science and an art, an effort 
chiefly of the twentieth century, produced a body of knowledge, ideas, 
and procedures which was not available a few decades ago. An insti- 
tution as important as public education ought to utilize these findings ; 
to do so, however, requires special preparation. 


A Profession Coming of Аре. Тһе technical side of school ad- 
ministration has been greatly advanced in the last two generations. 
The new era which was entered in the late 1940's bids fair to produce 
like progress in what may be called the more professional side of the 
field, going beyond mere craftsmanship and mechanics. Mastery of 
the technics is not neglected, and there is room for improvement in 
that area, but the emphasis is shifting to the development of leader- 
ship or, as some writers say, educational statesmanship. 

The distinguishing mark of a profession is not simply a control 
of techniques. A profession is based on a body of philosophical 
principles, derived from scientific investigation, and is characterized 
by a high degree of social responsibility and social value. It does not 
lean on statutory requirements but on self-imposed standards. School 
administration generally is just now crossing into the realm of true 
professionalism, although there have always been individuals who 
performed at genuinely professional levels. 


Edgar L. Morphet recently summarized this view in the follow- 
ing way: 


The educational statesman is the person who shows unusual courage and 
wisdom in dealing with educational problems or directing educational affairs. 
The greatest educational statesman is the person who has progressed furthest 
in understanding and applying fundamental principles to the solution of im- 
portant educational problems as contrasted with the person who merely does 
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what is most expedient, what is easiest, or what is designed to bring him the 
most personal credit. This may constitute the significant difference between 
the great educational leader and the little or mediocre person, regardless of 
title... . 


Then, after reviewing a series of pressing problems in educational 
administration (finance, personnel, curriculum, public relations, or- 
ganization, and so forth), he concludes : 


This is a crucial period in education. . . . Now is the strategic time for 
statesmanship in education. The public is ready for it and is demanding 
better educational leadership. The facts show that it is needed. What greater 
challenge could educators throughout the country want than the opportunity 
to become outstanding leaders in solving problems such as these. . . .* 


2. Tue STATUS OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY AT Mip-CENTURY 


Legal Status.°—Despite the existence of the local district super- 
intendency for more than a hundred years, its legal status lags far 
behind practice. 


l. Statutory Basis for the Position. Statutory recognition is 
spotty, ranging from complete absence of any reference to the post 
to an excessively detailed enumeration of powers and duties. In gen- 
eral, the superintendency has evolved with little legislative attention. 

The local superintendency exists in all but two states (Florida 
and West Virginia have only county superintendents). In the laws 
of seven states no mention whatever is made of the position, the 
employment of superintendents being left entirely to boards of edu- 
cation. In the other states, either direct or indirect authorization for 
the superintendency is provided, and there are restrictions relating to 
size or class of the district in some. In all cases, the district super- 
intendent is regarded as an employee, not an officer, in contrast to 
the county superintendent. Although the local superintendent is often 
referred to as an officer, in law he does not have this status. 


2. Relationship to the Board. In only eleven states is the super- 
intendent designated by law as the "chief executive officer" of the 
board of education. The terminology used in a few other states means 
about the same thing. In several states the superintendent is e» 
officio clerk or secretary of the board. Most of the state codes are 

bd L. Morphet, “Now Is the Time for Educational Statesmanship,” School 
Life, X XII (October, 1949), 1-2, 12-13. 

5 The information in these pai is was drawn chiefly from National Education 
Association, Research Bulletin, XX X (October, 1951), 87-129, the most recent 


- complete analysis of the status of local and county superintendents. The latter 
not included in this discussion. 
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silent on the relationship of board and superintendent, an outstanding 
example of statutory lag behind both theory and practice. 


3. Certification.’ While all states have laws governing the cer- 
tification of teachers, only twenty-eight require all superintendents to 
hold administrator's or superintendent's certificates. In seven states 
a teacher's certificate is the only license required for any superintend- 
ency, but in some of these, as well as in others, steps are being 
taken to raise the standards. In only eleven states is there a require- 
ment of a master's degree, but twenty-one others require some gradu- 
ate work for eligibility to the superintendency. 


4. Tenure and Salary. Almost all superintendents are appointed 
by boards of education and are subject to dismissal by them. ‘Tenure 
of position is less secure for superintendents than for any other class 
of professional school personnel. In only twenty states are superin- 
tendents covered by permanent tenure or continuing contract laws 
along with other certificated employees, and, in some of these states, 
not all superintendents are protected. The maximum term of appoint- 
ment is fixed by law in fifteen states and ranges from two to six 
years. In general, there is a tendency toward appointment for a term 
of three to five years; in the last few years appointment for indefinite 
tenure with periodic adjustment of salary has commanded consider- 
able attention. 

With few exceptions salaries are determined by the employing 
board at its discretion. In only six states is there provision for 
minimum salaries, and in none are maximums prescribed. The mini- 


mums are of no practical effect as they are unrealistic in relation to 
present salary levels. 


5. Powers and Duties. The statutes make no reference to the 
powers and duties of superintendents in seventeen of the forty-six 
states where local districts employ chief administrators, In nine 
States the laws provide that boards of education shall prescribe the 
administrators’ functions. In the remaining twenty there is enumera- 
tion of powers and duties of varying degrees of specificity. 

The general conclusion must be drawn that grossly inadequate 
legal provision is made for the important position of superintendent 
of schools. There is some question as to how detailed statutory 
prescriptions and definitions should be. At the very least, the position 
should be given nationwide legal recognition, the law should legalize 

* For a detailed analysis see W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual 
on Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United States, U. S. 


Office of Education, Circular No. 290 (Washington, D. C.: Government P. 
Office, 1951). 
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the distinction between the province of school boards and superin- 
tendents that is well established in theory and practice, and should 
generally define the relationship of the board and its executive officer. 


Professional Standing of the Superintendency. In the fore- 
going discussion it has been pointed out several times that the actual 
status of the superintendency far exceeds its legal status. Its stand- 
ing has not come about as a result of legal imposition but has been 
earned the hard way by services rendered. 

Much criticism of superintendents is voiced in many communities, 
some of it valid, probably most of it not. Tt is granted that there is 
room for much improvement in the personal and professional qualifi- 
cations of school administrators, and heroic efforts are being made 
in this direction. Nevertheless, with all their shortcomings, super- 
intendents have, in most communities, a respected social and profes- 
sional status. 

A great many of them are not only closely associated with local 
and state programs designed to correct social ills and to improve 
living standards, but are also exercising leadership in such efforts. 
A number of studies show that the load of community leadership 
(outside the field of education itself) with which superintendents are 
burdened is greater than for most, if not all, other occupational 
groups. That this is so bears witness eloquently to the respect ac- 
corded both the position and the persons who hold it. 

The prospects are brighter now than ever before for the develop- 
ment of high standards of professional competence and improved 
status. It is too early to predict the outcomes of the nationwide 
Cooperative Project in Educational Administration and other efforts. 
Enough can be discerned, however, to warrant a hope, almost a cer- 
tainty, that the superintendency will, in the next ten to twenty years, 
attain a level of professionalization and statesmanship unrivaled in 
any other field of public service. 

A quarter-century ago a descriptive evaluation of the superin- 
tendent's position was made by Cubberley. In the light of the devel- 
oping concept of democratic administration and leadership, the state- 
ment now seems to apotheosize the superintendent. Still, in large 
part, this description is fairly applicable today : 

What the schools are in organization, administration, instruction, spirit, 
and purpose, and the position they occupy in the eyes of the community, they 
are largely as a result of the actions, labors, manliness, courage, clear vision, 
clean living, and common-sense of the superintendent of schools, About him 
and his work the schools revolve, and it is largely he who makes or mars the 
system. What he is, the schools, under proper administrative conditions, 
become; what he is not, they often plainly show. 
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His is the central office in the school system, up to which and down from 
which authority, direction, and inspiration flow. He is the organizer and 
director of the work of the schools in all their different phases, and the 
representative of the schools and all for which the schools stand before the 
people of the community. He is the executive officer of the school board, and 
also its eyes, and ears, and brains. He is the supervisor of the instruction in 
the schools, and also the leader, adviser, inspirer, and friend of the teachers, 
and between them and the board of education he must, at times, interpose as 
an arbiter. Amid all his various duties, however, the interests of the children 
in the schools must be his chief care, and the larger educational interests of 
the community as a whole he must keep constantly in mind." 


3. THe SUPERINTENDENT As CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF 
A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Relationship to the Board of Education.*— While the superin- 
tendent is appointed by the board and works under the general direc- 
tion of the board, he is not the board’s servant. Even in states where 
the laws do not set forth the administrator’s responsibilities and 
powers, enlightened administrative practice recognizes the superin- 
tendent as the board's executive officer, assigning him appropriate 
duties and commensurate authority. Boards of education, as shown 
in the preceding chapter, have distinctly limited administrative re- 
sponsibility—implementing school district policy is the province of 
the administrator. 

It is wise for superintendents and school boards to agree on their 
relationship at the time of appointment. If more prospective super- 
intendents would discuss in detail with school boards their respective 
functions, duties, and powers, and insist on written policies govern- 
ing these matters in harmony with theory and superior practice— 
if they would do all this before contracts are signed, much misunder- 
standing and grief would be avoided and the professionalization of the 
superintendency and the education of boards would both be acceler- 
ated. 


Superintendent’s Role in Policy-Making.—In a sense, the super- 
intendent may properly be thought of as a nonvoting member of the 
board. It is perfectly correct for him to participate in policy-making, 
and, in fact, this should be expected because of his special knowledge 
and preparation. Policies ought to be derived from principles, facts, 
and objectives, and a superintendent presumably has better command 

1 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration (Rev. ed.; Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929), p. 222. 


8 [n this connection, review the section on board relations to the superintendent 
in Chapter 5. 
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here than board members. His recommendations on policy should 
grow out of cooperative study of problems by him and his associates 
in the school system. Hence they should always be carefully con- 
sidered by the board and adopted substantially as proposed or sent 
back for further study and possible change. А board has the au- 
thority, of course, to formulate policies on its own initiative, by- 
passing the superintendent. This should occur rarely, however, since 
it nullifies the potential contribution that the administrator is quali- 
fied to make. Where it occurs frequently, the lack of rapport between 
board and superintendent and the misunderstanding of respective 
spheres call for a drastic remedy in the form of replacing the super- 
intendent, changing the composition of the board, or both. These 
statements apply to the superintendent's recommendations in all areas 
—nominations of personnel, financial proposals, curriculum revision, 
and so on. 


Unit and Multiple Executives.—Since about 1900 the practice 
of designating the superintendent of schools as the chief or sole 
executive officer of the board has become increasingly prevalent, 
although there were a few unit executive plans in operation before 
that. As administration became more complex and technical, school 
boards gradually gave up administrative responsibilities which had 
long been reserved to them, especially in the areas of finance, school 
plant, and business management. Along with this, the realization 
grew that the quality of educational service is affected by all the 
facilitating services and activities, and hence that these services should 
be under the direction of the chief educational officer. The unit ex- 
ecutive plan, according to a sampling made in 1951, is now in effect 
in 91 per cent of the school systems in cities above 30,000, while the 
multiple executive plan obtains in but 9 per cent.” 

In the latter plan, board secretaries, business managers, and 
legal counsel are most frequently given coordinate status with the 
superintendent. 

A modification of the unit plan is apparent in the report just cited. 
In approximately 15 per cent of the school systems (included in the 
91 per cent above), superintendents stated that other administrative 
persons report to the boards of education and, in some cases, receive 
direction from them. However, this is done with the advice of the 
superintendent, so that administrative responsibilities are shared 
although officially there is a unit executive organization. 

9 Educational Research Service, Status of Unit and Multiple Executive Plans in 


331 City School Systems in Cities 30,000 and Over in Population, Circular No. 6, 
jee eee D. C.: American Association of School Administrators, August, 
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The multiple executive plan of organization does not necessarily 
result in poor administration any more than the unit plan guarantees 
good administration. If the persons involved get along well and 
work as a group, good results can be achieved. But it is the hard 
way to run a school system, and there is always the possibility that 
changes in personnel will upset cordial relations. 


The Superintendent's Leadership of Administrative Staff. — 
The superintendent of schools is not expected to shoulder the full 
brunt of administrative responsibilities in any school system, al- 
though in small communities he may carry almost the entire load. 
He cannot escape ultimate responsibility for the proper conduct of 
administrative services, however, a fact which places a high premium 
on personnel selection. The concept of multiple leadership discussed 
in Chapter 4 provides for the delegation of responsibility, not as a 
personal grant of authority by the superintendent, but as a superior 
method of getting things done. Yet allowing for delegation of duties 
and powers, the superintendent remains as the central figure. 

Instead of trying to play a lone hand, many superintendents work 
with a group of central staff associates who form an administrative 
council. In this way, problems of system-wide interest can be ap- 
proached in a cooperative way and the effects of administrative deci- 
sions can be more intelligently and expeditiously gauged than if the 
Superintendent works with individual officers. It is very common 
practice for superintendents to confer with principals and supervisors 
in groups, but to confer Separately with elementary and junior and 
senior high school personnel. Where numbers permit, there is less 
and less segregation by school level, with instructional organization 
taking a turn in this direction too, 


Relationship with Nonadministrative Personnel.—The contacts 
of a superintendent with teaching and other categories of nonadmin- 
istrative personnel naturally vary with the size of the school system. 
In small communities there is usually a much more personal and 
informal relationship than in cities. In school systems employing 
several hundred or more persons, the superintendent cannot possibly 
be acquainted with all, and many employees may not recognize the 
Superintendent when they see him on the street. 

Almost all the chief administrator's contacts in large communities 
must necessarily be indirect. One human being can efficiently deal 
directly with a relatively small number of associates—a factor which 
is sometimes called the “span of control” in administrative theory. 
It implies the necessity that an executive not spread himself and his 
time too thin through an excessive number of person-to-person con- 
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tacts. Yet the nature of his relationship to all employees must be 
such that he is accessible to them. The superintendent is entitled to 
as much protection as possible from individual demands for his per- 
sonal attention, but not to the extent that he can never be seen. 
Administrative associates and office personnel must serve as the buf- 
fers, but in an intelligent and understanding way. All school per- 
sonnel should be encouraged to observe established lines of communi- 
cation although legitimate exceptions occur in even the best-regulated 
school systems. 


4. AnrAs Or PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 


Any description of the competency deemed essential for profes- 
sional performance by superintendents ought to be based on the 
underlying concept of school administration and on an analysis of the 
work to be done. Many attempts to define clearly the requirements 
of the position have been made, and many different answers arrived 
at. The curriculums in school administration provided at institu- 
tions of higher education and state requirements for superintendents’ 
certificates indicate that a good deal of effort has been made along 
this line. Exhaustive (and exhausting) job analyses have isolated 
thousands of activities in which superintendents engage, and further 
studies are in progress. 

No full description beyond the listing of a small number of 
constant activities has been produced as yet, but rapid progress 
may be looked for during this decade. 

It is certain that the concept of the administrator's position and 
legitimate work is undergoing substantial change. Emphasis is 
moving, as indicated earlier in this chapter, from mastery of certain 
techniques and “tricks of the trade” to the grasp of basic social prob- 
lems and broad knowledge of social institutions and their bearing 
on public education. Leadership within the framework of democratic 
principles is being given ever increasing weight, as are the qualities, 
knowledge, and skills that contribute to it. 


A Helpful Ten-Point Analysis.—The major elements of admin- 
istration discussed in Chapter 4 are applicable to administration of 
all kinds and in all fields. Administrators in general should have 
command of the principles and techniques of planning, organization, 
directing, coordination and control, or if one prefers, POSDCORB 
(see pages 83-84). Supplementing and by no means conflicting 
with these, a somewhat more pointed analysis of the areas of com- 
petence for superintendents is submitted here. As is true with many 
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of the statements in this book, these criteria admit of some applica- 
tion to other administrative personnel. 

The ten areas listed below were derived from the deliberations of 
the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion.'^ At five successive annual conferences, lasting a week each, 
the task of analyzing the areas of administrative competence was 
undertaken. While it is true that considerable armchair philosophiz- 
ing was engaged in, the participants collectively possessed vast expe- 
rience in both the practice of school administration and the teaching 
of the subject. In the authors' opinion, no better job has been done. 
Undoubtedly, additional areas may be defined as an outcome of exten- 
sive research now under way. It is likely, too, that those given here 
will be confirmed. Only illustrative topics are mentioned for each 
area, with no attempt made at elaboration. 

1. Social backgrounds of education: the school and other social 
institutions, historical and philosophical backgrounds, economic, so- 
cial, and political changes in American life, problems of social organi- 
zation and tensions, intercultural aspects of education. 

2. Human growth and development : the learning processes, moti- 
vation, individual differences, nature of child growth, environmental 
influences, mental and physical health, needs of children and youth. 

3. Curriculum development and instruction: the curriculum and 
educational objectives, value judgments, curriculum planning and 
organization, standards of instructional service, improvement of in- 
Struction, methods and materials. 

4. Group procedures : conference techniques, group organization, 
group leadership, planning and action. 

Communication : effective oral and written expression, media 
of communication and interpretation, listening, adaptation to audi- 
ence, selection of content, relation to agencies of mass communication. 

6. Community resources: capitalizing on individual and group 
interests and capacities for the improvement of education, discovering 
resources in the interest of enriched instruction, and facilitating their 
use. 

7. Principles and procedures of administration: mastery of gen- 
eral principles and their application to specific services, activities, and 
problems of educational administration. 

8. Finance and taxation: public finance, school finance in all its 
aspects, financial relationships of school districts to other govern- 
mental agencies. 


10 Toward Tomorrow's Profession of School Administration: A Report of the 
National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, August 31, 1951). The points given here 
are adapted from this report without substantive change. 
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9. Research: scientific methods of problem solving, evaluation, 
utilization of the findings of research. 

10. Personnel management: standards of personal service, staff 
procurement, assignment, dismissal, promotion, transfer, retirement, 
personnel policy development, organization for maximum contribu- 
tion to the attainment of educational objectives. 


5. PREPARATION FOR CAREER WORK IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Professional fitness and personal qualities for successful leadership 
in educational administration cannot be clearly divided ; they are more 
or less intermingled. For the sake of convenience they are taken up 
separately in an attempt to summarize current views. Unquestion- 
ably, within a few years both personal and professional requirements 
will be more concretely defined as a result of the extensive research 
now going on. 

One vexatious problem related to programs of professional prepa- 
ration is still unsolved and probably will not be under control for a 
long time. It relates to the time when young men (and women, 
although few superintendencies are held by them) decide to aim for a 
career in general school administration. If young people had this 
definite goal in view as college freshmen or sophomores, their whole 
program could be planned fairly satisfactorily. But most of them 
first prepare to be teachers, and some even procure master's degrees 
in their teaching fields. Only later do they decide to enter adminis- 
tration when opportunities appear or as financial and other consid- 
erations assume increased importance. Selection of superintendents 
is often based largely on successful teaching performance, especially 
in the early years, without due regard for administrative preparation. 
Success in the principalship is another important factor. Although 
both teaching and the principalship are careers in their own right, 
experience in both fields is deemed essential in the preparation of a 
superintendent. This situation presents a real problem which re- 
mains to be solved. 

Assuming a fairly early decision by the student on his career, 
coupled with wise guidance procedures, the consensus on the profes- 
sional preparation of school superintendents includes the following 
five elements : 


Broad Undergraduate Education. Specialization beyond adequate 
preparation for teaching should be avoided. Contact with the major 
scholarly disciplines is recommended so that the prospective admin- 
istrator may be a broadly cultured, liberally educated person. The 
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trend in colleges and universities to such basic survey courses as 
Introduction to Physical Science, Man in the Living World, Intro- 
duction to the Humanities, and Foundations of the Social Order, is 
a move in the right direction. Competence in the use of the English 
language, including oral and written expression and reading and 
listening with comprehension, is, of course, a fundamental part of 
general education. 


Successful Experience as a Teacher. It is extremely rare for 
boards of education to select as superintendents persons who have no 
classroom teaching experience and especially younger men who have 
not established a record of successful administrative experience. 
While insufficient research has been done to support the soundness of 
this requirement, common sense certainly does. It is unlikely that an 
administrator can understand and appreciate the problems of teachers 
without having had several years’ successful teaching experience 
himself. 


Successful Experience in Some Administrative or Supervisory 
Capacity. At this point the problem raised on page 143 is once 
more involved. Various types of administrative and supervisory 
work are careers in themselves, but they do not necessarily call for 
preparation closely related to general school administration. Nor are 
such positions properly conceived of as steppingstones to the super- 
intendency. Nevertheless, requiring this experience seems defensible 
on the grounds that the best way to master the elements of admin- 
istration is by working in situations where they can be applied. 


Graduate Study in School Administration. Graduate study in 
education is usually based on less undergraduate preparation than is 
graduate work in other fields. It is reasonable, then, to expect a 
satisfactory graduate program in education to take more time. This 
is particularly applicable if the graduate work is intended to prepare 
one for work different from his former type of service, and if gaps in 
undergraduate studies need to be filled. The usual requirement of 
one year of graduate study for a master's degree in school adminis- 
tration is too low. A minimum of two years is probably more realistic. 

In the authors’ opinion it is a mistake for prospective adminis- 
trators to begin their graduate work before they have had at least a 
few years of teaching experience. The work is too academic and 
hypothetical for them in the absence of firsthand knowledge of how 
schools and school systems operate. 


Internship. As part of the graduate program or in addition to it, 
service as an administrative intern, although highly recommended, 
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has so far not been widely provided for. Internship jointly di- 
rected by selected school administrators and professors of school 
administration will probably become fairly common within the next 
few years. School systems have an obligation to cooperate in pro- 
viding a supply of well qualified administrators. Preferably, the 
intern should be a full-time appointee for at least half a year or a 
half-time appointee for a school year, and paid a modest stipend. The 
scope of his work should be agreed upon by him, his adviser, and the 
school administrator. It should include, if possible, systematic con- 
tact with the major phases of administration. 

The small-town superintendency has long been looked upon as a 
training ground for administrators. It is true that it affords excellent 
experience and preparation for larger responsibilities since direct 
contact with many kinds of tasks and problems is inevitable. The 
error of recommending this method of gaining experience lies in the 
assumption that small towns do not need well qualified administrators 
and can get along fine with learners. This attitude no doubt accounts 
for the inferior brand of service that many small communities get 
from their superintendents. 


6. PersonaL Quatities WuicH МАКЕ For Success 
IN ADMINISTRATION 


Great Weight Given to Personal Character.—The personal char- 
acteristics of school administrators are of peculiar importance. By 
virtue of their position, the influence of administrators on associates 
is usually high, and more significance is attached to the ways admin- 
istrators act than to the behavior of others. The superintendent is, 
as a rule, the best known educator in a community and is the center 
of a good deal of attention. Citizens’ opinions about the schools are 
often colored more by the kind of person he is and by his personal 
conduct than by the way he manages the school system. In the minds 
of many persons, whether he wants to or not, the superintendent 
stands as a symbol of the schools; he must never forget that the 
American people cherish their schools. 

School administrators cannot be expected to be paragons of all 
the human virtues. It would probably be difficult for ordinary mor- 
tals to live with such a man, particularly if he wore his saintliness on 
his sleeve, so to speak. Yet, as with all goals, it is legitimate to 
indicate a more or less idealistic set of personal qualities which one 
may strive to attain, knowing full well that human frailty will allow 
for only their partial realization. Goals do not necessarily lose their 
validity because one can achieve them only in part. 
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The Qualities of the Good Citizen—Plus.—In the suggested list 
of personal qualities that appears below, it will be noted that many 
are the attributes of decent men and women generally in our society. 
Some, however, are of special significance to the educator, and even 
more so to the school administrator, because of the kind of work he 
is in, his extensive and diversified relationships with others, and the 
conspicuousness of his position in the school system and community. 
The items given represent the common areas of agreement of many 
statements. They are ranked only roughly in an order of priority, 
with the last few put forth with somewhat less emphasis than the 
others. 


l. Integrity, absolute reliability, and strict honesty; refusal to 
suppress the exposure of unfavorable facts or conditions of the 
schools. 

2. Commitment to the principles of democracy. 

3. Liking for children and young people, and a dedication to serv- 
ing their needs and interests. 

4. Ability to work cooperatively with others; frankness with tact. 
Ability to accept criticism and differences of opinion, to give 
credit where it is due, to inspire confidence, (“You can buy a 
man's time, you can buy his presence and skills, but you cannot 
buy his enthusiasm, initiative, loyalty. You cannot buy the 
devotion of hearts and minds and souls. You have to earn 
these things.") 

5. Initiative—the ability to recommend or make decisions with 

reasonable promptness but not impulsively or in a headstrong 

way. 

Sincere interest in his work and a willingness to take the bad 

with the good, to “рау the price" for the satisfactions derived. 

Objectivity—freedom from prejudice or passion ; impartiality. 

Somewhat above average intelligence. 

. Good command of the English language, oral and written ; effec- 

tiveness as a speaker; avoidance of jargon.” 


11 Almost every profession and trade has its own specialized speech. This squib 
from Time illustrates the esoteric vocabulary of poA enn of donor: “Belore 
an issue of Time goes to press, a short may turn into a parmark (only to be out- 
spaced later), a twin-bed position may be dummied, a stringer queried for a checkin, 
point, a bi. dad up near the NA researchers’ bullpen, and double trucks left 

eeding er. 


"Meanwhile, circulation may be looking for a third-class monarch with a Paris 
chit, sending flash acks for unflushed giftees, or жр а non-convertible yen for 
an over-the-transom order." (James A. Linen, "À Letter from the Publisher," re- 
printed thi the courtesy of Time Inc. from the April 14, 1952, issue of Time, 
the Weekly Newsmagazine. See this number for куйда.) 

Educators, even more than others, are often singled out for criticism in this re- 
gard. The reason, probably, is that they employ their jargon at the wrong times and 
with the wrong people. ince school have so many contacts with persons 
not professionally trained in education, thís error is ерте There is also some 
basis for the popular view that "pedagese" covers up thinking and lack of 
clear definition of terms. 


оюм o 
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10. A reasonable interest in community affairs outside education ; 
an interest in keeping moderately abreast of affairs outside 
education. 

11. Wholesome and balanced philosophy of life; an adherence to 
high standards of values, with tolerance and understanding of 
others who may not be able to attain a similar station. 

12. Good judgment and common sense. 

13. Approachability and friendliness; a lack of stuffiness and 
arrogance. 

14. Good personal habits and the avoidance of unworthy forms of 
behavior. (As Father Zossima says in Dostoievski’s The 
Brothers Karamazov, “Every day and every hour, every minute, 
walk round yourself and watch yourself, and see that your 
image is a seemly one.") 

15. Reasonably good health and absence of serious physical handi- 
caps. 

16. Reasonably attractive appearance. 


Many examples of respected and successful persons falling short 
of this catalog of personal traits will come to the reader's mind, but, 
in the authors' opinion, an administrator who is more than moder- 
ately lacking in a few of these qualities is a misplaced person. Most 
items in this list are so important that their lack cannot be toler- 
ated. 


7. MARKS OF THE PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 


Every administrator who tries to work in a professional way is 
interested in improving his knowledge and practice, and his personal 
fitness for the work. In education, as in all the social sciences, new 
ideas to be tested, new findings to be utilized, new functions and 
pioneer practices make keeping up to date a major problem. For- 
tunately, there are many readily available resources to help the respon- 
sible superintendent as he makes serious and continuing efforts to 
improve.** 


Independent Study.— There is no lack of grist for the superin- 
tendent's mill in the form of published materials. The greatest diffi- 
culty is separating the good stuff from the unimportant. To do this 
is a formidable but rewarding task. A superficial overview of jour- 
nals, monographs, reports, and books which flood the administrator 
can usually identify those which merit closer reading. All too often, 
however, a casual glance is as far as many men go, to their loss. 


12 For a number of detailed examples see American Association of School Admin- 


istrators, op. cit., chap. xvi, “In-service Professional Education.” 
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Further Study in Institutions of Higher Education.— Teachers 
are commonly required to complete periodically a stated amount of 
course work in colleges or universities as a condition of salary in- 
creases or certificate renewal. Such a requirement is seldom if ever 
imposed by school boards and state authorities on administrators. 
There is, however, no good reason why superintendents should not 
refresh themselves and try to keep up with new developments in their 
branch of educational service on a similar basis. The acquisition of 
a master's degree is but a milestone on the road of professional prepa- 
ration, and is certainly no mark of distinction. As many adminis- 
trators hold doctor's degrees now as held master's degrees a quarter- 
century ago. Not all administrators should feel obligated to attempt 
а doctoral program, but all should feel compelled to undertake sys- 
tematic courses from time to time. About two dozen leading insti- 
tutions now provide programs leading to certificates of specialization 
in administration, normally attainable by a year's satisfactory gradu- 
ate work beyond a one-year master's degree, wholly or in part by 
summer study. This plan will probably soon be widely adopted for 
it meets the needs of a large proportion of administrators. 


Active Membership in Professional Associations. The profes- 
sional attitude may be partly gauged by the extent to which an ad- 
ministrator actively participates in the organizations related to his 
work. Besides having membership in general educational associa- 
tions, such as the National Education Association and the state edu- 
cation association, superintendents should affiliate, as a matter of 
course, with at least two other organizations: the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators and the state association of school 
administrators. These are the minimum; there are others serving 
specialized interests within the administrative field. For principals, 
supervisors and coordinators, business managers, and so on, also, 
there are associations in which membership should be encouraged. 


Other Means of Improving Professional Competence. —Many 
other kinds of activities are available. Numerous conferences and 
workshops of special interest to administrators are held each year in 
every state, and some gatherings draw men from several states. Par- 
ticipation in a reasonable number of such meetings, especially small, 
work-type conferences, should be scheduled. Committee work with 
state, regional, or national bodies can be a most stimulating avenue 
of professional development. This is true also of research in the 
local school system. Writing for publication is usually more reward- 
ing in a professional than in a financial way ; it forces one to analyze 
facts, clarify his ideas, and express himself in an orderly and com- 
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prehensible way. There is some slovenly, fuzzy writing in the jour- 
nals and books of educational administration which does nobody 
much good; a writing job attacked in the right way, however, helps 
both author and reader. 


Ethical Conduct.— Various attempts have been made to formulate 
in codes of ethics the high personal and professional standards which 
characterize first-rate work in school administration. To unethical 
practitioners, codes of ethics are of no account. Their influence has 
not been enhanced by the weak enforcement professional associations 
have rendered. On the other hand, codes of ethics do serve as admo- 
nitions and reminders, particularly to superintendents in the early 
years of service, of what is generally held to be desirable conduct. 
There is never any harm done by holding up exemplary guides for 
action, and a professional association is obligated to adopt standards 
for the governance of its members. Most codes could benefit from 
revision to more forthright and positive terms, and the profession 
could stand to police itself far more aggressively in applying the codes. 


8. REWARDS AND TRIALS OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 


It is hardly to be expected that anyone will experience in his work 
a procession of satisfying experiences uninterrupted by troubles and 
disappointments. The superintendent is no exception. There are 
ups and downs in the daily round; and beyond this there are some 
larger aspects of the administrative service itself that yield satisfac- 
tions and others that are disquieting. A few major items on each 
side of the ledger are touched upon here. 


Problems and Tribulations.—The individual administrator can 
do much to cope with some of the problems he encounters, but it is 
obvious that amelioration of others must be sought through either 
collective professional efforts or statutory enactments. 


1. Maintenance of democracy in administration. There is often 
a temptation to resort to authoritarian methods to get jobs done with 
dispatch. Constant self-examination and self-discipline by the super- 
intendent are necessary to avoid this pitfall. (Much has already been 
said on this in Chapter 4.) 


2. Criticism from many directions. The superintendent is the 
target of criticism from every angle. Anything that goes wrong in 
the schools, any dissatisfactions with the way things are done, are 
often charged to him. The ills of society are frequently laid at the 
door of the schools, with the superintendent as the eventual goat, 
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or at least the chief goat among those responsible for managing the 
schools. 


3. Lack of universally accepted definition of the superintendent's 
responsibilities. Sexson has elaborated this point in no uncertain 
terms, referring to the “numerous occasions in which superintendents 
have bled and died over inconsequential trivialities, have been held 
accountable for events beyond their control, blamed for omissions 
they were not authorized to fill, and discharged for reasons in no way 
related to success or competency.” '? 


4. The loneliness of the position. In the vast majority of com- 
munities there is only one school superintendent. In most other pro- 
fessions one can find a few colleagues. The lack of close professional 
contacts with persons of like interests and similar problems makes for 
a feeling of loneliness. Association with one’s co-workers and with 
professional men in other fields does not always fill the bill. 


5. Heavy work load. As in most professional lines there seems 
to be no upper limit to the work week of the school administrator, 
and rare is the man who feels that he is caught up with his work. 
The superintendent is apparently supposed to be on call twenty-four 
hours a day at least six days a week. In the authors’ very extensive 
acquaintance with superintendents in large and small school systems, 
it is rarely that a man is found who has an average of two free 
evenings a week, excluding Sunday. The average number of hours 
per week reported in the 1952 Yearbook was 58 for all superintend- 
ents, and the number ranged from 56.4 in towns below 10,000 to 
61.6 in cities of 200,000 and up.'* Some of this heavy load may be 
the result of an inability to delegate work; some probably is due to 
incompetent staff and lack of sufficient personnel. 


6. Tenure is typically short. Length of service in the community 
appears to be too short, as a rule, for superintendents to effect sub- 
stantial, long-range improvements. The Yearbook cited above shows 
that the typical superintendent in 1950-51 had been in his current 
position only six years. There was little difference among groups 
classified by size of city.'^ 

In nonurban school districts the situation is much worse. It was 
reported in a recent study of tenure in the Midwestern States that in 
districts with twenty or fewer teachers the tenure of two thirds of 

Ач - ons re ‘a » 
LXX Gace Ss), aga] n'a Chief Civic Scapegoat, " School Executive, 


14 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 452. 
15 Ibid., р. 448. 
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the superintendents was three years or less. For only some 20 per 
cent was it six years or more. Each fall, approximately 20 per 
cent of the superintendents in the Midwest are in new positions. 


7. Professional advancement is slow. There are not enough 
superintendencies for all the persons who want to be administrators, 
although probably the supply of those well qualified for the work is 
much shorter than is apparent on the surface. However that may be, 
it is a fact that professional progress from small to larger fields of 
service is typically very slow. Career work in smaller communities 
is not yet appealing enough to command the lifelong devotion of many 
administrators, and there is a strong compulsion to seek posts in suc- 
cessively larger school systems. In this competition there are many 
disappointments—a hundred or more aspirants may be seeking the 
same position, and not always does the best man win, or so it appears. 


8. Modest financial rewards. Salaries in public education do not 
make one wealthy. In administration, the best paid branch of edu- 
cation, they compare unfavorably with those received by executives 
in business and industry and with earnings in other professions. The 
data on median salaries of city superintendents and associate, assist- 
ant, and deputy superintendents for 1952-53 (latest available) are 
shown in Table 10, with median salaries for all classroom teachers 
and percentages of increases since 1940-41. If data on salaries in 
communities of less than 2,500 population were included, a much 
worse showing would be made. 

In the nationwide effort to increase teachers' salaries, superin- 
tendents seem to have been somewhat overlooked. Their relative 
increases have been much smaller than those of teachers, and their 
position is relatively worse than a decade ago in terms of purchasing 
power. No one can object to the increases which teachers and other 
employees have received, and further substantial increases must still 
come. But in the preoccupation with this effort, administrators 
should not be neglected. 


The Superintendency a Rewarding Profession.—The picture is 
not entirely grim. Countervailing the unfavorable aspects of public 
school administration as a career there are factors which, to many 
men, are appealing enough to cause them to enter the field and stay 
with it. Every profession has its good and bad sides. As one wise 
observer said, trouble is not an unfair and capricious interruption 


16 Earl E. Mosier and John E. Baker, “Midwestern S rintendents on the 
Move," Nations Schools, XLIX (January, 1952), 44-46. de also: Harold E. 
Moore, "The Big City Superintendent,” School Executive, LXXI (November, 
1951), 43-45, for threats to the tenure of large-city administrators. 
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TABLE 10 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS, ASSOCIATE, ASSISTANT, AND DEPUTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS, COMPARED WITH TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 1940-41 AND 1952-53 


Median Salary Per cent increase 
from 1940-41 


Position Иск CN ШЖ ТЕШ 
1952-53 1940-41 їо 1952-53 


Cities Over 500,000 Population 


Superintendents ..........., ы... $18,382 $14,333 39.3 

Asso., Asst., and Deputy Supts. ..... 6,482 91.3 

Текени агай ае ТЫ. 2,708 82.9 
Cities 100,000 to 500,000 Population 

Superintendents ..... eee 8237 57.8 

Asso., Asst., and Deputy Supts. ..... 5,324 69.0 

ТЕО shine cate eek claw vate 2,029 93.8 
Cities 30,000 to 100,000 Population 

Superintendents .......... eres 6,116 68.2 

Asso., Asst., and Deputy Supts. ..... 4,333 73.1 

кус ус, d zie ЛЫ ЫК КЖЕ ДЕ МӨ nae 1,763 121.1 
Cities 10,000 to 30,000 Population 

Superintendent ан. 4,693 71.6 

Asso., Asst., and Deputy Supts. ..... 3,125 109.4 

ПЕВНА odis patet X» Moreton exis 1,551 133.1 


Cities 5,000 to 10,000 Population 


Superintendents ................... 3,780 79.8 

Asso., Asst, and Deputy Supts. ...., 2,750 102.7 

КАЗИ элде» RET к Реасе 1,424 136.0 
Cities 2,500 to 5,000 Population 

Superintendents ........... 3,219 87.7 

Teachers 


1,273 157.3 


Source: National Education Association, Research Division, “Salaries and Salar 
Schedules of City-School Employees, 1952-53," Research Bulletin, XXXI (April, 
1953), 72-78. Every two years a similar report is issued providing data on current 
conditions and trends of much value, well presented and analyzed. All classes of 
school personnel are included. 


of the normal life processes; trouble is life. Jobs with big problems 
demand big men ; there is no challenge if there are no problems. 


l. Consciousness of playing a key role, "There is satisfaction in 
the consciousness of participating in the management of a great and 
important work. Few callings can approach educational administra- 
tion on this score, for few have such a bearing on the preservation 
and improvement of society. 


2. Fostering the wholesome growth of boys and girls. An enter- 


prise dedicated to fulfilling the needs of children and youth and serving 
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their interests appeals to the finer side of mankind. It is a privilege 
which is not granted to most citizens. It is the kind of work which 
has constantly a forward reference, which minimizes the danger that 
one may stagnate or vegetate. Contact with young people, indirect 
as much of it necessarily is, tends to keep one young in spirit. 


3. Study and reflection are encouraged. School administration 
calls for continuous study and reflection as problems are solved and 
new ones arise, as educational functions and procedures change, and 
as the boundaries of knowledge are widened. This tends to keep one 
intellectually alive. The small-town superintendency has been un- 
favorably regarded in this respect. But to those who join the critics, 
the best counsel is, Examine your own minds and hearts." 


4. Favorable social status. The superintendent of schools and 
his family are generally respected in their community, and enjoy a 
good social status, about on a par with persons in other professions. 


5. Broad social contacts. The work of the superintendent brings 
him into contact with many persons in many different walks of life. 
His immediate associates, comprised mostly of board members, ad- 
ministrative staff, and instructional personnel, are above the average, 
generally, of the co-workers of most executives in other fields. 


6. Personal welfare improving. Financial remuneration, while 
not munificent, is sufficient to enable the administrator to live at a 
fairly comfortable level, and the rewards for good service are gradu- 
ally increasing. Exceptionally able administrators often have op- 
portunities to augment their income by teaching at colleges or 
universities, offering consultant services, writing, and lecturing. 
(Unfortunately the pressure of work keeps them from accepting as 
many of these extra responsibilities as they should, depriving them 
not only of the extra money but also of the stimulation.) 

So far as tenure of position is concerned, really competent men 
can, as a rule, stay in one community as long as they wish. The 
typically short tenure cited in the preceding section is the result in 
only a small degree of dismissals. Voluntary migration is the main 
reason. As school districts are enlarged and the superintendency is 
increasingly professionalized, stability will improve. Retirement pro- 
visions are likewise improving, and when Social Security becomes 
generally available, they will be fairly adequate. None of these per- 
sonal welfare problems has been satisfactorily solved as yet, but 
conditions are improving. By no means do they seem to be grave 
enough or hopeless enough to destroy the challenge of school ad- 
ministration. 
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Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion 


Does it fit in with your idea of an administrator that he should ever 
be puzzled, or appear to be? 

The formulation of policy is part of a superintendent’s work. 
Through what avenues can discussion and policy formulation be 
carried on? 

What do you think of the following statement: “Administrators 
talk louder, walk faster, and stand straighter than other people.” 
Is there a standard set of traits which administrators should possess ? 
“The leadership and following instincts are . . . intermittent, and 
the teacher who tries to use them continuously is apt to harden into 
a bully.” Does this idea (from Wallas, Our Social Heritage, р. 151) 
have any applicability to school administrators? 

Is leadership inherent in an official position? What place has the 
expert in a democratic society? How does it apply in the area of 
supervision ? 

Do teachers have the opportunity to choose their leaders? 

Evaluate the following statement, which appeared in a graduate 
student's paper received by an instructor: “The principal is the 
superintendent's ‘stooge.’ " 

List some major reasons why school administrators fail. 

What can an administrator do to improve himself on the job? 
Discuss this statement: "Community problems are becoming so 
complicated that more extensive training and experience in plan- 
ning and carrying out major projects is necessary for school admin- 
istrators." 

What types of difficulties are experienced by teachers with admin- 
istrators? Cite actual cases. 

Examine the school code of your state and report on the extent and 
nature of legal recognition of the position of superintendent of 
schools. Suggest appropriate legal provisions which should be in 
the code. 

What are the responsibilities of the superintendent to the board of 
education? Be specific. Is it true that the position of the super- 
intendent is “one of many compromises” ? 

Should superintendents be covered by laws providing permanent or 
continuing tenure? What are the arguments for and against ? 
What factors should be considered when the superintendent’s salary 
is set by a board of education? Should any consideration be given 
to its relationship to teachers’ salaries, and, if so, how? 
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PART III 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Сһарїег 7 


ADMINISTRATION'S CONCERN FOR CURRICULUM, 
INSTRUCTION, AND GUIDANCE 


The point of view strongly advanced in Chapter 4 is that admin- 
istration, properly conceived, must be focused on what goes on in 
the schools. The curriculum, comprising the ordered content of what 
is taught, the experiences which children have under school auspices, 
and instructional services, is the end of all administration. Ideally, 
the extracurricular program stems from and enriches the curriculum, 
and hence it is proper to consider it in connection with the curriculum. 
Guidance services, since they are designed to help boys and girls get 
the most benefit from their school experience, are closely related to 
curriculum and instruction. In this chapter, administration's rela- 
tion to and concern for curriculum (including the extracurriculum) 
and guidance are discussed. While instruction is referred to at ap- 
propriate points, the organization and improvement of instruction 
are more fully treated in Chapter 10. 


1. CURRICULUM AS THE FOUNDATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


It is hard to imagine how administration can be carried on intelli- 
gently without both an intimate knowledge of and an acute interest 
in the curriculum on the part of administrators. Important decisions 
in almost every phase of public school administration inevitably are 
based on the fundamental decisions relative to curriculum. А few 
illustrations will make this clear. 


Teaching Personnel.—It is obvious that the selection and appoint- 
ment of the instructional personnel are controlled by decisions on the 
educational program. In order to employ competent teachers, a 
board of education and an administrative staff have to have clear-cut 
policy on what is to be taught and how much of it, and to what extent 
teachers are expected to participate in curriculum development. De- 
partmentalization, semi-departmentalization, or the “room teacher” 
type of organization of elementary school instruction requires teach- 
ers with different kinds of preparation. A "subject matter” organi- 
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zation in secondary education requires teachers with preparation 
different from that of teachers in a core curriculum or integrated 
organization. 


School Plant.—The physical facilities for an educational program 
are geared to curriculum in a satisfactory situation. Ideally, the 
needs for "academic" classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and so on, 
grow out of the program. Unless those who plan school plants are 
well informed on what is to be taught, and how it is to be taught, they 
plan in the dark, and can only hope that they won't miss the mark 
too far. 


Finance.—The scope and nature of the educational program have 
great bearing on financing the schools. Some curricular areas are 
relatively more expensive to provide for than others—vocational edu- 
cation, for example. Advanced courses, such as third or fourth year 
classes in foreign languages and mathematics, and electives in gen- 
eral, result in higher unit costs than beginning classes or required 
courses. The amount and quality of instructional materials also have 
some bearing on finance. Budget-making cannot be done intelli- 
gently in the absence of policy decisions by the board of education 
on the curriculum. 


2. DzcLINE AND Risk OF ADMINISTRATIVE INTERESTS IN 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 


Early Superintendents as Educational Officers.—Although the 
first city school superintendencies were created for a number of dif- 
ferent reasons, one major reason was the recognition of a need by 
school boards for more and better educational supervision. Gilland ' 
states that "the duties and responsibilities originally assigned to the 
superintendent were about equally divided between administration 
and supervision as the terms are known today." Duties assigned 
frequently included "supervision of the schools," and "visiting the 
schools.” Some superintendents were directed to investigate condi- 
tions to see whether the “best course of studies was pursued," and to 
propose improvements; some were directed to conduct meetings to 
help teachers by advice and instruction. Frequently they were called 
"superintendent of education" or "superintendent of instruction," 
titles which indicate that their work was largely and directly related 
to the teaching process. 


! Thomas М. Gilland, The Origin and Hr еч of the Power and Duties of 
the Aio end Superintendent (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), 
pp- , 
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It would be exaggerating to claim that curriculum development 
and the improvement of instruction were carried on then as we under- 
stand them now. These terms were not even in use a hundred years 
ago, The superintendent was not regarded as executive officer of 
the board of education, but acted always by direction of the board. 
In many cases boards did not solicit or welcome recommendations 
from the superintendents. As a rule, the superintendents had little 
or no responsibility for finance and business management. It is fair 
to conclude that the early superintendents and their successors down 
to the end of the nineteenth century were, in general, more concerned 
with the educational program than with any other phase of the public 
school system. Since they were drawn from the ranks of teachers 
and principals, they knew little about finance, business management 
and school plant, and were not expected to “interfere” in these areas. 
The term “public relations" hadn't been invented. 


A New Trend in Early Twentieth Century.—Toward the end of 
the nineteenth century and in the first two decades of the twentieth, 
the role of the superintendent was broadened. As school systems 
became more complex, boards of education often appointed secretaries, 
business managers, and other officers to manage financial, plant, and 
business matters. The dual or multiple type of control which resulted 
did not work satisfactorily, and through the second quarter of the 
present century it yielded to the unit type of control with the super- 
intendent as chief executive officer of the board for all educational 
and business affairs. Unit organization is not universal even today 
but the exceptions to it are not numerous. 

The vastly widened scope of the superintendent’s responsibilities 
necessarily reduced the proportion of time he could devote to “purely 
educational” matters, such as curriculum, instruction, and selection 
of personnel. The pressing demands for improved financing, more 
nearly adequate schoolhousing, and efficient business management 
took more and more of his time and energy. Newly developed pro- 
fessional techniques in finance, school plant, and, more recently, in 
public relations, became dominant elements in the preparation of 
school administrators. During the period {тот 1920 to 1940, such 
subjects as curriculum development and philosophy of education did 
not find place in the preparation of many administrators. Even today 
some superintendents do not think of curriculum as an appropriate 
subject in school administration, and consider supervision and im- 
provement of instruction as out of their sphere. According to the 
1952 yearbook of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the percentage of superintendents' time devoted to "instructional 
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leadership" ranges from only 17.6 in cities of 200,000 and more 
to 24.9 in cities of 2,500 to 9,999, with an average of 23.7 per cent 
for all.” The "ideal" distribution of time suggested by the superin- 
tendents includes 30.5 per cent for instructional leadership. Finan- 
cial, school plant, and public relations management combined take 
about 38 per cent of the time. 

It is conceded, of course, that in most school systems the super- 
intendent cannot manage personally all aspects of administration. 
He needs help—much more than he gets in most communities. But 
many superintendents seem to prefer employing curriculum and in- 
structional officers and retaining to themselves or very closely under 
their control the other aspects of administration. Some of the prob- 
able reasons for this are as follows: 

l. Financial and plant requirements are of such great immediate 
concern that their satisfaction takes precedence over less tangible 
problems of instruction, pupil achievement, and curriculum. 

2. Greater emphasis is placed by boards of education and by the 
public on noninstructional affairs in evaluating an administrator's 
performance. 

3. Many schoolmen prefer dealing with the more concrete ele- 
ments of public school systems, such as money, buildings, and equip- 
ment, rather than with philosophy, curriculum, and improvement of 
instruction. Difficult as the former are, these latter areas are still 
harder for most persons. Changes are slow, and gains are hard to 
discern except over relatively long periods. 


Are Administrators Educational Leaders?—It is interesting to 
speculate on whether school administrators, by and large, are the 
kind of persons who can give leadership in curriculum development 
and the improvement of instruction. Are they educational leaders 
in their communities? Are they broadly educated and cultured per- 
sons in whom parents and teachers have confidence and whom they 
respect as educators? 

The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration (the 
"Kellogg Foundation project"), initiated in 1950, attests to a deep- 
seated conviction that administrators do not measure up in either 
their personal or professional qualities to what is required of them 
as educational leaders. The fact that the original impetus for the 
project came from the American Association of School Adminis- 


. ? American Association of School Administrat з, The American School S: - 
intendency, Thirtieth Yearbook (Washington, DC: The Association 1952 aget 
293, 452. "General planning for the sc program as a whole," which undoubtedly 


includes some curricular and instructional work, required an additional 17.1 per cent 
of the time, on the average. 
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trators is a tribute to the perceptive self-evaluation of the profession. 
Renewed emphasis on the need for more immediate concern for and 
leadership in curriculum and instruction by administrators is appar- 
ent also in the Thirtieth Yearbook cited above." It is encouraging, 
too, that curriculum and related fields are being increasingly recog- 
nized as important areas of study for prospective and practicing 
administrators. 


3. Current Views ON ADMINISTRATION OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Many changes have occurred since the beginning of the century 
in administrative procedures related to curriculum development. 
Two generations ago the grip of tradition was so strong that little 
change occurred in the curriculum. What change did occur in indi- 
vidual school systems and schools was not systematic or carefully 
planned, but appeared largely as the result of imitation, opportunism, 
and pressure from special interest groups. These bases of curriculum 
development are not yet extinct, but, today, they occupy a lesser role. 

With the growth of the scientific movement in education during 
the first two or three decades of the twentieth century, studies of the 
curriculum multiplied. A new professional field of specialization in 
the curriculum emerged. School systems employed curriculum ex- 
perts who laid down what should be done. A great deal of good 
work was accomplished and progress in curriculum reform was not- 
ably speeded up. However, the weakness of relying solely or largely 
on outside experts for leadership was recognized some twenty years 
ago. The employment of experts has not been discontinued, but 
their services are used today in a very different manner. The use 
of “expert authority” from outside has just about passed out of the 
picture, because the curriculum problems of each school system can 
be more satisfactorily solved by internal efforts. 

The major views on how curriculum improvements can be best 
conducted are briefly noted in the following paragraphs. It will be 
seen that they are consonant with the democratic spirit and mode of 
operation which are earmarks of enlightened school administration 
in our day. 

General Policy for the School System Constitutes the Frame- 
work.—Broad decisions on the scope of the educational program and 
the population to be served rest with the board of education. Al- 
though the board must, of course, observe whatever requirements may 


з American Association of School Administrators, of. cit., chap. viii, "Improving 
Curriculum and Instruction." 
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be made by state legislative or administrative authority, great latitude 
is left to it. 

School boards should look to their executive officer, the superin- 
tendent, and his associates on the professional staff for recommenda- 
tions on curriculum policy. The statement of policy should be a part 
of the board's written code of policies as suggested in Chapter 5. 


Curriculum Based on Life Needs.—Current educational philoso- 
phy strongly emphasizes that children's school experience should be 
closely related to life needs; school facilities, therefore, should be 
adapted to this end (Figure 7). A few decades ago the influence of 
tradition was very marked, and it still must be reckoned with. How- 
ever, fundamental decisions on curriculum are rarely made today on 
the basis of tradition alone. Long-established content and practices 
are, or should be, subject to just as penetrating scrutiny as proposals 
for change. A long history of acceptance is not enough by itself to 
hallow either content or methods.* 

More than twenty years ago, A. N. Whitehead summarized in 
effective terms the new emphasis on harmonizing the curriculum 
with life needs : * 


The solution which I am urging is to eradicate the fatal disconnection of 
subjects which kills the vitality of our modern curriculum. There is only one 
subject matter for education, and that is Life in all its manifestations. Instead 
of this single unity, we offer children—Algebra, from which nothing follows; 
Geometry, from which nothing follows; Science, from which nothing follows ; 
History, from which nothing follows; a Couple of Languages, never mastered ; 
and lastly, most dreary of all, Literature, represented by plays of Shakespeare, 
with philological notes and short analyses of plot and character to be in sub- 
stance committed to memory. Can such a list be said to represent Life, as 
it is known in the midst of living it? The best that can be said of it is, that it 
is a rapid table of contents which a deity might run over in his mind while 
he was thinking of creating a world, and had not yet determined how to put 
it together. 


While this quotation refers specifically to secondary education, 
the position it represents is supported by a host of contemporary 
philosophers, of whom John Dewey is, of course, the best known. 


* The study of "life needs," especially the needs of adolescents, is a difficult but 
challenging eld. For an interesting report of one recent attempt, see Stephen 
Romine, Youth Interests and the Educational Program of the Secondary School 
(Boulder, Colo.: Extension Division, Universi Colorado, 1951). 

5 By permission from A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), 10-11. See also G. Lester Anderson, 
Gertrude Whipple, and Robert Gilchrist, School as a Learning Laboratory,” 
chap. xiii in Learning and Instruction, Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
{ог the Study of Education, Part | (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950). 
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Its latest manifestation is the movement for "life adjustment edu- 
cation" in secondary education.* 


Evolution, Not Revolution.—In the history of American public 
education vast changes are recorded in many phases of our national 
school system. The changes have been gradual, sometimes too slow 
to satisfy the apostles of reform, yet substantial, especially in the 
last fifty years. There have been no sweeping, revolutionary changes 
such as have occurred in some other lands. We have preferred to 
accomplish change by evolution. 

Some school systems have attempted comprehensive and rapid 
curriculum revision without adequate preparation. Too much has 
been proposed at one time, with unfortunate results. Neither the 
public nor the teaching staff has been receptive, and confidence in 
the schools and in the administration has been weakened. In one 
city school system a few years ago it was decided by the administra- 
tion (including the board) in May that when school reopened in 
September, a program of “progressive education” would be inaugu- 
rated. Teachers were sent in large numbers to summer workshops 
to get the gospel. In the Fall, the former departmentalized plan of 
instruction was supplanted by an "integrated program," with almost 
disastrous results. Most of the teachers were very unhappy, many 
were ill prepared, unsure of themselves, and even rebellious. A major 
change such as this can be accomplished only over a period of several 
years, which this school system learned the hard way. Perhaps the 
bitter criticism of progressive education (mostly unfounded, in the 
authors' opinion) is in some measure the result of too much hurry 
in putting progressive philosophy into practice, with inadequate un- 
derstanding of it or preparation for its application. 


Freedom for Variation in Schools and Classrooms.—Just as 
school districts are, as a rule, allowed considerable freedom within 
the framework of the laws, so within a school system there should 
be freedom for schools and teachers in the manner in which they may 
work to achieve curricular and instructional goals—within the general 
framework of school district policy. Courses of study are now sel- 
dom regarded, except by the incompetent, stupid, lazy, or timorous, 
as setting forth rigid prescriptions on content and method. They are 
more sensibly utilized as guides to help teachers reach specified, 
mutually approved goals. All teachers cannot be expected to teach 
exactly the same content at the same time and in the same way. 


в For a comprehensive treatment of life adjustment education see Harl К. 
Douglass (eh), Education for Life Adjustment (New York: The Ronald Press 
950). 
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Likewise, schools may be allowed to vary somewhat in their educa- 
tional programs. Obviously, this is especially true in that part of the 
program commonly known as the extracurriculum or cocurriculum, 
but the principle is applicable to the whole program. 

If main goals and objectives can be agreed upon, there is no reason 
why all schools in a system should follow a uniform pattern in reach- 
ing them. In the last few years there has been a renewed interest 
in the individualism of schools, and this appears to the authors as a 
wholesome development. Individuality within a common pattern can 
be obnoxious to none but a totalitarian—to him any departure from 
strict uniformity is anathema. The freeing of intelligence, interest, 
and use of knowledge inevitably yields gains that never can be hoped 
for in a climate of authoritarianism. Undoubtedly many a good 
teacher and principal has been stopped dead in his tracks by being 
forced to conform to the picayune prescriptions of administrators 
whose chief concern was a "smooth-running" school system. 


Channels of Communication Kept Open.—One of the most sig- 
nificant developments in curriculum work is the current emphasis on 
wide participation in the study of problems by school personnel and 
by laymen. Curriculum directors, coordinators, and supervisors are 
regarded as resource personnel, not as authorities who crack the 
whip. Lay participation, through parent-teacher associations and 
community educational councils, is widely advocated and rapidly in- 
creasing. It is extremely important in curriculum work that the 
needs and desires of the community be taken into account. It is 
equally urgent that school personnel feel free to participate in the 
study of curriculum problems and the formulation of proposed solu- 
tions. Closing the avenues of communication deprives a school sys- 
tem of the enrichment of thought which derives from wide considera- 
tion of problems. No one person or group of persons, regardless of 
qualifications, has all the answers to educational problems. The limi- 
tations of a single mind, or of a few minds, alluded to by Wallas,* 
are nowhere more apparent than in curriculum development. 

As Sears points out, “knowledge can flow in all directions.” * He 
holds that authority and responsibility should be clearly delegated to 
every school employee for passing on to any other employee informa- 
tion, and presumably ideas, for the improvement of educational serv- 
ice. Special reference is made to the free flow of information from 


T rar Wallas, Our Social Heritage (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
‚р. 57. 


8 Jesse B. Sears, The Nature of the Administrative Process (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950), pp. 277 ff. The discussion of “The Nature and 
Place of Authority in School Administration," chap. vii, is especially recommended. 
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employees to administrators because these channels are so often 
closed—the unfortunate outcome of ages of authoritarianism in 
administration.? 


Integration of Staff More Important than Integration of Sub- 
ject Matter.—Tf schools are to help fulfill the needs of children and 
youth, there must come a day when the integration of subject matter 
will be the rule rather than the rare exception. People do not live 
their lives according to the prevailing compartmentalization of knowl- 
edge and experience which is found in most schools. The hiatus 
between school and *'real life" is only too well known, but the remedy 
is very difficult indeed to work out, and even more difficult to apply. 
Important as the reorganization of school experience is, it is even 
more important to integrate the staff of a school or a school system. 

This means that more productive effort will be made if a corps 
of teachers (and administrators) is united in a common purpose than 
if they are at each other's throats. Curriculum reorganization in- 
volves treading on many toes, it involves educational philosophy, it 
entails a lot of hard thinking and studying. The reasons for resist- 
ance to change are numerous, but probably most of them are personal 
and emotional, not highly rational. Be that as it may, it is better to 
make progress slowly and with a united front than to attempt to make 
it rapidly with a disorganized staff—if complete accord is impossible, 
at least a very large degree of agreement must be reached. 


4. THE ApMiNisTRATOR'S. RESPONSIBILITY 


In line with the point of view expressed at the opening of this 
chapter, that the educational program is the focal point of administra- 
tion, it is incumbent on the chief administrator of a school system to 
make curriculum development one of his major concerns. While staff 
personnel may, and in many systems should, be employed to carry a 
large share of the direction of curriculum work, the administrator 
cannot escape the responsibility for being very well informed in the 
field, and for having definite convictions and a consistent philosophy 
on it. 

The Administrator's Leadership Function.—The curriculum is 
a reflection of the basic philosophy of a school system, and the philoso- 
phy of a school system is certainly influenced by the administrator 
and his basic concepts of what he is trying to accomplish through the 
program of the schools. This does not mean that an administrator 
should be or must be dictatorial in his approach, or that he knows 


? Ibid., p. 302. 
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what is essentially best at all times. It does mean, however, that he 
is willing to learn and capable of learning from members of the 
supervisory and teaching staff, from responsible laymen, from books, 
lectures, observation, conferences, and other contacts. And it means 
that he is willing and able to make basic decisions and recommenda- 
tions to the board and the staff on the basis of intensive and extensive 
analysis and discussion. The administrator must, by virtue of his 
position, assume definite responsibility for supplying a certain degree 
of leadership himself and supplementary leadership for more pene- 
trative development on the basis of the common agreements which 
should be reached either among the administrative personnel and 
supervisors, or, if the system is small, between the administrator and 
the teaching staff. He is also responsible for helping to keep the 
staff abreast of significant developments. That leadership in cur- 
riculum development has been too much neglected by superintendents 
is very clear from studies of how they spend their time and from wide 
observation of their work. 

One more point deserves specific mention in this connection. It 
is common knowledge that boards of education devote little time and 
thought to problems of the educational program per se. School 
boards shy away from this difficult area, preferring instead to deal 
with more tangible subjects such as money and plant. The superin- 
tendent is doing less than can legitimately be expected of him if he 
fails to lead the board to frequent consideration of the problems of 
curriculum and instruction. This is his responsibility; it cannot be 
passed on to someone else. 


Provision of Staff, Facilities, and Money.—It is not reasonable 
to look for much achievement in curriculum study without adequate 
provision for doing the work. Since what goes on in the schools is 
fundamental in the whole structure of public education, generous 
provisions should be made. Typical practice reveals that scarcely 
any is, although there are notable exceptions, particularly in larger 
city school systems. 

Here again it is the superintendent's responsibility to seek board 
approval of staff appointments and the allocations of teaching staff 
time to curriculum development. In large school systems there should 
be some full-time personnel and allowance for freeing teachers from 
classroom duties for curriculum work. In small systems probably 
the latter provision will suffice if the superintendent, principals, and 
supervisors themselves devote a reasonable amount of time. The 
main point is that definite steps must be taken to assure that time 
is allocated. 
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Some money is also required and should be budgeted for curricu- 
lum work. The pay of teachers substituting for regular teachers who 
are doing committee work should be, but almost never is, provided 
for. Extensive library materials are required, as well as funds for 
travel to other school systems and to conferences on curriculum devel- 
opment. A budget appropriation for the services of expert consult- 
ants should also be made, not necessarily every year, but at least 
periodically. Grants to selected teachers or other persons for summer 
study or workshops are thoroughly defensible, for such work can be 
relied on both to hasten and to enrich the local program of curriculum 
revision. Recommendations on all these measures rest with the 
superintendent. It is certain that his attitudes and convictions will 
color his proposals to the board of education. He is the key man in 
the picture. 


5. OTHER CURRICULUM PROBLEMS or SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO THE ADMINISTRATION 


In addition to the problems discussed above, there are others which 
complicate and make difficult the improvement of the educational 
program. A few of the major items are noted briefly. 


Controls Outside the School System.—At least three types of 
outside control which operate on most school systems must, as a rule, 
be recognized. They are not as restrictive as some administrators 
like to think, however, and all are subject to change if a good enough 
case can be made by school people and laymen. 


1. State prescriptions. All the states have set up by law some 
requirements on the subjects to be taught. The requirements are not 
burdensome, however, and do not specify in detail what must be 
included or the methods of instruction.*® Great latitude is permitted 
in adapting the program of the schools to community needs and de- 
sires and in extending its scope beyond the legal minimum. Prob- 
ably the most important element in state control is the provision of 
standards for certification of personnel. Most states have not gone 


far enough in this respect. 


2. Requirements of accrediting associations. The accrediting as- 
sociations are voluntary organizations, and no school system is forced 
to join. The standards for approval and the recommendations of 


10 For a listing of the subjects required г ы — see Arthur B. 
Moehlman, School Administration (2d ed.; Boston: Houghton йіп Co., 1951), 
Table 13, p. 283. The number of riptions ranges from three to twenty-two, 
depending on the state, but some s jects may be taught in connection with others. 
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what is deemed to be superior practice are reasonable, and every 
school system should strive to meet them. One weakness in accredit- 
ing standards is their emphasis on quantitative rather than qualitative 
measures, but efforts are being made to achieve a balance in this 
respect. The net effect of accrediting programs is good. Gaps and 
weaknesses can be overcome by action of the member school systems 
themselves. 


3. Admission standards of institutions of higher education. The 
stranglehold of colleges and universities оп secondary education is 
gradually being weakened. Some institutions now admit high school 
graduates regardless of the pattern of subjects studied in high school. 
Others still require varying amounts of credit in the "academic" 
subject fields. School administrators can, if they want to, exercise 
great influence on admission practices, especially those of state col- 
leges and universities. Small schools, in particular, have felt unduly 
restricted because admission requirements typically emphasize tra- 
ditional academic subjects. The development of a curriculum to meet 
life needs of adolescents is difficult to achieve under these conditions. 
A united front by school administrators or by a good proportion of 
them in any state would operate to free the schools of this domination. 
The problem here is to get agreement among public school people 
themselves—some are as hidebound by tradition as the most con- 
servative institution of higher learning. 


Special Interest Groups.— There is a host of voluntary organiza- 
tions interested in the content of the educational program." Most of 
them are concerned about getting something into the curriculum 
which favors their viewpoint, or keeping out something which dis- 
agrees with it. Most of what are called “controversial topics" fall 
under one or the other of these heads. The claims and appeals of 
all special interest groups ought to be courteously received and given 
dispassionate attention along with all other problems of curriculum 
content. Decision on what to include in or exclude from the program 
of studies should be made on the same basis and in the same way 
as other educational decisions, that is, within the framework of school 


district policy. If the policy is unenlightened, the first job is to get 
it changed. 


Provision for the Gifted and the Handicapped.—Many school 
systems have so few pupils in these categories that the problem of 
making adequate provision for them is overlooked, or there seems to 


11 For examples, see Harl R. ТУ жн and Calvin Grieder, American Public 
a Ст огк: The Ronald Press Co., 1948), pp. 223-27, and the refer- 
ences cit e. 
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be no feasible solution. The program of curriculum development is 
incomplete unless these children are provided for. Considerable help 
on the education of handicapped children of all kinds and on the 
problems of educating the gifted is available in the literature. These 
topics are discussed in Chapter 14 of this book, to which the reader 
is referred. 


6. CocummicULAR Activities AS PART OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The modern point of view on school activities holds that they must 
be regarded as part and parcel of the total educational program. The 
only reason for the existence of an activity is that it promotes the 
attainment of the educational objectives of the school system. Tt 
must be confessed, however, that this basic consideration is fre- 
quently overlooked. 

The history of school activities leads to the conclusion that they 
have been the “backdoor method” of curriculum improvement. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the increasing use of the term “cocur- 
ricular" and the declining use of the term “extracurricular.” Jacob- 
son, Reavis, and Logsdon point out, in summarizing research on 
activities, that “there is a slow but definite trend to include in the 
curriculum many activities that often had their inception as extra- 
curricular activities,” and that placing an activity in the curriculum 
increases pupil participation. There has been a tendency on the part 
of many school administrators and school boards, in the past, to look 
upon activities in secondary schools as something apart from the 
“regular” school program. (This is not true of activities in an ele- 
mentary school, where they have been and are closely associated with 
classroom work.) One sign of this is the customary method of 
financing activities out of their earnings (gate receipts, subscriptions, 
fees, and so forth). Another indication is the failure to provide time 
for activities during the school day. 

The authors’ point of view is this: if an activity is educationally 
sound and contributes to the attainment of educational objectives, 
it should be provided for in the school budget and allowed time in the 
school program. If it cannot be defended on the grounds of educa- 
tional values, it should not be conducted under school auspices. If 
this standard is adopted, all the principles and problems related to 
curriculum discussed in the foregoing pages apply with equal force 
to the school activity program. 


12 Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, and James D. Logsdon, Duties of School 
Principals (2d ed.; New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), p. 278. 
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7. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


Much of what has been said in the preceding sections of this chap- 
ter on the administration of curriculum and instruction applies equally 
to guidance. However, a few points should be emphasized, with 
specific reference to guidance. 


Guidance Is Not a Discrete Function.—The current view of edu- 
cators who have a special interest in problems of pupil guidance is 
that they cannot be separated sharply from problems of curriculum 
and instruction. The writers on guidance discuss the latter at great 
length. Conversely, the specialists in curriculum and instruction take 
pains to show how guidance is related to those fields. These positions 
differ from the one adopted some years ago when guidance was most 
commonly conceived of as a specialty rather distinctly divorced from 
curriculum development and instruction. It was a new professional 
field for a new category of educational personnel. 

As the meaning of guidance and its techniques have matured, it 
has become clear that curriculum, instruction, and guidance are inex- 
tricably bound together. In order to make the school experiences of 
children most fruitful for them and for society, curriculum, instruction, 
and guidance must be regarded as three inseparable elements of the 
educational process. All are involved in efforts to improve what 
children do and how they do it, and what is done to and for them 
and how it is done. 


Administrative Awareness of the Role of Guidance.—What has 
just been said is not intended to minimize the necessity of making 
administrative provision for the guidance function, As one of the 
three facets of the educational program, it should be given specific 
attention. The idea held by many administrators that every teacher 
is a guidance worker, or should be, is all right up to a point, but it 
does not recognize that there are techniques and facts needed in 
guidance that every teacher cannot be expected to possess. The role 
of guidance and the need for specific provision for guidance must be 
understood by the superintendent and the school board. No defense 
of guidance is attempted here, nor is one needed today. The con- 
scientious administrator can easily bring himself up to date if he only 
makes the effort. 

Like curriculum development and the improvement of instruction, 
guidance is not a one-man job, nor is it a one-shot task. It should 
be subjected, like these activities, to evaluation and review. A few 
suggestions on how it may be provided for are given in the following 
paragraphs. 
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Organization.—The individual school is the locus of most guid- 
ance activity. In each school there should be some one person as- 
signed to furnish leadership. It is generally believed that this should 
be someone other than the administrative head of the school, since 
counseling is incompatible with authority. In most elementary schools 
the regular teachers usually have full responsibility for guidance. 
Their work can be assisted if one teacher who is qualified by special 
interest, preparation, and personality for guidance work is designated 
as the leader of the staff in this field. In large schools of several 
hundred pupils, one or more full-time counselors should be appointed. 

In secondary schools, teachers also carry most of the responsibility 
for guidance. However, at this level it is more important to have 
specially prepared counselors on full-time assignment, or, if the school 
is small, part time. Teachers do not get to know their pupils as 
well as in elementary schools, and the problems of guidance are mul- 
tiplied as boys and girls enter the adolescent period. How many 
counselors are required depends on how extensive the guidance pro- 
gram is. For a satisfactory program there should probably be one 
full-time counselor for each two hundred to two hundred fifty pupils 
—some writers recommend one for each one hundred fifty. 

For school systems involving several secondary schools, a director 
of guidance should be a member of the central staff of specialists re- 
ferred to below. The main duties of the central staff of guidance 
specialists and the counselors in the schools, as put by Alberty ** 
and, in similar terms, by others, are: 


1. To coordinate the group and individualized instruction which is 
the principal responsibility of the classroom teacher. 

2. To administer programs for promoting a better understanding 
of the student, through the securing of adequate data. 

3. To aid in vocational placement of students both in the part-time 
work program of the school and in full-time employment at 
the end of the period of formal education. 

4. To deal with difficult cases of physical or psychological malad- 
justment, which require special training and skill... . 

5. To maintain a follow-up of graduates and dropouts and to inter- 
pret data regarding such a follow-up for the purpose of improv- 
ing the guidance program, and the total school program. 


Facilities, Budget, Time—In addition to personnel, other pro- 
visions should be made for guidance if it is to be carried on success- 
fully. The starvation level at which many guidance programs are 
expected to operate has been responsible for much of the criticism 


13 By permission from Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School C urriculum 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), pp. 393-94. 
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directed at guidance. To be fair, the administrator should see to it 
that adequate facilities, funds, and staff time are made available. 

Facilities include all the physical requirements for doing the job. 
Space in the central office and in the schools is needed for offices and 
conference rooms. Furniture, filing systems, printed forms, tests, 
office equipment, specialized equipment (for physical and psychologi- 
cal testing unless otherwise available), are needed in all schools where 
guidance is seriously undertaken. 

Money for salaries, consultants, materials, and transportation (the 
last especially for central staff activities, placement, and supervision 
of work experience) is required. It is unrealistic as well as unfair 
to think that guidance can be carried on without specific financial 
provision. Clerical help is one of the items very frequently over- 
looked. Since pupil records and test data are of utmost importance, 
competent clerical help should be included in the budget. If teachers 
are expected to carry considerable responsibility for guidance and 
counseling, particularly in secondary schools, it may be necessary to 
reduce their regular teaching load and, consequently, to make addi- 
tions to the teaching staff. The general principle holds for guidance 
as for other aspects of the educational program; that is, personnel, 
facilities, and time requirements all must be translated into financial 
terms. The extent of the program and its quality can range from 
low to high, and financial provision made accordingly. But it is 
misleading and even pernicious for an administrator to give the im- 
pression that guidance can be carried on without any money, or with 
only token appropriations. 


8. ORGANIZATION FOR CURRICULUM Work 


Administrative arrangements to facilitate improvement of cur- 
riculum and instruction take many different forms, depending mainly 
on size of school system and on the general educational philosophy. 
There is, however, a rather strong consensus on what should be the 
major elements in the pattern of organization for curriculum work 
and the relationships of these elements. The most promising arrange- 
ments provide for central staff, central curriculum council or com- 
mittee, individual building units, and special committees. '* 

14 Excellent suggestions for and illustrations of administrative organization and 
functions in the curriculum field are given in a number of curriculum books. Amot 
the best are: Hollis L. Caswell and Associates, Curriculum Improvement in Public 
School Systems (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950), chaps. iv, vi-xiv; Association for Supervision Curriculum 


Development, Action for Curriculum Improvement. 1951 Yearbook. ї , 
D. C.: The Association, 1951), chap. aA сее 
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The Central Staff—In a school system large enough to require 
assistant superintendents, one of them may well be placed in charge 
of curriculum, instruction, and guidance. It is still not uncommon 
for city school systems to employ assistant superintendents for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and, sometimes, vocational education. However, 
the designation of one officer for the whole field, covering all grade 
levels, is believed to be a better system for the articulation of educa- 
tional experience, and the stimulation and facilitation of vertical unity 
of purposes and objectives from the primary grades right up through 
secondary schools. It also is in accord with the modern practice of 
dividing administrative responsibility on a functional basis. 

The staff working with this director may consist of specialists for 
various levels, such as elementary, junior high, and senior high school, 
special education, adult education, and so forth. They work as a 
team, not as independent free lancers—at least that is the theory of 
this type of organization. 

There should be special supervisors (or coordinators as they are 
becoming more commonly known) for such areas as art, music, 
library service, health and physical education, the practical arts, and 
vocational education. In a large city system, the appointment of 
specialists for system-wide service in these fields is fully warranted. 
In addition, specialists should be employed as staff workers in areas 
such as safety, instructional research and evaluation, audiovisual in- 
struction, and guidance, as well as in subject-matter areas. 

The central staff is today conceived as a service agency, not as an 
order-giving bureau. The professional and personal qualities of the 
central personnel should be such as to enable it to work cooperatively 
with principals, coordinators in the individual buildings, and teachers. 

In small school systems the superintendent himself must usually 
assume responsibility for leadership in curriculum work. In most 
small systems the administrator works directly with principals and 
staff. The appointment of full-time central curriculum personnel is 
rare, but the other features to be mentioned can be included just as 
well in a small system as in a large one. 


Central Curriculum Council—The central curriculum council 
or committee as a sort of steering committee has responsibility for 
planning and coordinating the program of curriculum development. 
This is the only general committee, in the opinion of some experts, 
which should be set up on a continuing or permanent basis, with 
definite terms scheduled for its members. The council should be 
broadly representative of the school system, and informed on the 
interests, problems, and needs of those its members represent. 
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The membership may represent building units, subject-matter 
groups, or various professional interest groups (teachers, adminis- 
trators, guidance personnel, coordinators, and so forth). Some school 
systems also make provision for lay membership. While there is no 
special objection to this, it would seem preferable to set up a separate 
lay educational committee and encourage joint action between it and 
the central council whenever it is desirable. 


Building Committees.—Large schools іп a school system ought 
to have a staff committee on curriculum, instruction, and guidance. 
In small schools with, say, fewer than a dozen teachers, the whole 
staff may act as a committee, one person serving as chairman and 
another as secretary. 

In the past, principals were looked upon as the educational direc- 
tors of their schools, and this is still true to a very large extent. 
Recently in city school systems there has been a trend to appoint 
coordinators of instruction (sometimes vice-principals) to building 
units, with the principals being regarded chiefly as administrative 
officers, not primarily instructional officers. The building committee 
guides the study of curriculum and instructional improvement in its 
school, with the coordinator as a resource person. The committee 
seeks to harmonize the local school program with system-wide policy 
and program, and serves as a channel in relaying findings and pro- 
posals to the central council It also receives suggestions from the 
council and arranges for service from the central office staff. 


Special Committees.—In almost every organization occasions 
arise when intensive study must be given a specific problem. These 
call for the appointment of special committees with definite, usually 
limited, assignments. Special committees may be appointed to tackle 
a project of system-wide import, such as the development of an in- 
structional unit in a given subject-matter area, or a committee may 
be set to work on a problem which has arisen in one school. Special 
committees should be dissolved when they report. A diagram of the 
relationships of the elements discussed above is shown in Figure 8. 


9. EvALUATION ОР CumRICULUM WORK 


From time to time, a good look must be taken at any process ог 
program to ascertain whether it is yielding the desired results, and, 
if not, where it is falling short and why. Evaluation is one of the 
most difficult tasks to undertake, yet one of the most important. 
Two of the most common reasons why it is difficult are the lack 
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of clear definition of objectives or purposes, and the necessity of 
selecting or inventing and applying measures of achievement of those 
objectives or purposes. 

The scope of this book does not permit the inclusion of an extended 
discussion of evaluation of curriculum programs. Many books and 
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articles, a few of which are listed in the references for this chapter, 
afford good treatments. The “ultimate criterion” in evaluating cur- 
riculum development and instruction, of course, is whether or not 
the children’s school experience is improved in the ways it is sup- 
posed to be improved. If educational outcomes are not improved, 
then a failure must be chalked up. The evaluation of outcomes is a 
long-range process since results of changes in curriculum and instruc- 
tion seldom, if ever, show up quickly. 

Our concern is with the organization and administration of cur- 
riculum development. As a general guide for their evaluation, the 
following series of questions is suggested : 

1. Is there a clear-cut statement of school district policy on the 
educational program in the board of education's written code of 
policies ? 
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2. Is responsibility for administering the program of improve- 
ment of curriculum, instruction, and guidance assigned to one admin- 
istrative officer? $ 

3. Are specialists employed to form a central staff, and does this 
staff work in a consultative relationship with building units and 
other groups on the improvement of the educational program? А 

4. Is provision made for ће employment of expert consultative 
service in addition to the central staff when it is needed? 

5. Is there a central curriculum council, representative of the 
entire school system, to serve as a policy-formulating body and 
coordinating agency? Has provision been made for a lay educational 
advisory committee to work with the council when joint action ap- 
pears to be desirable? 

6. Do building units play a large role in the improvement of 
curriculum and instruction? Is freedom allowed for schools and 
teachers to vary within the framework of school system policy and 
general objectives ? 

7. Is there a person designated in each school to serve as a leader 
for its staff in studying problems of curriculum, instruction, and 
guidance? 

8. Are special committees set up to study specific and limited 
problems on a temporary basis? 

9. Is provision made for releasing teachers from classroom duties 
for committee work? 

10. Are sufficient funds budgeted and appropriated for all phases 
of a program of improvement decided on for the year? Has long- 
term financial and educational planning been done for future years? 

ll. Are review and evaluation of the organization and admin- 
istration of curriculum, instruction, and guidance provided for on 
à systematic plan ? 


Topics ror Srupy лмо Discussion 


1. Evaluate this statement: “The curriculum should not be hampered 
by traditional and formal courses of study but should be planned to 
suit the special needs of the community." 

2. Discuss the purpose, plan, and benefits of a community survey in 
relation to the curriculum. 

3. Outline a guidance program for an elementary school of six hundred 
pupils, a junior high school of three hundred, or a senior high school 
of two hundred. Take into consideration the personnel, in-service 


training of teachers and administrators, testing, records, health and 
safety education, and so forth. 


| 
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4. What are the issues between those who support the "subject-cen- 
tered” curriculum and those who uphold the "pupil-centered" cur- 
riculum ? 

5. What advantages does the "community school" have over the tradi- 
tional school with reference to the problem of curriculum lag? What 
can administration do to reduce this lag? What schools of thought 
have contributed to the lag? 

6. Compare the modern techniques of curriculum-making with the 
techniques of а quarter-century ago. 

7. Is it possible and is it desirable to teach about communism in the 
schools? When, where, and how? 

8, What should be a school administrator's position on the teaching of 
controversial issues? Select an issue and be specific in your response. 

9, What are the parts that should be played by administrators, teachers, 
and pupils in curriculum development ? 

10, What advantages and disadvantages may there be in seeking assist- 
ance from lay citizens on curriculum development? How can the 
possible disadvantages be minimized? 

11. How does the modern trend toward general education fit in with 
the traditional subject-matter curriculum? 
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Chapter 8 
SELECTING THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 


1. THE ЇМРОВТАМСЕ OF THE TEACHER 


From their earliest history, the American people have manifested 
their belief that public education is the keystone of democracy. To- 
day, that faith and confidence are expressed in an increasing demand 
for "free public education for all the children of all the people" and 
an insistence that "every child has a right to succeed." They feel 
that, in a large measure, success is proportional to knowledge and 
that the easiest, most economical way to obtain this knowledge is 
through the assistance of the professional personnel of the schools. 
On the professional personnel, then, and particularly on the class- 
room teacher has fallen this tremendous challenge. The teacher is the 
heart of the school system; the truism, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school,” while timeworn, is nevertheless most fitting. 

Students remain under the influence and guidance of teachers from 
the beginning to the end of their public school days. The importance 
of this relationship to the growth and development of socially adequate 
personalities in a dynamic, democratic society is immeasurable. Some 
understanding of its scope can be gained from the number of persons 
involved. Today there are over one million teachers employed in the 
public schools of the United States with approximately thirty million 
boys and girls entrusted to their care. The importance of good teach- 
ers in the classrooms, therefore, cannot be overestimated. Good 
teachers are leaders and, as such, are responsible for and have great 
influence on group action. Since most teaching is, by nature, group 
instruction, the teacher’s true worth is reflected in the behavior re- 
sponses of the group. A number of factors influence the quality of 
classroom teachers in a school. Among these are selection, assign- 
ment, salary, tenure, and retirement. 


The Administrator's Responsibility.—No other duty of the 
administrator is more important than teacher selection. А commu- 
nity may have good school housing facilities, but if the school is 
staffed with poor teachers there will be little educational growth 
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among the children. On the other hand, a good teacher will help 
children even though the equipment and the plant are inadequate. 
This does not mean that children should be housed in poor buildings, 
but it does mean that all children have a right to have the benefit 
of learning from a fine teacher. Securing the best candidates for 
teachers is the responsibility of the administrator. 

Maintaining a good staff is also part of the administrator's job. 
The dismissal of an incompetent teacher is a very unpleasant task 
and sometimes has harmful repercussions. As a general rule, a poor 
teacher considers himself a superior teacher, and even a poor teacher 
has some following among the pupils and the community. His dis- 
missal may tend to lower the morale of the student body and the 
respect of some school patrons. 

Embarrassment is sometimes suffered by well-meaning adminis- 
trators because of a lack of concrete evidence against an erring 
teacher. There are numerous valid reasons for dismissing teachers, 
among which are inefficiency, incompetency, negligence, insubordina- 
tion, and unprofessional conduct. While these causes or reasons seem 
to be rather inclusive, dismissals are often hard to effect because of 
lack of tangible evidence. Taking care to select competent and well 
adjusted teachers will reward the administration in a number of 


invaluable ways, not the least of which is cutting down the number 
of dismissals. 


2. Locatinc CANDIDATES 


There is no one way that an administrator can rely upon to locate 
desirable teachers. He should make use of all possible means of 
securing the best available teachers. Among the more common meth- 
ods used for locating teachers are applications on file in the admin- 
istrator's office; placement bureaus of colleges, universities, state 
associations, and commercial agencies ; and visits to other schools for 
observation of teachers. 


Application Method.— Each year there are thousands of teachers 
who write administrators for the purpose of securing employment. 
From these inquiries, the administrator should build up a file of 
suitable applicants for possible future appointments. This file should 
be divided into active and inactive applicants. The applicants should 
be considered inactive unless the candidate keeps his application up 
to date by giving the necessary information at least once every two 
years. The file for each individual should contain a formal applica- 
tion, a photograph, confidential information on the candidate, results 
of interviews, and other information the administrator deems useful. 
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There are times when a desirable person seeks a position only to find 
that the administrator does not have a vacancy. A file of desirable 
applicants will make it possible for the administrator to contact 
needed teachers at a later date when appropriate openings occur. 

The administrator may find it advisable to keep such a file for 
nonteaching personnel also. 


Placement Bureaus.— Teacher placement bureaus will be found 
in the major colleges and universities which maintain a program of 
teacher education. The purposes of these bureaus are to aid gradu- 
ates in securing positions best suited to their background and inter- 
ests, and, at the same time, to help public school administrators secure 
the best possible teachers for the boys and girls in each community. 
Usually, placement bureaus do not limit their services to current 
graduates without teaching experience but give service also to former 
graduates with teaching experience who seek more desirable positions. 
These placement bureaus have very complete files оп individual 
candidates, and the administrator will be able to procure information 
on several persons with a minimum of effort. No two of the numer- 
ous college and university bureaus will use the same forms for col- 
lecting information concerning the candidates, but all of them have 
confidential information of some sort on the enrollees. 

In addition to placement bureaus of colleges and universities, some 
state teachers’ associations and state departments of education main- 
tain placement services. This type of agency usually confines its work 
to the immediate state. The information collected concerning the 
candidates is reliable and confidential, and the services rendered by 
such an agency are free to the employer. The teacher, however, usu- 
ally pays a small service charge. Some state employment services 
(formerly units of the United States Employment Service) have 
excellent teacher placement bureaus. Their services are free to both 
teachers and school districts. 

The commercial placement bureaus or teachers’ agencies offer an- 
other means by which the administrator can secure qualified teachers 
for any specific position. The commercial agency usually operates 
over a large area—an agency in the East, for example, may have 
placement contacts in the Far West—and so is very useful to a teacher 
who wishes a completely new geographical location. The commercial 
agency usually charges the newly placed teacher 5 per cent of the 
first year’s salary ; the employer, however, does not pay for the services 
rendered, 


The Visiting Method.—Many administrators like to begin locat- 
ing new teachers early in the year and make a practice of visiting 
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other schools with a view to locating outstanding teachers who may 
want to change positions. No administrator should visit another 
school for such purposes without express permission from the au- 
thorities of the school being visited. Most administrators are anxious 
to help teachers secure promotions and will cooperate with their col- 
leagues to this end. This method of selection gives the principal or 
superintendent a chance to see the teacher at work and observe matters 
such as pupil-teacher relationship, classroom management, and other 
factors which cannot be judged in a personal interview or written 
communications. 


3. QUALIFICATIONS 


Legal Requirements.— The first factor an administrator must 
take into consideration in employing a teacher is the question of legal 
qualifications. Legal qualification is governed by certification re- 
quirements of the states. These requirements, although very low in 
some of the states, are an attempt by the state to safeguard the welfare 
of the citizens. There has been a decided tendency among the popu- 
lace to believe that almost any person can teach children, an attitude 
which is reflected in the fact that only seventeen states require four 
years' college work for the certification of an elementary teacher. Four 
states require less than one year of college work as a minimum for a 
state certificate to teach in the elementary schools, and one state 
(Massachusetts) does not provide for a state certificate. The mini- 
mum requirement for elementary teachers in Nebraska is to graduate 
from a normal training high school) The certificate requirements 
for high school teachers generally are somewhat higher than the 
requirements for elementary teachers. The minimum requirements 
in forty-two states are four or more years of college education. The 
minimum requirement in Arkansas, Colorado, Mississippi, and Texas 
is two years’ college work. Florida reports only a requirement of 
twenty-nine semester hours in professional courses, and Massachu- 
setts has no state certificate. Most of the states require some pro- 
fessional training as a minimum requirement for a state certificate 
to teach in high school.” 

The chief administrator should not be satisfied with obtaining the 
services of a teacher with the bare minimum requirements but should 
secure for the position the best qualified person available. The re- 
quirements set up by local districts are often much higher than those 
of the state. A wide-awake administrator will endeavor to influence 


! The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems 
(Chicago: The Council, 1949), p. 201. 
2 Ibid., p. 201. 
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the board of education to adopt certain policies relative to qualifica- 
tions which will insure, for the pupils of the district, teachers whose 
general and professional training is of the highest type. 


Experience Requirement.—It is realized that electing an inex- 
perienced teacher is a gamble. Many good, promising college stu- 
dents fail to make good teachers. On the other hand, young pros- 
pective teachers must obtain experience in some school. If all 
administrators were prone to appoint only experienced teachers, the 
beginning teacher would have a difficult time. No experience, how- 
ever, is probably better than poor experience. It is therefore the 
obligation of school administrators and the school systems to see 
that teachers entering the field should receive the kind of experience, 
sympathetic encouragement, and inspiration that can be the founda- 
tion of a vital lifetime career. Every school system should be willing 
to employ a few inexperienced teachers each year. It is realized 
that in certain communities there may be some specific reason for 
requiring experience; however, the obligation remains. 

No school system should go to the other extreme by employing 
only inexperienced persons. This practice is often followed for eco- 
nomic reasons; some boards prefer to employ beginning teachers at 
a low salary and save the taxpayers a few dollars. This practice, 
however, may be very expensive when measured by the effects it 
produces in the lives of the children. 

Some teacher-training institutions are using the intern system as 
part of the preservice training. Such a plan enables the prospective 
teacher to get actual experience in a practical situation and, at the 
same time, to be under close supervision of an experienced teacher 
and the teacher-training supervisor. The intern plan not only gives 
real experience to the young teacher but also enables the teacher- 
training institution to make a more accurate analysis of the pros- 
pective teacher for placement purposes. This system also helps to 
“weed out” inferior candidates before they are actually employed. 

All schools will profit by some young inexperienced teachers. 
These young persons often bring new ideas and life into a school 
system. The exact percentage of inexperienced teachers that a school 
system should employ each year cannot be stated; it is pointed out, 
however, that a few young inexperienced teachers, closely supervised, 
may help to improve instruction in any system. 


Age Requirement.—The minimum age requirement for a teach- 
ing certificate in most states is eighteen years. Ifthe four-year college 
education is to become a minimum standard for all teachers, however, 
the minimum age requirement will not be of significance. On the 
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average, college students are twenty-one or twenty-two years of age 
at graduation. Experience and age are closely connected: the inex- 
perienced teacher is usually young, while the more experienced teacher 
is older. 

It would be very unfortunate for a school system to be completely 
staffed with either very old persons or very young persons. Children 
in the elementary schools and youth in the secondary schools profit 
from a normal distribution in the ages of teachers. Therefore, a 
superintendent should analyze the ages and tenure of the present staff 
before selecting new teachers. 


Marital Requirements.— Probably no other phase of teacher selec- 
tion has caused the administrator more grief than the problem of 
employing married women teachers. This is especially true when the 
national employment is at a low level. When there is a high rate of 
employment, such as in a period of war or defense preparation, the 
employment of married women is not such a serious problem. In 
some sections of the country and in some communities the question 
does not arise, while in others it is against local policies for married 
women to teach. 

The opponents to the practice of employing married teachers in 
the public schools claim it is unsound biologically, sociologically, and 
economically ; the proponents say that the only criterion for the selec- 
tion of teachers should be educational qualifications. In 1948 the 
State Supreme Court of Missouri ruled that women had not only 
a legal right to continue teaching but also the right to bear children 
without forfeiting their positions. It seems that the tendency is 
toward selecting a person on the basis of ability, irrespective of 
marital status. The local administrator should advise his board not 
to make local policies which would hinder him in selecting the best 
possible person for any position vacant, This cannot be done if 
married women are excluded. 


Health.— Health should be one of the determining elements in the 
selection of teachers. Many of the states and numerous local systems 
require teachers to undergo a medical examination yearly, The time 
has long passed when the weak and ill were given employment as 
teachers out of charity because the job was considered "easy." First 
of all, good health is an essential for efficient teaching. The teacher 
must have alertness, cheerfulness, and emotional stability to meet the 
day-to-day demands of the modern school. Irritability and nervous- 
ness, as well as communicable diseases, are transmittible to children; 
they, the children, have a right to expect a teacher who is strong both 
physically and mentally. 
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The unhealthy teacher is a poor economic risk to the board of edu- 
cation. His absence is not only an educational loss to the pupils but 


SUPERINTENDENT'S COPY 


North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
HEALTH EXAMINATION CERTIFICATE 


(Required of Й persons employed in the public schools by the General Statutes of North Carolina, Section 115-140.) 


TEMP.:..... . PULSE:...... RESP. sco BPs nee WEIGHT ..... 


Yes; Last previous immunization ........ .. ...-- 


. TYPHOID: Previous attack;..... No ... Yes; Last previous immunization .................--.---- 
. STOOL CULTURE, If positive typhoid history: (Record any recent results) „-......-.-..-------------- 
. SKIN: (Record апу еуідепсе оѓ дівеазе) p———————————————— 
8. VISION: Without glasses; R:79/ — ,L:??/ ; With glasses; R:20/ ,‚1:%/ 

9. HEARING: Ordinary conversation, R: — /20ft,L: /20 ft. Hearing aid used: Nc .. Yes. 


10. MOUTH, NOSE, THROAT: (Record any evidence of disease or presence of speech defect) . 


1. 


12, LUNGS: п.ни нинин ененин ненае новее 
18. X-RAY OF CHEST: (Record date and findings) 
|. ABDOMEN: (Record any abnormality found, including hernia) 


De: ....„..-- оаа 


Ficure 9.—Teacher's Health Examination Certificate 


also a financial loss to the school system. In the future, more atten- 
tion will be given to the teacher's health, both mental and physical, 
because these factors are gaining more and more recognition each 
day in all walks of life. A sick teacher cannot produce the desired 
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growth and development of youth. Figure 9 shows a health certifi- 
cate blank used in North Carolina. 


Fitting into the System. There are many factors in addition to 
those covered by the codes of the state or the rules and regulations 
of the board of education that must be considered in determining 
whether or not an applicant will fit into a particular system. Many 
of these items seem, on the surface, to contradict the principles of 
democracy, yet they must be considered if we are to develop the 
best community schools possible. Among these factors are national- 
ity, religious and political affiliation, place of residence, апа race. 
Although the writer is aware of the fact that in a democracy these 
factors should not be determinants, experience has shown that the 
mores of a community must be respected even though they show 
narrow-mindedness. It takes time and patience to change people 
in their thinking and beliefs, It is realized that in the larger cities 
these factors are not as important as in smaller or rural communities. 

Regardless of other factors, a teacher's philosophy of education 
should harmonize with the over-all structure of which he finds himself 
an integral part. This may seem small and insignificant to some per- 
sons, but still it is very important. If the administration has one 
goal or purpose and the teacher has an opposite one, then the pupil 
is caught between two conflicting forces. This does not mean that 
teachers and administrators cannot have different opinions, but it 
does mean that teachers and administrators must have areas of mutual 
agreement in policies regarding the development of youth. Initiative 
and individualism on the part of the teacher are highly desirable 
provided they lead to the same educational goals as those of the 
school in which he is working. 

It is the wise administrator who takes the time to discuss with 
prospective teachers their beliefs concerning the purposes or objec- 
tives and the role of the public school in society. If the teacher be- 
lieves that public high school education should be for only a selected 
group who plan to enter college and if the administrator believes 
that public high school education should be for the masses, there 
will be conflicting theories and practices. It is questionable if such 
conflicting views can be reconciled so that both parties will be happy 
and the pupils will not suffer. It is much better for public school 
children if all forces move in a united front in the same direction. 
Certainly, both administrators and teachers will be happier. 
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4. PROCEDURES FOR SELECTION 


Determining Needs.—An important job of the administrator is 
to determine what teachers are needed. The number of teachers 
needed will depend upon the additions made to the present staff and 
the replacements for those persons who are leaving the system. Addi- 
tional staff needs may be determined many months before the open- 
ing date of school. These additional teachers may be required because 
of an increased enrollment, a reduction of teacher load, or an addi- 
tional course offering. As a matter of fact, the provisions for ad- 
ditional staff should be decided before the adoption of the budget. 
The replacement needs, however, are not so easily determined. There 
are many factors which cause a large turnover of teachers each year in 
a school system. Among these are more desirable location, salary, 
lack of adjustment to system, teaching load, and type of assignment. 
Not all these factors will cause vacancies in any one school each 
year. An administrator should continuously investigate the reasons 
why teachers leave the school system and try to remove the causes. 

Although the average teacher turnover each year is approximately 
20 per cent, no one particular school can count on this percentage. 
The administrator should study his local system and endeavor to find 
the average yearly turnover there. The superintendent and princi- 
pals should use every possible means to calculate not only the num- 
ber of vacancies but also the specific needs of all replacements and 
additions. Even in a time of teacher abundance, the teaching per- 
sonnel should be selected early, for the “cream of the crop" is soon 
gone. 


Obtaining Information on Candidates.—The application blank 
is used by most administrators to secure information pertaining to 
candidates for teaching positions. There are about as many different 
kinds of application blanks used as there are different school systems. 
Each administrator has his opinion as to what information the blank 
should show. Some of the blanks are very simple, seeking only gen- 
eral information such as name, address, and age, educational qualifi- 
cations, experiences, work preference, and references, and a recent 
photograph. Other blanks call for additional material such as the 
candidate's philosophy of education, the candidate's opinion on extra- 
curricular activities and guidance, and so forth. The application blank 
is a means of getting complete information about the candidates in a 
concise and uniform manner. Figure 10 shows an application blank 
used by a city school system of medium size. 
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After the application blank has been filled out by the prospective 
teacher and has been checked by the administrator or some person 
delegated to this work, the candidate's qualifications should be inves- 
tigated further. This investigation may be made by writing to or 
conferring with those named as references on the application blank 
or other persons who may know the candidate. The most common 
written method of obtaining information concerning a prospective 
teacher is the use of a reference blank. Although the form of the 
reference blank will vary widely with different schools, it usually asks 
for a rating of the applicant as to character, teaching ability, per- 
sonality, appearance, attitude toward children, use of English, physi- 
cal fitness, and other aspects of personality and professional qualities. 
Some administrators prefer a general letter from references concern- 
ing the prospective teacher on the ground that the letter is more 
spontaneous than the formal blank and therefore more likely to pic- 
ture the candidate as the writer knows him. The formal blank will 
save much time for all concerned. 

Letters of reference should not be carried and delivered by the 
applicant but should be passed directly from the writer to the employ- 
ing officer whose responsibility it is to secure the reference informa- 
tion. It is a good administrative practice for the employing officer to 
send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to the person he is asking to 
furnish information. The administrator should never ask for in- 
formation on a reference blank which he could secure from the appli- 
cation blank or any other source. The reference blank gives the 
opinion of the person contacted concerning a prospective teacher and 
should be treated as confidential. 

Probably the best means of securing information about a pros- 
pective teacher is the personal interview. In the interview, the ad- 
ministrator should try to determine how well the teacher will fit into 
the school system and how well he meets the requirements of the 
particular position. The administrator should have several different 
persons interview the candidate to secure a composite judgment on 
the applicant's fitness. The principal and a classroom teacher can 
serve in this capacity. Certainly the principal should interview all 
persons who are candidates for positions in his school, It is not 
implied that the committee should sit as a board or panel for inter- 
viewing, but that each member of the committee should hold a private 
interview with each candidate. 

Erie, Pennsylvania,” uses a rating scale for ranking all applicants. 
The rating of each candidate is calculated on the following basis : 


? Used by permission of the Superintendent of Schools. 


————— 
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Points-maximum 


1. Professional and general knowledge ............ 25 
2. Specific knowledge of subject matter .......... 25 
3. Academic and professional preparation .......... 25 
4. Professional experience ........................ 15 
5: References! е rie ЖЕЛЕРИН КАРИ 15 
BC Interview s croisiere n OI EO SESS «Ia Bie ica sie te 15 

онат 120 


Item 6, the interview, is determined by the average rating received 
from each of three persons designated by the superintendent to hold 
the interview. The points to be cousidered by the persons interview- 
ing the candidates are: 


1. Personality. 

2. Reaction to the social situation. 

3. Reaction to questions involving a professional problem. 

4. Reaction to questions involving knowledge of recommended prac- 

tice in subject field. 

Reaction to questions involving attitude toward the educational 

profession. 

6. Reaction to questions involving knowledge of current educational 
issues and literature. 


£A 


After the interview, each of the three persons rates the candidate 
and records his rating on the following objective chart. 


ОвјЕСТІуЕ Cuart то Be USED IN DETERMINING ITEM 6 


Draw a ring around the number which 
best describes the applicant * 


1 Handicapped .... -eese rererere rart 4 
й [shed ct 1 ааа 
2 Questionable or Uncertain 

Limited Ability п... 8 
аса E ee ee 
3 Will Probably Develop 12 


to Satisfactory Level ............... 
eS SS а 
4 Satisfactory at Present 
from all Indications ..... nns 


* Explanatory Notes 
1-4 Chances of succeeding as a teacher not promising. Possesses characteristics which are 


serious handic in teaching. 
$-8 Certain characteristics ‘are desirable but others are present that may limit the appli- 


cant's chances of succeeding. 1 
9-12 Absence of handicaps or limitations. Possesses desirable characteristics which may 


develop with experience. 
13-15 чашке ышы developed qualities which indicate the attainment of a standard equivalent 


to that of our best 
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Administrators agree that teacher selection is one of their most 
important problems. The principal of a large high school has listed 
some good points that one should keep in mind when selecting a new 
teacher. They could be set forth as a guide for the interviewer to 
consider. 


l. Is he courteous? Has he inherent courtesy or is it only surface 
politeness ? 

2. Is he the kind of a man who can listen and will not throw a fit 

under adverse conditions? 

Is he the kind of man for,children to follow as an example? 

Is he a person that knows what is going on in the world ? 

Is he a man that has faith in youth ? 

Is he a man who understands psychology of youth? 

Is he a man with a sense of humor ? 

Is he a man who has genuine love for young people? 

Is he a man who can be an understanding companion of youth 

as well as a director of knowledge ? 

10. Is he a man who has a vital, absorbing interest in the success 
of youth ? 


MOOD SEO Orco oo 


A person who receives a favorable evaluation by a committee on 
such a score card should be a credit to any school. Of course, there 
is the possibility that the interviewers might misjudge on these 
questions. 

A prospective teacher being interviewed should be treated with 
genuine courtesy. It must be remembered that the candidate is also 
judging the employer and the school system. Many good teachers 
have refused to work in certain school systems because of their treat- 
ment at the time of the interview. If the administrator asks a pros- 
pective teacher to come for an interview, the administration should 
pay the candidate's expenses, especially if the person is not employed. 
If the expenses of the candidate cannot be paid, the administrator 
should so inform the person at the time he is requested to come for 
an interview. Administrators should treat teachers as they them- 
selves would like to be treated under similar conditions. 

In some school systems, the selection of teachers is carried further. 
The competitive examination is used for locating the best persons 
judged by knowledge of subject matter, psychological ad justment, and 
professional ability. "The competitive examination is not designed 
to supplant other sources of information. Rather, it is intended to 
furnish supplementary measures of academic and cultural attainments 
which are based upon the performance of a large group of teachers. 


* C. Vernon Hays, "Time to Select a New Teacher,” Americ chool 
Journal, C (February, 1940), 48-49, " pi pir 
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The National Committee on Teacher Examination has stressed the 
importance of considering other factors in addition to the examination 
results and has made suggestions for considering data on such factors 
as college training, physical fitness, personality, and experience. This 
committee thinks that emphasis on local needs in light of the above 
mentioned factors is essential in teacher selection. 


Use of Present Personnel in Teacher Selection —There is а 
general reaction against a highly centralized administration whether 
it is on the federal, state, or local level. This new philosophy, democ- 
racy in administration, has brought about more participation by 
teachers in school administration. Teacher selection gives the admin- 
istrator an opportunity to practice democratic procedures and, at the 
same time, build up better relationship among the staff members of 
the school system. The classroom teacher should have an under- 
standing of those personal and professional qualities essential for a 
teacher to be successful in a particular position. 

A committee of classroom teachers could assist the principal in 
making an adequate analysis of the position to be filled and also in 
reviewing the records and interviewing candidates for such vacancies. 
This committee should recommend to the principal one or two per- 
sons for each vacancy, and the principal should then make his nomina- 
tions to the superintendent. 

'The procedure just described has worked very effectively in a 
number of situations. There is this caution, however: those persons 
responsible for the selection must study carefully the requirements 
for the position and endeavor to secure the best person possible who 
meets the requirements. In any event, the principal should have the 
opportunity to nominate all teachers for the school which he super- 
vises. If the school system is organized on the departmental plan, 
the head of the department should participate in the selection of all 
new teachers. In general, it may be said that the nomination of a 
teacher should be made by the immediate superior. 

In some of the states, the school laws specifically state that all 
teachers must be recommended by the principals. This does not 
mean that the superintendent must accept all nominations, but it 
does mean that teachers cannot be employed who have not been 
recommended by the principal. А carefully worked out, cooperative 
plan for teacher selection is essential for a sound educational pro- 
gram in any community. 

Guiding Principles for Teacher Selection.—Each school sys- 


tem should formulate and adopt some guiding principles for teacher 
selection, and include them in the personnel policies of the school 
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system. They may be published in the rules and regulations of the 
board of education or as a handbook for all employees.’ These prin- 
ciples should be in general terms, but, at the same time, they should 
be specific enough to be meaningful. The following are examples of 
some principles which might be included : * 


. Teachers are selected to fit the needs of the school. 

‚ A fairly well-balanced staff will be maintained with respect to 
age and sex. 

The residence of a person is not a factor in selecting a teacher. 
The marital status of a person is not a factor in selecting a teacher, 
The selection of a person for a position should be from as many 
applicants as it is possible to obtain. 

Teachers will be selected early in the year. (The date set will 
be determined by many local factors.) 

- The board of education considers teacher selection so important 
that it will budget money for this purpose. 

. All teachers must meet the health and certificate requirements 
of the state board of education. 
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Formal Election.—'The superintendent of schools should make 
recommendations to the board of education for all teachers and other 
employed personnel. There are some school systems, however, in 
which the boards of education feel that they should select all em- 
ployed personnel. These systems usually work under one of two 
plans : a special committee of the board interviews all applicants and 
makes recommendations to the whole board, or each member of the 
board interviews candidates, the board making the selection. Either 
of these methods assumes that personnel selection is not a professional 
job but one that can be done by any layman. Factors other than 
professional ability tend to enter into the picture if board members 
make the selection, 

In some of the states, the laws specifically state that the principal 
and/or superintendent must recommend all teaching personnel before 
the board may elect them. In these states, the boards cannot elect a 
teacher who is not recommended by the administrator. Where state 
laws do not cover this subject, the rules and regulations of the boards 
should make it mandatory that all candidates be recommended by the 
administrator. Selection of employees is professional or executive 
work and should be carried out by the chief executive officer, the 
superintendent; no person should ever be employed without his rec- 


* A good example of a handbook for school loyees i sonnel ich 
(Denver, Colo.: Denver Public Schools, 1951). nu “ы dogs 
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ommendation. There may be times when the board, for some specific 
reason, does not elect the first person recommended for a particular 
position. In such cases, however, the board should request further 
recommendations before the election is made. In all cases the super- 
intendent should recommend, and the board of education should hold 
the formal election. 

It is highly important for each school board to prescribe in its 
rules and regulations the procedures to be followed in teacher sélec- 
tion. If this is done, there will be no misunderstanding on the part 
of the administrator or members of the board of education. It is 
thought that such rules and regulations should contain at least the 
following points : 


1. The chief administrator must nominate all employees for election. 

2. The board of education must not elect any employee without the 
recommendation of the chief administrator. 

3. The board of education may reject a person recommended for 
a particular position and request the administrator to make a 
second recommendation. 

4. All persons seeking employment in the school system must at- 
tempt to gain such employment by recourse to the superintendent 
of schools or one designated by him and not to the members of 
the board of education. 


5. CONTRACTS 


A contract is an agreement between two parties for the perform- 
ance of certain duties or services or the delivery of some kind of goods. 
In teaching, the contract is an agreement between a legally qualified 
teacher and a board of education for services to be rendered. The 
contract is uniform for all school systems in some states, whereas, 
in others, the form is left to the individual administrative units. In 
most states, however, the school law states the items which must be 
included in the contract. Teachers’ contracts should include the 
following basic items : 


The length of term of employment. 

The date services will begin. 

The number of months or length of services required each year. 

The amount of salary per year and the number of monthly pay- 

ments. 

5. The date of each monthly payment. 

6. A statement of the policies of the board of education relating 
to teachers’ salary schedule. 

7. A statement of rules and regulations of the board of education 

that may govern the teachers’ activities. 
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8. A statement of conditions under which a certificate may be 
revoked. 

9. A statement that the teacher is legally qualified. 

10. The type of services to be rendered, such as teaching, counseling, 
and so forth. 


TEACHER'S CONTRACT 
NORMANDY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
6701 Easton Avenue St. Louis 14, Missouri 


THIS AGREEMENT, made with tho authority о! the Board of Education of the Normandy Consolidated School 
эы day аа Peonio 

елсе нени ARRA а legally qualified public school 

Consolidated School District of St. Louis County, Missouri, Party 


agrees to teach in the public schools of 


said District for the term of ten consecutive teaching months commencing on the...... „day ob.. 


This contract is mado 
faithful execution of the 
be considered a part of this contract and when 
tract and render reports correctly made 


of the Normandy Consolidated School 
‘will be issued at the times and in the 


Figure ll.—Teacher's Contract. (Superintendent of Schools, Normandy Consoli- 
dated School District, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Figure 11 is a sample of a contract used in a Midwestern school 
system. The contract is made in duplicate, the original kept by the 
board of education and the duplicate by the appointee, 

As a general rule, the contract is more binding on the board of 
education than it is on the teacher. It is rather hard for a board of 
education to break a contract with an employee without paying the 
stipulated amount of money unless the teacher violates the law to the 
extent that his certificate can be revoked. On the other hand, teach- 
ers break contracts without much consideration or penalty. In some 
states, the laws provide for revoking the teacher's certificate if he 
leaves the job without the consent of the board of education. For 
example, in North Carolina a teacher cannot resign his position 
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within thirty days before the opening date of school without the 
consent of the board of education. If the board does not release the 
teacher and if he jumps the contract, the certificate may be revoked 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. There are, how- 
ever, very few certificates revoked for this reason. 

The teacher should fully understand all the terms of the contract 
and never violate it. However, a board of education should be lib- 
eral in its attitude toward releasing a teacher if the position can be 
filled without harm to the pupils. Both parties to a contract should 
always consider, “What is the right thing to do?" Many teachers 
have opportunities to secure advancements in the profession after 
having signed contracts, and, as a rule, they should be permitted to 
resign. On the other hand, the code of ethics of teachers should 
stress the importance of fulfilling contracts. The pupil should always 
have first consideration. 


6. AssIGNMENT OF TEACHERS 


In the small school, election and assignment are almost synony- 
mous. There may be only one English teacher in the high school; 
therefore, when a teacher is elected for high school English the assign- 
ment is made. In the same way, there may be only one first grade 
position; if a new teacher is employed for the first grade, the assign- 
ment is made. The problem is different in the larger schools. There 
will be several English teachers and first grade teachers. Although 
each new teacher should be employed with a definite assignment in 
mind, it may be necessary for the administrator to shift the assignment 
of the new teacher. 

Each teacher should be placed in a situation in which his capa- 
bilities may have the fullest possibilities. There are, in addition to 
the academic qualifications, other factors that an administrator must 
keep in mind in assigning teachers to positions. Among these factors 
are community mores, the philosophy of education held by the princi- 
pal and teachers, the type of student body, and the economic and 
social condition of the teacher. 

Every assignment or reassignment should be worked out coopera- 
tively. The superintendent, supervisor, principal, and teacher should 
all agree to the assignment. The principal's and teacher's wishes 
should be given careful consideration. Arbitrary assignment by the 
chief administrator is not considered good personnel management. 

It may be found that a teacher will do excellent work in one assign- 
ment and a very poor job in another. It is often necessary to reassign 
teachers several times before the right place is secured. It is always 
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better to give a teacher a second or a third chance in a new situation 
before he is dismissed from a school system. 


7. PERSONNEL RECORD 


It is a known fact that administrators change positions rather fre- 
quently. A superintendent going into a new position encounters 
many situations with which he must become acquainted. One impor- 
tant factor that demands his attention is the teaching force. Whether 
it is a small or large school, there should be a complete personnel 
record of all employees. This record is not only valuable in aiding 
the administrator to study and become acquainted with the teaching 
personnel, but is also an essential for the teacher’s welfare. 

Figure 12 is an example of a teacher's personnel record which 
brings together much information about the individual. This record 
should be kept by the person directly in charge of personnel. In the 
small school system it may be necessary for the superintendent to 
keep such a record. 


Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion 


1. Why is the selection of a teacher important? 

2. Is teaching a profession? Why? What are the criteria of a pro- 
fession? 

3. Asa superintendent, how would you proceed to find desirable candi- 

dates for teaching vacancies? What would be your attitude toward 

married women teachers ? local candidates? church affiliation ? politi- 

cal party affiliation ? mental ability ? 

Evaluate the method used for selecting teachers in your school. 

What are the legal qualifications of teachers in your state? 

What part should be played by the superintendent, the supervisors, 

the principals, teachers, and pupils in the selection of new teachers? 

What are the arguments, pro and con, for a school system having a 

rule that all teachers must have had two years' experience before 

being employed ? 

8. What are the legal health requirements for teachers in your state? 

9. Should all administrators and teachers in a school system have the 

same philosophy of education? Why? 
10. What school system should use the formal application blank ? Why? 
1l. Should a superintendent of schools request an applicant to file three 
letters of recommendations? Why? How valuable are such letters? 

12. What regulations would you include in the rules and regulations of 
the board of education pertaining to teacher selection? 

13. When should a teacher be released from his contract? 

14. In assigning teaching personnel, what are the most important con- 
siderations ? 
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15. Explain this statement: “It is difficult for the businessman to grasp 
the idea that the fundamental relationship between personnel in the 
teaching field should be based on the operation of the colleague or 
equality principle instead of on manager-labor practice." 
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Chapter 9 
'TEACHER WELFARE 


Teachers are humans and, like all humans, they desire to be free. 
The spirit of a teacher requires freedom just as a flower requires 
sunshine and rain. A teacher cannot be happy and contented if he 
is working under conditions which cause worry and anxiety. Prob- 
ably no one thing causes worry and anxiety more than the lack of 
security. Security means not only having a position; it also means 
having a position which will permit one to live in keeping with his 
work and to protect his immediate family against the hazards of life. 
Among those factors which will give a teacher a feeling of security 
are tenure of position, adequate financial compensation, satisfactory 
provisions for retirement, satisfactory work load, and leaves of 
absence. 


1. TENURE 


The National Education Association for approximately half a 
century has been interested in securing tenure laws for all teachers. 
Since 1910, when the first permanent tenure law was passed, there 
has been a distinct advance toward this goal. 


Extent of Provisions for Tenure.— The Council of State Gov- 
ernments * in 1949 reported that thirty-five states have some state- 
wide provisions governing dismissal of teachers. The kind of the 
tenure reported by a majority of the states was known as the Con- 
tinuing Contract. There are nine states which have a state-wide 
permanent tenure law. In fourteen states the tenure laws prescribe 
the "procedures for dismissal and, except in one case, require legal 
proof of causes alleged for dismissal.” * In a few more than half the 
states, the continuing contracts or permanent tenure provisions now 
apply to all certified teachers in all districts. In five states the tenure 
laws are for some of the districts, and the continuing contracts are 
{ог the others. Those states which have some form of permanent 
teacher tenure require a number of years' probation before the con- 

1 Council of State Governments, The Forty-eight State School Systems ( Chicago: 
The need 009), pp. 85, 211. 


2 Ibid., р. 85. 
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tract becomes effective. The modal number of years required for a 
probationary period is three. 

Twenty-one states require that notice of dismissal be given in 
writing before some stated date, usually in April. Twenty-two states 
make provisions for the teacher to have a public hearing if it is de- 
sired, before dismissal In some cases, the public hearing may be 
before the courts, and, in others, the hearing must be before the 
school board.* 


Importance of Tenure.—Although much progress has been made 
in tenure laws during the past forty to fifty years, there still remains 
much to be done to make the teaching profession free from the whims 
of certain politically motivated persons. There is a definite need to 
make the teaching profession more attractive to outstanding young 
men and women so that the youth of the country will have the best 
possible education. Better security may be one of the solutions to 
this problem. "There are many teachers rendering excellent services 
who are, at the same time, always uncertain about their positions. 
Young people realize these conditions and do not choose to work 
under such circumstances. 

The lack of security causes a number of young teachers to leave 
the profession at an early age. These young teachers see persons who 
have reached forty or fifty years of age dismissed and unable to secure 
suitable positions. Where tenure is poor, the staff is often made up 
of a high percentage of teachers who are not acquainted with the 
school, the pupils, or the community. Such conditions are not con- 
ducive to a sound educational program. Continuity of staff in a 
school system is essential for a good program of education. 

Poor tenure may tempt teachers to violate professional ethics 
and yield to the whims of influential individuals or pressure groups. 
Persons working under such conditions will have a tendency to teach 
as they think the people want them to and not as they know they 
should be teaching. Subject matter and methods are often neglected 
or changed in order to satisfy the wishes of those in authority. Pupils 
are given marks on the basis of outside influences and not upon the 
true growth and development of the children. 


Purposes of Tenure.—The purposes of tenure laws have been 
brought out to some extent through the discussion on importance 
of tenure. It was shown that the lack of tenure tends to decrease the 
efficiency of teaching. The Committee on Tenure of the National 
Education Association has published a list of purposes which seem 
to justify tenure laws: 


3 Ibid., p. 85. 
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l. To maintain and improve the educational opportunities of chil- 
dren and youth in every community of the United States. . 

2. To enrich community life by giving permanency and continuity 
to the service of the teacher. 

3. To encourage boards of education to place the welfare of chil- 
dren above the selfish interests of those political or economic 
groups which continually seek to dominate the schools. 

4. To guarantee employment conditions, providing a sense of 
security which will encourage teachers to attain the highest 
standards of professional competence. 

5. To encourage the most promising young men and women to 
prepare for teaching as a life work, not as a steppingstone. 

6. To set up definite, orderly procedures by which incompetent, 
unsatisfactory teachers may be dismissed. 

7. To protect competent, satisfactory teachers from unjust dis- 
missal. 

8. To protect teachers in the exercise of their rights and duties 
as American citizens. 

9. To protect teachers in preparing children and youth for loyal, 
effective participation in a democratically controlled society of 
free men cooperating for the common welfare. 

10. To build in the teacher that confidence and freedom which 
come with a sense of stability and security as a citizen in a free 
republic.* 


If tenure laws which will accomplish the above purposes can be 
passed, they will have very important effects on teachers' private 
and professional lives. 


Types of Provisions for Tenure.— There are three distinct prac- 
tices governing the term of employment for teachers. They are, (1) 
annual election, (2) permanent tenure after a probationary period, 
and (3) spring-notification type of a continuing contract. The first 
regular employment of the new teacher is generally for a single school 
year, with his chances of reappointment dependent upon the outcome 
of the year's experience.* 

At one time, most of the schools throughout the country used the 
annual election plan, the larger cities being the first to break away 
from this traditional method. In 1950-51, only 15 per cent of 1,615 
cities of all sizes scattered throughout the nation used the annual 
election plan." In this means of employment, it is not a case of dis- 

* National Education Association, Committee on Tenure, Tenure Legislation— 
How To Get It, How To Keep It (Washington, D. C.: The Association, May, 


1944), p. 7. 
s Nalional Education Association, "Teacher Personnel Practice, 1950-51; Ap- 
pointment and Termination of Service," Research Bulletin, XX (February, 1952), 


p. 22. 
* Ibid., p. 22. 
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missing a teacher but, rather, a case of not re-employing him. The 
teacher has no recourse if he is not re-employed. "The board of educa- 
tion is not required to give any reason why a teacher is not retained 
because it is a problem of election and not of dismissal. 

Permanent tenure or protective continuing contract laws provide 
for continuous employment in a given school district after a period 
of probation. After a teacher has served the probationary period, 
which is usually three years, and is elected on tenure, he cannot be 
dismissed except upon proved charges of incompetency, insubordina- 
tion, immorality, or other specified causes. If a board of education 
undertakes to dismiss a teacher who is on tenure, the teacher may 
appeal to higher authority, such as the courts or the state school 
officials. The National Education Association has favored this type 
of employment for teachers for many years. 

The spring-notification type of continuing contract is gaining 
much favor among school boards, administrators, and lay people. 
This plan provides that the board of education notify a teacher by a 
specific date if his services are not desired for the following year; 
otherwise, the contract remains in force for the next year. The date 
for the notice of termination of the contract varies from early in 
March until the last day school is in session. This type of contract 
differs from the protective continuing or permanent tenure contract 
chiefly by the fact that it permits a teacher to be dismissed at the 
close of any school year provided he has been notified properly. The 
following brief statement from the North Carolina state laws is an 
illustration of a continuing contract clause : 


+ + Such contract shall continue from year to year until said teacher or 


principal is notified . . . by registered letter of his or her rejection prior to 
the close of the school term. . . . 


The state law usually makes provisions for termination of the con- 
tract at any time in case of a change in salary or assignment. 

Although the National Education Association favors the perma- 
nent tenure contract over the spring-notification continuing contract, 
the authors believe the latter is more desirable for the welfare of the 
pupils and the teachers. The continuing contract will help protect 
teachers from unjust dismissal, but it also enables the boards of 
education to dismiss unsatisfactory teachers. 


Some Effects of Tenure.— There are many persons, especially 
classroom teachers, who believe that tenure laws will solve all the 
major problems of the teaching profession. Whenever a group such 
as the teaching profession secures strict tenure laws, it would seem 
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that they must also assume some responsibility for protecting the 
boys and girls of the schools from those teachers who are likely to 
"let down" the minute they are protected from dismissal. Some form 
of law that would guarantee fair dismissal practice would probably be 
more valuable to teachers and pupils than would a strict permanent 
tenure law. 

There are some problems connected with permanent or indefinite 
tenure. The opponents of tenure legislation seem to think that tenure 
laws in many cases cause inefficiency in the total educational pro- 
gram. Some of the arguments against tenure legislation are: 


1. The difficulty a board of education encounters in trying to dismiss 
incompetent or inefficient teachers. 

2. 'The tendency of boards of education to dismiss teachers before 
they go on permanent tenure. 

3. The tendency of teachers who achieve permanent or indefinite 
tenure to cease efforts to improve the quality of their work. 

4. The tendency of administrators to accept all persons who are on 
tenure as permanent and not to make a court case, since the 
administration as well as the teacher would be on trial. It is 
easier to continue using the inefficient teacher than it is to 
dismiss him. 

5. The opposition of the public to a practice which permits teachers 
to keep their positions in spite of failure to do a fully competent 
job. 


In most situations good teachers do not need to be protected by 
tenure laws, and, in actual practice, tenure laws do not seem to be 
the answer to the problem. If school boards are morally and pro- 
fessionally interested in the educational program for children, tenure 
laws will become much less of a problem. This problem of teacher 
tenure may be solved better by placing more emphasis upon the selec- 
tion of competent school officials and educating them to employ and 
dismiss teachers only upon the basis of merit. 


Tenure for Administrators.—The discussion thus far has per- 
tained to teachers in general Although school administrators are 
classed as teachers, some of the states which have passed tenure laws 
have excluded administrators. Douglass and Grieder point out the 
following special reasons why administrators should not be denied 
tenure: 


1. There result wasteful changes of leadership, of program, and of 
procedures, and an excessive amount of time is lost in the 
inevitable readjustment accompanying a change of principal or 
superintendent. 
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2. Teachers are likely to find administrative heads afraid to stand 
firmly behind them and their teaching when unjustly criticized 
or attacked, and afraid to exercise leadership in educational 
matters. 

3. Persons of the best professional quality hesitate to enter admin- 
istrative work, and administrators tend to rely relatively more 
upon ability to "keep their fences up" than upon professional 
contributions ; boards tend to choose men of “tact” rather than 
men of professional training and ability as real leaders." 


Whether or not tenure helps the educational program more than 
it hinders it may be debated. The professional personnel believes that 
education will be advanced through better tenure legislation, while 
the lay public seems to believe that tenure will be more harmful than 
good. It would appear that some form of fair dismissal practice 
incorporated into the laws would be very beneficial to the youth of 
the schools. The continuing contract may be the solution. Such a 
law should protect the teacher from unjust dismissal, yet it should 
enable the board of education to dismiss unsatisfactory personnel 
without the usual long-drawn-out legal procedure. Such cases often 
destroy the morale of the school and divide a community. 


2. SALARIES 


The value which a district places upon its school may be judged 
to some extent by the salaries paid to the teachers. Good teaching 
services, like other services, may be purchased if the community is 
willing to pay the price. Of all the factors which determine the 
quality of education in a school system, the teacher is probably the 
most important. If the selection of a teacher has been made pro- 
fessionally, a salary of $4,000 will secure a better teacher than a 
salary of $2,000. Some school systems do not seem to believe this 
because there are still communities that believe in paying very low 
salaries. Although teachers’ salaries have almost doubled since 1940, 
the real gain in purchasing power of the salaries has been very slight, 
if any, because of the tremendous increase in the cost of living and 
taxes. If the average wage and salary worker in the United States is 


considered, the teachers are less well off today than they were ten 
years ago. 


State Schedules.—Making the salary schedule in most states is a 
local responsibility. In 1949-50, thirty-one states had minimum sal- 
ary laws. Sixteen of these may be classified as a flat rate, and fifteen 


* Harl К. Douglass and Calvin Grieder, Americ Public Educati York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1948), pp. 392-93. € chm nir mit edili 
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may be classified as basic schedules.* Most of the minimum salary 
laws provide that no teacher be paid less than a stipulated amount. 
In several states this amount has been set at $2,400. In a few states, 
such as North Carolina and Delaware, the state schedules are paid 
by the states. The State Board of Education in North Carolina 
makes the schedule, and the state pays the schedule. The local ad- 
ministrative units may supplement the state schedule; but, in general, 
the state schedule prevails, especially in the county administrative 
units. In a number of the city administrative units all teachers are 
paid supplements. 

Pennsylvania has passed, in 1951, a state-wide single salary sched- 
ule." 'This schedule makes provisions for all professional employees 
in eight major classifications: supervisors, principals, supervising 
principals, county superintendents, assistant county superintendents, 
supervisors of special education, district superintendents, and teachers. 
The following is the schedule for teachers : 


Certificates Minimum Increments Maximum 
1. Standard (Less than college graduation) .. $2,400 8 @ $200 $4,000 
2. College (College graduate) .............. 2,400 10@ 200 4,400 
3: Master's: degree ле CSS ee Wee 2,400 12@ 200 4,800 


It is to be noted that the minimum salary is the same for all 
teachers regardless of training. The college graduate can get two 
more increments than one who is not a college graduate, and the 
person with a master's degree can get two more increments than 
the college graduate. In other words, those who graduate from 
college or receive the master's degree will not receive any more pay 
than those who did not graduate from college for the first eight years 
of teaching. What inducement will there be for a person to graduate 
from college or secure the master's degree before he begins to teach? 
The above schedule will be financed jointly by the district and the 
state on an equalization plan. 

There are arguments pro and con concerning state minimum sched- 
ules as provided in Pennsylvania and the state financed schedule as 
provided in North Carolina. In either case, there is a tendency for 
the state schedule to become the maximum paid to the employees. 
There is also a tendency that such schedules will kill local initiative 
in other items of school support. Such schedules, however, do guar- 
antee the teachers certain salaries; and no district may pay less, 
regardless of supply and demand. There is the argument that state 
schedules, such as the one in North Carolina, make a more highly 

* National Education Association, "Teachers in the Public Schools," Research 


Bulletin, XXVII (December, 1949), 142. 
* H. B. 333 Pennsylvania, December, 1951. 
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centralized school system and do not encourage local leadership. On 
the other hand, the state schedule permits the rural areas to pay an 
amount that will tend to attract better teachers than they might 
otherwise get. 


Local Salary Schedules.—One of the basic steps toward placing 
teachers' salaries on a professional basis is the establishment of a 
definite salary schedule. It has been said that “a poor salary schedule 
is better than none." It is not being advocated, of course, that school 
districts should operate with a poor schedule; each and every district 
should endeavor to establish the best possible schedule for all per- 
sons concerned. 

A salary schedule is beneficial to the school district and to the 
employees. The district will profit in the following ways by having 
a salary schedule : 


l. It is the only scientific means of getting accurate information for 
making the budget. Approximately seventy cents out of each 
dollar for current educational expense goes for teachers' salaries. 
When an administrator cannot accurately estimate this propor- 
tion of the budget, the whole instrument is likely to be of little 
value, 

2. It is one means of developing good morale among the employed 
personnel. Unjust differentials in salaries will do more to cause 
unrest among teachers than any other one cause, Teachers will 
do much better classroom work, and they will work together 
better as a team when they are being paid on a professional basis. 
Thus, the local community will profit through a better instruc- 
tional program for the boys and girls. 


The employed personnel's benefits from a salary schedule may be 
stated as follows: 


1, It is the only means by which a teacher is sure that he will be 
given justice in pay. The teacher will be able to devote his time 
and energy to his work and not feel that he must play politics 
to get an increase in salary. 

2, It is a means of giving security to a teacher, The teacher will 
know what he is to receive the next two, four, or eight years and 
can make his plans accordingly. A teacher working in a system 
which does not have a salary schedule cannot make plans for the 


future, for he has no assurance of the amount of pay he will 
receive, 


The Research Division of the National Education Association '* 
reported that 90 per cent of the 2,430 cities studied had some type of 
10 Ibid., p. 77. 
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salary schedule. Approximately 97 per cent of the cities of over 
10,000 population had salary schedules. On the other hand, only 
78 per cent of the cities with less than 5,000 population had a salary 
schedule. The number of districts which do not have some type of 
salary schedule becomes less and less each year. 


Types of Salary Schedules.—There are two general types of 
salary schedules. 


l. Position schedules, in which the basic groups are established in 
terms of school positions, such as elementary school teacher, 
junior high school teacher, and senior high school teacher. 
The elementary school teacher receives the elementary school 
salary, whether he is a graduate of a two-year normal school or 
the holder of a doctor's degree. This is the traditional type of 
schedule in which salaries are lowest in the elementary school 
and highest in the senior high school. 

2. Preparation schedules, also known as single salary schedules, 
in which the basic groups are established in terms of the amount 
of professional training which the teacher has completed. The 
college graduate receives the salary scheduled for college gradu- 
ates, whether a teacher of kindergarten children or of seniors in 
high school. The higher the professional qualifications, the 
higher the salary.'* 


Within the framework of these two recognized schedules there 
may be many variations such as the position-preparation schedule. 
The position-preparation schedule provides for different groups such 
as elementary or secondary teachers and at the same time recognizes 
professional preparation. 

'The single salary schedule is gaining more favor among school 
people each year. Thirty or forty years ago, very few schools used 
this type of schedule. Today approximately 97 per cent'* of the 
schools that have a salary schedule use the single salary schedule. 


Value of Single Salary Schedule.—The single salary schedule 
will help to secure more and better teachers for the elementary and 
junior high schools. It recognizes the fact that the teachers in the 
lower divisions of the school system should be as well trained as those 
in the upper division. Today one will find poor teachers working in 
the high school who might have made good elementary teachers but 
who went into high school work because of the pay schedule. The 
single schedule permits the administrator to assign teachers where 

11 National Education Association, “The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Sched- 
ules, Part IL" Research Bulletin, XIV (March, 1936), 55 


її National Education Association, "Salaries and Salary Schedules of City School 
Employees, 1950-51," Research Bulletin, XXIX (April, 1951), 17. 
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they seem best suited for the work. This type of schedule will also 
tend to develop better cooperation between elementary and high 
school teachers. It tends to develop a better morale among the 
whole teaching force. 

The single salary schedule provides the same pay for women as 
for men teachers. This is an argument often used against the single 
schedule. Some persons believe that men should be paid a higher 
salary than women. Industry often pays an equal wage to a woman 
who does the same work as а тап. When salaries are low it may be 
necessary to pay men more to attract them to the profession, but if 
salaries are high this argument has no force. The same may be said 
concerning teachers with dependents. When salaries are low it may 
be necessary to pay extra for dependents; but when salaries are 
increased to a point that one with a family can make a good living, 
the differential will be unnecessary, The great need is to make the 
salary schedule sufficiently high so that the best men and women will 
want to enter the teaching profession. 


Organization for a Salary Schedule Study.—Every school sys- 
tem, in time, will be confronted with the problem of revising or mak- 
ing a salary schedule. Such a problem should be worked out coop- 
eratively by the teachers and administrators. The chief administrator 
could make or revise the schedule to meet the needs of the school in 
a very short time, and it probably would meet the approval of the 
board of education. The teachers, however, would probably feel that 
the schedule was not the best one because they would not have a 
knowledge of the many problems involved and would not have an 
understanding of the financial conditions of the school district. 

A committee including teachers and citizens elected by the faculty 
should have the responsibility of making the schedule. This com- 
mittee should be given ample time to make a very careful study of 
all problems connected with salaries. It may be necessary and desir- 
able to employ an outside educational consultant to help the committee 
to organize and direct the work. The committee should have the 
responsibility of keeping the total teaching force informed on the 
progress and outcome of the study and should secure the approval of 
the faculty on the final report to the chief administrator and the 
board of education. 

The administration will need to assist the committee by making 
available all necessary information and by providing the funds for 
the study. The committee should have a free hand to study thor- 
oughly the whole problem. The information necessary for a complete 
study includes : 
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The present schedule or the pay received by each teacher. 
Teaching experience of present staff. 

Educational qualifications of present staff. 

Salaries paid by similar schools. 

Salaries paid to persons in other local occupations requiring 
similar training. 

Status of present staff as to age, living conditions, dependents, 
and so forth. 

Policies of the school pertaining to sick leave, professional 
leaves, teaching load, and related matters. 

The minimum and maximufn salaries. 

Number of increments. 

The ability of the district to pay. 


Ge Got ee 
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The committee would be charged with the responsibility of making 
a schedule which the district could finance not only at the current 
time, but also for several years to come. 


Minimum and Maximum Salaries.—It is almost impossible to 
say what the minimum or base salary should be for a given com- 
munity. There are several factors that should be considered in estab- 
lishing a base salary. Among these factors are the cost of living per 
year for a young, beginning teacher, provisions for saving and ad- 
vancement, returns upon investment cost for a college education, and 
the base or beginning salaries in similar communities. The National 
Education Association in 1946 advocated a minimum of $2,400. In 
1953 this would have to be increased to about $3,500 to be equal in 
purchasing power. It is felt that the cost of living is the important 

| factor because of differences in this factor from place to place. 

Certainly, the maximum salary should be at least twice the mini- 
mum. It should be sufficiently high that a person of maturity would 
be able to support a family, educate his children, maintain a home, 
pay life insurance and taxes, pay for advancement, and save a reason- 
able amount each year. The National Education Association has 
suggested $6,000 or more as the maximum annual salary. Certainly 
this amount is not excessive for career professional workers in 
education. 

In working out the minimum and maximum salaries, the ability 
of the district to finance the schedule must be considered. In an 
automatic single salary schedule it must be remembered that a large 
percentage of all the teachers will ultimately be in the top brackets 
of the schedule. 

Increments.—The size and number of increments in a salary 
| schedule will depend upon the difference between the mini 
pt 
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maximum salaries. The Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association,'* reporting on salary schedules studied, showed that 
the number of increments ranged from five to twenty-three or more. 
Relatively few schedules had less than ten increments. The median 
number of increments was approximately twelve. If the number 
5f increments is too few, there will not be much incentive to hold 
-eachers in the system unless the annual increases are verylarge. On 
the other hand, if the number of increments is high, a teacher may feel 
that he will never reach the top. 

The size of the annual increntents varied according to the size of 
the cities. The median for cities over 500,000 population was $175, 
for cities between 100,000 and 500,000 was $115, and for cities 
between 30,000 and 100,000 was $106. The number and size of in- 
crements in a salary schedule are interrelated. The reason for grant- 
ing annual increments is not to reward increased teaching efficiency, 
but to help secure a young, inexperienced teacher without depend- 
ents and advance him to a maximum salary appropriate for an ex- 
perienced person with responsibilities of a home. Probably twelve 
or fifteen increments of $200 to $300 each is a good recommended 
practice. The main salary problem is not beginning pay but a top 
too low for career people. 

Some few school systems provided for “stops” or “hurdles” in the 
salary schedule. This method makes it necessary for a teacher to do 
additional study or some other recognized preparation before advanc- 
ing through all the increments. For example, a teacher may advance 
automatically for the first four increments and then be required to 
complete a certain number of college credits before advancing to the 
fifth increment. This procedure is used to stimulate teacher growth. 


Merit Rating—There is much discussion on the use of merit 
rating as a basis for teachers’ pay. If the results of good teaching 
were easily and objectively measured, then merit rating would be 
justifiable, but many good teachers are not recognized until years 
after they have taught groups of children. There are some profes- 
sionals who believe teachers should be rated on the basis of pupil 
achievement. Teaching is more than “cramming facts into children.” 
How can you measure the influence a teacher may have on a group 
of children? There are some teachers who have advanced degrees 
and years of experience and are considered poor teachers by some 
persons and excellent teachers by others. 

Teacher merit rating, like other administrative procedures, must 
stand the test of whether or not it improves the quality of instruc- 


13 Ibid., p. 80. 
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tion in the classrooms. The Commission on Teacher Evaluation of 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development lists 
some reasons why merit rating fails to improve the instructional 
program: 

1. Teacher-rating plans often fail to respect individual personality. 

2. Rating plans tend to encourage conformity rather than action or thinking. 
3. Most teacher-rating plans fail to use cooperative social action. 

4. Most teacher-rating plans lack qualities of cooperative evaluation.** 


In those salary schedules which recognize training and experience, 
some provision for recognition of teacher growth is made. Merit 
rating beyond experience and training is still a problem to be solved. 
As we learn more about the teaching process, however, and as salaries 
rise to make nearly professional levels, merit rating is almost inevita- 
bly going to become a widespread practice. 


Salary Classes.— The distinguishing characteristic of the single 
salary schedule is that there are different classes based upon the 
preparation of teachers. The titles of the classes refer to the amount 
of college training. The number of classes and the requirements for 
each class will depend upon the local school systems. Some of the 
more common classes аге: 


Class І Teachers without degrees. 

Class II Teachers with bachelor’s degrees. 

Class III Teachers with master’s degrees. 

Class IV Teachers with master’s degrees and thirty semester hours 
of additional graduate study. 


Provisions should be made for a teacher to advance from one class 
to another. In making a salary schedule, consideration must be 
given to the amount of bookkeeping necessary for executing the 
schedule, If too fine distinctions are drawn between classes or if the 
term “equivalent” is used, the bookkeeping becomes a major problem 
for the administration. 


Professional Growth.—A good salary schedule provides some 
incentive for professional growth of teachers. Persons employed as 
teachers should broaden their experiences by doing each year some- 
thing specific that will enhance their ability to contribute more and 
more to the welfare of the children. Salaries and services are com- 
mensurate. Teachers should be paid a just wage. When a salary 

14 Commission on Teacher Evaluation, Better Than Rating (Washington, D. C.: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education 
Association, 1950), pp. 55-61. 
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schedule is made, continuous professional growth is a reasonable 
requirement. 

All credit for professional growth need not be academic work. 
"Travel, professional writing, service on professional committees, and 
other professional and cultural attainments are all worthy of con- 
sideration for growth credit. In fact, it is most desirable that a 
teacher should obtain some credit other than those from academic 
studies. This is especially true of those teachers who have received 
the master's degree. Growth activities should tend to broaden one's 
experiences and make for better teaching. 

In working out a salary schedule, the number of professional 
growth points required in a certain number of years should be stated. 
The schedule should also state the number of growth points allowed 
in each category. 


Format of the Schedule.— The salary schedule should be pub- 
lished and made available to all persons concerned. It is important 
that complete information pertaining to the schedule be given so that 
all employees will have a clear understanding of their status and 
possible progress. 

The following information should be included in the published 
schedule : 


1. Official identification, such as the name of the school system. 

2. Date of adoption. 

3. Reservations made by the board of education as to possible 
changes and basic statements of policy. 

4. Classes. 

5. Qualifications for appointment to each class, 

б. Manner by which a teacher may change from one class to 
another. 

7. Minimum and maximum salaries for each class. 

8. Number and size of increments in each class. 

9. Provisions for experience obtained before entering the system. 


10. Progress in each class. If progress is not automatic the specific 
requirements should be given. 

11. Transition from old schedule to new schedule. 

12. Statement on period of teaching recognized as entitling a teacher 
to receive an annual increment, 

13, Policy pertaining to experience other than teaching, such as 
military service. 

14. Bases for super-maximum (if any). 

15. Provisions for leaves. 


The following is an example of the format and contents of a pub- 
lished schedule : 
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SALARY SCHEDULE 
School District of ____ _________. Date adopted: February 6, 1954 


1. Teachers are appointed, on recommendation of the superintendent, by the 
Board of Education. 

2. This salary schedule is a single schedule. It provides equal salaries for 
teachers of equivalent training and experience without reference to 
teaching assignments. This schedule applies to all full-time classroom 
teachers. 

3. Annual salaries will be paid according to the following basic schedule: 


Years Experience in —— School 
System Class I Class II Class III Class IV 
1 $3,000 $3,200 $3,500 $3,800 
2 3,200 3,400 3,700 4,000 
3 3,400 3,600 3,900 4,200 
4 3,600 3,800 4,100 4,400 
5 3,800 4,000 4,300 4,600 
6 4,000 4,200 4,500 4,800 
7 4,200 4,400 4,700 5,000 
8 4,400 4,600 4,900 5,200 
9 4,600 4,800 5,100 5,400 
10 4,800 5,000 5,300 5,600 
11 5,200 5,500 5,800 
12 5,400 5,700 6,000 
13 5,900 6,200 
14 6,100 6,400 
15 6,600 

Class I implies four years of training beyond high school, the granting of 
a bachelor’s degree by an accredited college or university, and 
sufficient professional courses to be granted (name of certificate ) 
certificate. 

Class II implies five years of training beyond high school, the granting of 
a bachelor’s and a master’s degree by an accredited college or 
university, and sufficient professional courses to be granted (name 
certificate) certificate. 

Class III implies six years of training beyond high school, the granting of 
a bachelor’s and a master’s degree by an accredited college or uni- 
versity, thirty-two semester hours’ graduate work beyond the 
master’s degree, and sufficient professional courses to be granted 
(name certificate) certificate. 

Class IV implies seven years of training beyond high school, the granting 


of a doctor’s degree by an accredited college or university, and 
sufficient professional courses to be granted (name certificate) 
certificate. 


4. Experience of teachers entering the system shall be evaluated by the 
superintendent. Credit not exceeding (state number) years on the sched- 
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ule may be allowed on the initial salary of the applicant. Two years' 
experience outside of this system will be equivalent to one in the system. 

5. All teachers must complete (state number) professional growth units 
approved by the superintendent of schools before the fifth and ninth 
increments are allowed. 

6. All salaries are paid in twelve equal installments for ten months’ services. 

7. All teachers are allowed ten days sick leave per year. This may be 
cumulative for fifty days. Sick leaves must be approved by the super- 
intendent of schools. 

8. A teacher advanced from one class to another will receive the salary to 
which his new position in the schedule entitles him. 

9. No teacher's salary will be reduced by the adoption of this schedule. 
Those teachers whose salaries are above the schedule will be considered 
off schedule, and their salary will remain at that figure until they become 
eligible for advancement to the next higher salary according to the 
schedule. 

10. In adopting this schedule, the Board of Education expresses the policy 
which it expects to follow. It is understood that the schedule may be 
revised or abandoned at any time the Board may find such action advis- 
able. 

ll. Ifa teacher is on schedule and enters military service, one increment will 
be allowed for each twelve months’ service or major fraction thereof. 


A sound salary schedule is one of the most important phases of 
good personnel policy of a school system, especially in a time when 
schools are finding it difficult to attract and hold good young people 
in the teaching profession. A sound schedule will tend to eliminate 
jealousies among the teaching force and be a factor in “welding the 
teachers together” in a common cause. Probably a just and equitable 
salary schedule will do more for the morale of teachers than any 
other administrative policy. 


3. RErmEMENT AND DisanILITY 


Probably nothing will tend to make one feel more secure than the 
fact that he and his family will have the necessities of life in old age. 
A sound teacher retirement system protects the school child in two 
ways: (1) the teacher is relieved somewhat from worry concerning 
his old age security and is able to do more efficient teaching, and 
(2) the disabled or aged person can retire from the classroom, thereby 
enabling the administration to replace him. The retirement system 
permits the employee to purchase security at a much cheaper rate 
than may be secured through commercial insurance." 


15 Leo M. Chamberlain and Leslie W. 3 
isation (24 ed.; New York: Prentice- Hall deed у кем end School "Mee 
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New Jersey, in 1896, was the first state to establish a state-wide 
system of teacher retirement. Since that time, all the other states 
have adopted some type of retirement plan. Forty-six of the states 
have contributory retirement systems. The other two, New Mexico 
and Delaware, are noncontributory systems. There are a number of 
local retirement systems operating in many of the larger cities, and 
many of these are larger in terms of members and assets than some 
of the state systems. 


Fundamental Principles of a Retirement System.—The Com- 
mittee on Retirement Allowance of the National Education Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the National Council of Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Systems, set up in 1930 some fundamental principles of a sound 
retirement system. These were reported in the Research Bulletin, 
Volume 8, November, 1930. These same principles have been re- 
stated in a short form in a recent bulletin: 


1. Membership compulsory for new teachers, optional for those 
already in service. 

2. Retirement ages, allowances, and rules defined and administered 
so system will be satisfactory to both teachers and public. 

3. Costs shared by teachers and public equally. 

4. The amount of payment by teacher and public stated in act and 

subject to adjustment as result of actuarial investigation, 

Contributions by teacher and public made regularly. 

Retirement board to keep an individual account for each teacher. 

Adequate and actuarially sound reserve fund created to guaran- 

tee promised benefits. 

8. Periodic actuarial investigations made of system. 

9, Provision for disabled teachers after a period of service. 

10. Return of all accumulated deposits to individual if teacher 
retires from teaching. 

11, Optional provisions at retirement. 

12. Credit allowed for prior service of those teachers in service at 
time of law, Public providing funds. 

13. Rights of teacher under previous system guaranteed. 

14. Provisions for reciprocal relations between state or local systems. 

15. The administration of the system by a retirement board made 
up of representatives of both teachers and the public.'* 


DP t 


Some Current Practices for Teacher Retirement.— The retire- 
ment systems, state and local, throughout the United States are differ- 
ent in many respects. It is beyond the scope of this work to discuss 
each of the systems. The administrator should become well ac- 


16 National Education Association, “Public-School Retirement at the Half Cen- 
tury,” Research Bulletin, XX VIII. (December, 1950), 176. 
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quainted with the system under which he works. There are, how- 
ever, some current practices which seem to be significant. 

Retirement systems tend to include all school employees, not just 
teachers. Some state systems include all state employees. 

The state sets aside a sufficient amount of money to guarantee the 
payment of all allowances as a reserve fund ; then the teacher and the 
public pay ап equal amount each month. One method is for the 
teacher to contribute 5 per cent of his salary and the employer a like 
amount. The total is accumulated with interest throughout the 
service of the member, and this accumulation is used to provide as 
much annuity as can be purchased at the time of retirement according 
to the actuarial tables. The other plan is to vary the contributions 
so that they will purchase a fixed allowance at retirement. One of 
the two (the allowance at retirement or the contributions) must be 
fixed and the other variable. 

"There is a tendency to use a formula based upon years of service 
and the earned income in the active period of service for determining 
the allowance at retirement. The earned income should be over a 
number of years (at least ten) so that the employee may take advan- 
tage of a higher earning period. A person with a long period of 
service certainly should receive more allowance at retirement than 
one who has had only a very few years of service. 

In theory, a retirement system built upon actuarial tables would 
not have maximum and minimum allowances. However, some sys- 
tems set a minimum amount a person may receive. The maximum 
amount is set in an indirect way in a number of the states, since there 
is a maximum annual salary that one may use as a basis for his 
contributions. 

There is a strong tendency for retirement systems to provide 
death benefits to the beneficiary or to the estate. The most common 
provision for death benefits is the return of the member's unused 
accumulated contributions plus interest. Some of the states offer, 
at the retirement, optional plans which would provide a surviving 
dependent with a sum until death. 

Most retirement systems make provisions for refunding to the 
member who withdraws the amount of his contributions plus interest 
at а certain rate. In most cases, the member must make application 
for the refund. 

The qualifications for retirement vary. In twenty-eight states the 
members may retire after having had twenty to thirty-six years of 
service. There are twenty-four states in which the retirement ages 
range from fifty-five to seventy years. А number of states require 
less than thirty years' service but do not pay the allowance until a 
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specified age is reached.'* The specified age is usually sixty years. 
There is a tendency to force retirement of members when they reach 
the age of sixty-five or seventy years. 


Disability—When a member of a retirement system becomes 
disabled, he has no choice of continuing service to increase his allow- 
ance at retirement age. There is a tendency among the states to 
require from ten to fifteen years’ service for a member to receive 
permanent disability allowance.'* The allowance paid for disability 
retirement is usually worked on the same formula as is used for 
regular retirement. Some few systems make special consideration 
for permanent disability by allowing a specified percentage of what 
the member would have received had he continued in service until 
regular retirement age. 


Needed Improvements in Retirement Laws.—Less than one half 
of the state retirement laws permit transfer of service from one state 
to another. Each year there are a great number of teachers who, for 
some reason, cross state lines and lose all or a substantial part of 
their retirement benefits. There are teachers who have opportunities 
in another state but cannot afford to move because of retirement 
benefits. The one important principle that has not been worked out 
at this time is satisfactory reciprocal relations between states. 

A second problem which needs careful consideration among the 
state retirement systems is that of survivor’s benefits. Although in 
most systems a member can, at the time of his retirement, accept op- 
tional settlements that will provide his survivor with some benefits, 
the amount received by the member and survivor is very small. If a 
member chooses an option which would give his survivor benefits, 
the member's allowance will be greatly reduced. No doubt sur- 
vivor's benefits will improve as the state systems have more experi- 
ence with retirements. 

'The third problem is closely related to the one preceding. The 
present average allowance paid to retired teachers is approximately 
$1,000 a year." Teachers’ salaries have been and still are low; 
therefore little opportunity is offered to build up a satisfactory re- 
tirement. Some means will have to be provided whereby teachers can 
retire at a reasonable age and be assured of the necessities of life in 
old age. Probably the extension of federal social security to teachers, 
without affecting the present state retirement plans, is the best solu- 
tion. 


17 Ibid., p. 159. 


18 [bid., p. 161. 
19 Ibid., p. 175. 
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4. LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Among factors contributing to teacher welfare are leaves of 
absence. Boards of education should have an established policy 
governing leaves of absence. These policies should protect the em- 
ployed personnel, and, at the same time, take into consideration the 
pupil's interest. 


Sick Leaves.—It is thought that the pupil's interest will be safe- 
guarded if the policies of the board of education encourage teachers 
to remain out of school when they are ill. Sick leaves are seldom 
abused by teachers and are relatively inexpensive to the community, 
even when a long period of accumulation is permitted. If there is not 
a just sick leave policy, illness may force a teacher to attend school 
when he is not able to perform his duties and may even infect the 
pupils. 

Sick leave policies should be developed cooperatively by teachers, 
board members, and lay citizens and should be closely related to the 
salary schedule. The policies of the board of education pertaining to 


sick leaves should be thoroughly understood by all persons concerned 
and should : 


1. specify the number of days per year for which salary will be paid 
to teachers because of illness; 

2. indicate the provisions for accumulating unused time (in many 
cases unused time may accumulate to as much as a year) ; and 

3. indicate what procedure is required of teachers for medical cer- 
tification of illness, In general, a doctor's certificate should not 
be required because there are many times that one does not need 
a physician but still should not be in school. The common cold 
is a good example of such illness. 


The sick leave policy should be one that not only considers the 
welfare of the pupils and teachers but also can be financed by the 
administrative unit. Whatever policy is adopted, the administrator 


should administer it in an impersonal and objective manner becoming 
to the profession. 


Other Short Leaves.—Short leaves which would result in better 
teaching should be granted to teachers with pay. Those short leaves 
which are considered legitimate in most school systems are granted 
because of death in the immediate family, professional visits, and 
attendance at educational meetings. Such leaves should not be in- 
cluded in the sick leave policy but should be considered separately. 
Sick leaves should be for personal illness, and nothing else should 
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be included if satisfactory results are to be obtained. There are other 
times when a teacher desires to be absent for a personal reason and 
should be permitted to be absent; although he should not expect to 
receive pay for these days. Policies pertaining to short leaves should 
be definite and administered in a dignified manner. 


Long Professional Leaves.—Leaves of absence for study or travel 
are not used as extensively in the public schools as they are in colleges 
and universities. Some school systems, however, do grant leaves for 
a period of one or more years without pay. The laws in most of the 
states do not make provisions for such leaves. However, the admin- 
istrator, with the consent of the board of education, can have an 
agreement with the teacher pertaining to such leaves. The idea of 
teacher exchanges with foreign countries is popularizing leaves for 
public school teachers. Good personnel policies will give serious 
consideration to long leaves for study and travel, at half pay or more. 
Teachers who are granted leaves with pay should be expected to 
return to the system granting the leave or make a satisfactory settle- 
ment for the pay received while absent. 

Extended leaves for professional work would do much to improve 
the status of teaching and would stimulate growth among the teachers. 
There are many young teachers who would profit to a great extent if, 
after teaching ten years, they were given a leave with pay for one 
year for advance study. After a year’s study, the persons would 
return to their positions with new ideas and do much toward improv- 
ing the education for the youth of the community. Long leaves for 
professional improvement will receive more consideration in the fu- 
ture, since many administrators are looking for ways of stimulating 
teacher growth and teacher welfare. 


5. SUPPLY or SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 


The morale of a teacher is much better if he knows that his work 
will proceed with as little loss as possible to the pupil in the teacher’s 
absence. Providing efficient substitute services for teachers who are 
absent is an important administrative problem. Unfortunately, sup- 
ply or substitute service is often treated as a makeshift arrangement. 
Teacher absence occurs often without much warning. The teacher, 
upon leaving the school in the afternoon, may have every intention 
of returning the next day. When he is awakened in the morning, 
however, he or a member of his family may be so ill that he cannot 
report for duty. On the other hand, there may be an accident on the 
way to school, and the teacher may arrive at the hospital instead of 
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the school. Such conditions make it necessary for the administrator 
to have a well worked out system of getting supply teachers on very 
short notice. 


Rules and Regulations Pertaining to Substitutes.— The board 
of education should have rules and regulations governing the admin- 
istration of substitute services for all employed personnel. The super- 
intendent should have the responsibility for administering these serv- 
ices. It will be necessary to recruit qualified persons for services, to 
formulate plans for getting personnel on the job, and to pay for the 
services. In the case of the teaching personnel, only certified persons 
should be employed. The laws in most states require all teachers 
to be certified to be eligible for pay. 

Many of the city school systems have definite requirements for 
substitute or supply teachers. For example, in Denver, Colorado, 
to be an applicant for employment as a supply teacher, one must be 
under sixty-five years of age, possess a certificate from the state 
department of education, take the oath of allegiance, present a satis- 
factory health certificate from a licensed physician or the school 
doctor, complete three days of observing in the classrooms in Denver 
schools, and, in the case of a married woman, not have a child under 
one year of age."^ 


Procedures for Securing Substitute Services.—If the substitute 
services are to be most effective, definite procedures must be estab- 
lished. The superintendent of schools or a designated administrative 
assistant must provide an approved list of persons eligible for work. 
This list should give the name, address, telephone number, position 
qualified to handle, and any other information which might be re- 
quired locally. In larger systems some person in each building should 
have the responsibility of contacting all substitutes. Teachers and 
other employees in the building should clear all absences through this 
person. In the smaller systems the superintendent of schools will 
usually have to perform this task. 

Each school should make some provisions for assisting the sub- 
stitute in his services. Class rolls, assignments, and other informa- 
tion should be accessible. The principal of the school, in cooperation 
with the regular teachers and substitute teachers, should work out 
the procedures necessary for aiding the substitutes. Substitute teach- 
ing at its best is likely to be inferior to the regular work; therefore 
the problem justifies careful consideration.*" 

20 Personnel Policies (Denver: Denver Public Schools, 1951), pp. 49-50. 

21 Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Administration (3d ей. ; 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951). See pages 181 and 182 for some good sug- 
gestions on helping substitutes. 
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Substitute teachers should be paid regularly; that is, all persons 
performing service should receive their pay at a regular time each 
month. The administrator should require the principal of each 
school to report the names of persons doing substitute work, number 
of days worked, and positions filled. The central office should make 
up the monthly payroll of substitutes for the entire system. The 
amount of pay the substitute receives should be based upon a salary 
schedule provided for substitute personnel. 


6. Tux TrAcHING Loan 


There has been a tendency in America to reduce the number of 
hours per week that people work. Labor, the civil service, “white 
collar" firms, and the government are considering forty hours per 
a week as the normal work load. Teaching, however, has not been 
classed in one of the above mentioned groups, and little thought out- 
side the profession has been given to the problem. Schools operate 
only five days a week, and the average person never considers that a 
teacher may have a long working week. Citizens usually think of 
the schools as operating from nine in the morning until three or four 
in the afternoon with an hour off for lunch, and they consider these 
hours as the working hours of the teacher. It is often not the number 
of hours one works per week but the conditions under which he works 
that is the serious problem. 


Factors Which Affect Teacher Loads.— There are many fac- 
tors and conditions that affect the work load of the teacher. The 
American Association of School Administrators in its yearbook, 
Morale for a Free World, listed the following factors in considering 


teachers’ loads : 


Number of preparations Committee assignments 

Average size of classes Time for lesson preparation weekly 
Section periods per week Activities after school hours 
Teaching periods per week Reports of all types 


Assigned special periods per week Conferences with individual students 
[and parents].*? 


There are many other factors that should be considered, such as 
interruptions during the day for announcements, bulletins, and so 
forth ; correction of papers, notebooks, and tests ; clerical work ; noise 
in building ; inadequate sanitary facilities ; work with individual pu- 
pils ; inadequate heat and light facilities ; and numerous others. Many 


23 American Association of School Administrators, Morale for a Free World, 
Twenty-Second Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1944), p. 268. 
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of these factors will not be problems in some schools, while, in other 
schools, all these factors and others should be considered as affecting 
the teachers' loads. 


Teacher Loads in Elementary Schools. The organization of 
most modern elementary schools provides for the teacher to be respon- 
sible for teaching all subjects to a particular group. In general, under 
such circumstances the teaching load varies according to the number 
of pupils, length of day, and the grade or age of pupils being taught. 
In 1950 the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion ** reported that the average number of pupils per teacher for all 
elementary schools studied was thirty-one. The average for rural 
schools was thirty, and for urban schools, thirty-two. The range in 
number of pupils per teacher for all schools was from less than twenty 
to more than fifty. "The total number of hours per week for all 
duties was 49.5. 

There is a definite tendency, because of the attention being given 
to individual differences, to reduce the class size to between 25 and 
30. Although studies based upon pupil achievement in subject mat- 
ter have shown that small classes offered little, if any, advantage 
over large classes, most teachers will agree that the smaller groups 
better promote the total growth and development of children. 


Teacher Loads in Secondary Schools.—Departmentalization is 
the common form of organization for the secondary schools. The 
class size, number of periods per day or week, and numerous activi- 
ties associated with the secondary schools make the teacher assi gnment 
more complex than it is in the elementary school. The average 
number of pupils taught by secondary school teachers in 1950 was 
one hundred fifty-two." The number of class periods per week per 
teacher devoted to teaching varied according to the length of the 
school periods. In those schools which had forty or more periods per 
week, the average number of periods for each teacher was twenty-nine. 
In those schools which had thirty periods or less, the average number 
of periods for each teacher was twenty. The total number of hours 
per week per secondary teacher for all school duties was forty-eight. 

Accrediting agencies have attempted to secure a more satisfactory 
teaching load for the secondary schools and have based their stand- 
ards upon the number of periods taught and the number of pupils per 
week. The pupil-teacher ratio for the whole school has also been a 
factor which has received careful consideration. There is a decided 


23 National Education Association, "Teaching Load in 1950," Research Bulletin, 
XXIX (February, 1951), 10. 
24 Ibid., p. 11. 
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tendency to reduce the teaching load in the secondary schools. Peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that the teacher must consider individuals 
and that each pupil presents a different problem. 

"Today, when all the children of all the people are to receive an 
education and when education is considered to be more than memory 
work, teachers must have more time if they are to develop each pupil 
to take his rightful place in society. This means a smaller pupil- 
teacher ratio than has been the rule in the past. Teacher load has a 
direct relationship to teacher welfare, and teacher welfare has a direct 
relationship to quality of instruction. 

Measurement of Teacher Load.—There have been numerous 


methods proposed for measuring teacher load, especially in the sec- 
ondary field. These methods have ranged from a simple pupil- 
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Ficure 13.—Comparison of the Factors Included in Different Methods of Measuring 
Teacher Load 

teacher ratio method to the more complex method as worked out by 

Douglass.*® Although all the methods have been valuable and the 

one developed by Douglass has been widely used and includes most of 

the factors which affect the teaching load, there still remain many 

factors not considered. It is very hard to measure factors such as 


lass High School Teaching 


bs ision of the D c 
25 Harl R. Douglass, “The 1950 Revision of the Do scondery School Principals, 


Load Formula,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
May, 1951, pp. 13-24. 
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noise; inadequacy of supplies, equipment, and facilities; variations in 
individuals; attitudes of administrators and supervisors upon teach- 
ers; and numerous others. 

Figure 13 summarizes the factors included in several methods of 
measuring teacher load. 


Lightening the Teacher Load.—Although many intangible fac- 
tors are not measured in determining teacher loads, good adminis- 
trators can do much to assist the teacher to make his load less 
burdensome. 

Professor Pittenger suggests the following steps for improving 
conditions for an overloaded staff : 


l. Maintain a reasonable pupil-hour load for every teacher. Keep 
elementary classes well within the usual maximum of thirty 
pupils. In high schools, keep well within the maximum per- 
mitted by the standardizing and accrediting agencies. 

2. Maintain an adequate staff of substitute teachers. Do not 
distribute an absent teacher's load among his colleagues. 

3. Provide ample clerical help for teachers in keeping records and 
making reports. 

4. Provide clean, comfortable, and attractive working space and 
adequate facilities for every teacher. 

5. Watch every teacher closely for evidences of overload on the 
one hand and of underload on the other. Try to correct malad- 
justments. 

6. Assign teachers to duties that are closely related to their inter- 
ests, preparation, and experience. 

7. Keep within reason the very necessary drive to change and 
improve the school program. Remember that change is diffi- 
cult for many people. 

8. When new duties are demanded, readjust a teacher's work load 
to make room for them; do not merely add them to an already 
full schedule. 

9. Provide every teacher with a rest period daily, and with a 
place to spend it. 

10. Direct much of the in-service improvement program toward 
developing time-saving and energy-saving, as well as efficiency- 
building, methods and procedures. 

11. Strive to eliminate the causes of teachers’ fears and discontent. 
Cultivate a spirit of friendliness and team work in the entire 
school staff.?* 


In addition to the suggestions made by Professor Pittenger for 
lightening teacher load, there are numerous other ways which are 


26 By permission from Local Public School Administration, by Benjamin F. 
Pittenger. Copyright 1951. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, pp. 167-168. 
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often overlooked. Many of these are the responsibility of the princi- 
pal. The chief administrator, however, should be alert to the situa- 
tion and see that each teacher's load is made as light as possible so 
that he may be most effective in carrying out the instructional pro- 
gram. Some of the numerous methods used to lighten the teacher 
load which have not been mentioned in the previous discussion are: 


. By providing ample instructional supplies and, equipment. 
2. By providing facilities for duplicating materials for instructional 
purposes. 
3. By providing good supervision. 
4. By providing a good in-service training program. 
5. By providing means for the teachers to make use of community 
resources in the instructional program. 
6. By equipping the classroom for the use of audiovisual aids. 
7. By providing clerical help. 
8. By reducing the number of records and reports to the very 
minimum. 
9. By giving help when needed in disciplinary cases. 
10. By helping teachers, especially new teachers, in securing desir- 
able living quarters. 
11. By reducing out-of-classroom assignments to a minimum. 
12. By supporting teachers against unjust criticism in their profes- 
sional work. 
13. By eliminating useless faculty meetings. 
14. By assigning teachers to do those activities which they are best 


prepared to do. } 
15. By treating teachers as human beings and as co-workers in the 


educational program. 


This list could be extended to cover all phases of public school ad- 
ministration. The superintendent of schools has a responsibility to 
organize and administer the public schools in such a way that teachers 
can be most effective in doing their work. 

Teacher load is an important problem in public education, and 
every administrator should strive not only to make teaching less 
burdensome but also to inform the citizens that one of the best ways 
of improving the quality of education is to reduce the teaching load. 
Reducing each teacher’s load may mean an outlay of more money 
for additional teachers. From a practical point of view, most admin- 
istrators are anxious to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio if the people 
will favor it by providing the money. The big problem, therefore, 
is educating the public in the value of a lighter teaching load. 
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Topics ror Srupy AND Discussion 


Make a list of those factors or conditions which affect teacher welfare. 
When should an employee be on tenure? Why? 

What are the arguments pro and con concerning permanent tenure? 
Should administrators be on tenure? Why? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of minimum state 
salary laws? 

If you are a superintendent of schools, how would you organize your 
staff for making a salary schedule study? 

What information would you expect a salary schedule committee 
to collect? 

Evaluate the salary schedule of your school system. 

Explain the single salary schedule. 

Make a single salary schedule that would be suitable for your com- 
munity. 


. Discuss the use of merit rating as applied to school teachers. 

. Explain the retirement law of your state. 

. Evaluate your retirement system. 

. What policies would you recommend to your board of education 


pertaining to leaves for teachers? 


. Evaluate the method your school uses for handling substitute 


teachers. 

Using the Douglass formula, work out the teaching load of the 
secondary school teachers in your school. What recommendations 
would you make concerning your results? 

How can you improve the teaching load in your school without 
employing more teachers? 

To what extent is it desirable for teachers to participate in formulat- 
ing salary schedules ? 

What is meant by the "ultimate costs" of a retirement plan? Of a 
salary schedule? How may they be calculated or estimated ? 

Are state-wide retirement plans for teachers incompatible with fed- 
eral social security ? 

What are the components of a teacher's work week? How can а 
study of the work week be made? 


. Analyze the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries using 1940-41 


as a base. If $2,400 was a fairly satisfactory salary for a beginning 
teacher in 1946 (when this figure was widely approved for persons 
with a bachelor's degree), what should a beginning teacher receive 
this year to have comparable purchasing power? 

How do you account for the fact that few small school systems estab- 
lish salary schedules ? 

Are comparative salary studies of any use in developing a local 
salary schedule? How? 
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Chapter 10 
IMPROVING THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


How effectively and efficiently teachers function in a school system 
depends upon the policies and conditions under which they work. 
All policies of a school system affect the teachers in some way or 
another. The use of democratic procedure in the development of 
school policies will pay dividends to the pupils. A happy and inspired 
teacher most frequently is that way as a result of good personnel 
relationships. 


1. MORALE or TEACHERS 


Although the word “morale” is relatively new in the vocabulary 
of Americans, it has become one of the important words in education 
as well as in our total life. Morale may be thought of as the way an 
individual feels, acts, or believes. The kind of feelings, actions, or 
beliefs determines whether there is good or poor morale. Group 
morale depends upon the feelings, actions, and beliefs of all persons 
concerned. To develop high morale among the teaching staff there 
must be a strong positive feeling, action, and belief of each individual 
that the problem at hand is the important problem to be solved. If 
an individual teacher is to have good morale, he must have a feeling 
of “belonging to,” or being “a part of” the total school organization. 
The teacher needs to feel that he is important and necessary for the 
functioning of the total program. 

Low morale usually comes from poor personnel relationships. 
Teachers, like all other persons, have certain basic drives; if these 
drives are thwarted, morale will be low. Some of the basic things 
most teachers desire are (1) security within the group, (2) a feeling 
that they are progressing, (3) a feeling that they are appreciated, 
and (4) a feeling that they are affiliated with a great cause. 


Basic Principles for Developing Good Morale.—The American 
Association of School Administrators in its Twenty-Second Year- 
book, Morale for a Free World, lists ten fundamental principles which 
may serve as a guide for an administrator in developing high morale 
among the instructional staff. The staff must: 
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1. Have faith in the intrinsic importance of the work they are 
doing and its contribution to the aims of the organization. 

2. Have the right and opportunity to contribute their ideas to the 
improvement of the system so far as they are able and willing 
to do it. 

3. Know what their responsibilities are. The channels of com- 
munication should be open at all times for questions and direc- 
tions in regard to duties and responsibilities. 

4. Have sufficient confidence in the integrity and loyalty of co- 
workers and superior officers to contribute to effective team- 
work in the prosecution of the common task. 

5. Feel that their best work will bring its just reward, thus chal- 
lenging them to give their best efforts to their daily tasks. 

6. Be dealt with as human beings eager to find opportunities for 
self-realization. 

7. Be given the opportunity to grow and to achieve promotion 
by recognition of achievement. 

8. Be given assignments of work in which they have an oppor- 
tunity to succeed. 

9. Be consulted before decisions are made which affect the condi- 
tions under which they work. 

10. Be conscious of professional leadership which assists them in 
meeting new problems dealing with individual children or with 
community situations.’ 


No doubt the professional attitude of teachers will be good if an 
administrator will follow the above principles in dealing with the 
staff, especially when instructional problems are considered. There 
is in the instructional program a need for leadership which will rec- 
ognize the fact that each and every teacher, young or old, has some- 
thing to contribute to the total program. It is a good administrator 
who makes it possible for the teachers to discuss and help make 
policies concerning the instructional program. It may seem that con- 
sultations and discussions take much time but in the long run there 
will be a saving of time because of increased efficiency. Cooperation 
and teamwork will certainly enhance the education of the boys and 
girls. Good teacher morale is a prerequisite to a good instructional 
program. 

Some administrators will work democratically on problems per- 
taining to the instructional program but fail to consult the teachers 
on administrative problems. Administrative problems cannot be 
separated from the instructional program, since most administrative 
policies affect the morale of teachers. The administrator should 


1 Morale for a Free World, Twenty-Second Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: The 
Association, 1944), p. 258. 
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provide the machinery by which teachers may participate in revising 
old policies or making new ones. Teachers not only like to participate 
in policy-making but also like to help in the planning process. If a 
school system needs a new building or an addition to the present 
plant, those persons who will work in the building will be of much 
assistance in planning it. There are numerous other administrative 
problems which teachers may assist in solving, such as (1) preparing 
a standard supply list for use in purchasing supplies, (2) developing 
the school budget, (3) selecting new personnel, and (4) making the 
school calendar. The esprit de corps of teachers will improve signifi- 
cantly if they are permitted to help solve all administrative and in- 
structional problems and policies of the school system. 


2. ORGANIZATION FOR IMPROVING THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The organization for improving the instructional program should 
be very simple. In the average school there is no need for any elabo- 
rate organizational setup. In all school systems there are certain key 
persons who are, or should be, responsible for the instructional pro- 
gram. In most systems these persons are the superintendents and 
the principals, but today, in many school systems, one or more super- 
visors are assigned to the work of assisting in the ingtructional pro- 
gram and improving it. These supervisors may be called general 
supervisors, special supervisors, elementary supervisors, secondary 
supervisors, coordinators, or by other titles. Whether it is a person in 
charge of a materials bureau, a director of instruction, or a super- 
visor, the main purpose is to help or stimulate the teacher to do a 
better job of instructing boys and girls. 


Type of Organization.—The simplest organization for improving 
the instructional program is called the Line-and-Staff Organization, 
illustrated schematically in Figure 14. 

As shown in the chart, the superintendent and the principal are 
the line officers. This simply means they are in the line of authority 
and are responsible for the instructional program. These line offi- 
cers issue orders, authority proceeding from the board of education 
through them to the teachers. These line officers may delegate re- 
sponsibility to assistants. The supervisor in this sort of an organiza- 
tion is a staff officer. This staff officer has no authority and issues 
no orders; he is a specialized expert who advises and helps the line 
officers in a particular situation. In this case the supervisor or 
coordinator advises and helps in the instructional program. The staff 
officer may be a resource materials person who advises superintend- 
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ent, principals, and teachers concerning materials to be used in the 
instructional program. He would not, however, have the authority 
to tell a principal or teacher what materials must be used in the in- 
structional program. Such an organization enables the supervisor to 


Board of Education 


Ficure 14.—Line-and-Staff Organization for Improvement of Instruction 


work with teachers on a professional level. If the classroom teacher 
feels that the supervisor is a specialist who will help him, the in- 
structional program has a good chance to be improved. There are 
many variations of the line-and-staff organization found in the school 
systems throughout the country. The important problem is improv- 
ing the instructional program, however, not the organization. 


Good Human Relations Depend on Clarity of Functions.—In 
the average school, the type of organization for the improvement of 
instruction is not as important as the need for an understanding of 
the duties of all persons connected with the program. There are many 
persons in a school system who have somewhat similar duties and 
functions, and if these duties are not clearly stated a great deal of 
difficulty may arise. A committee on Personnel Policy Development 
of Michigan has clearly defined the duties of the different agents : 


A. The teacher should be recognized as the basic operative of the school 
system. While others deal with instruction, the teacher is primarily 
concerned with that function. Both his individualistic and his coop- 
erative roles should be stressed. 

B. The principal should be recognized as an instructional leader, staff 
officer, and as the dean of his faculty. He also has line functions in 
that he is the administrative officer to whom all teachers are directly 
responsible. 

C. The consultant or erstwhile “supervisor” should be recognized as a 
helper and counselor of teachers on special problems and in no case 
should he be charged with line or authoritative functions such as 
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evaluating the competency of teachers or the direction of school 
programs. He renders service “оп call" and nothing is ever done to 
break the rapport between him and teachers. 

D. The general administrator (superintendent) should concern himself 
with evaluation, coordination, facilitation, and planning on a system- 
wide level. While avoiding interference in group processes, he should 
maintain close personal relationship with all staff members and 
should freely participate in the group efforts at school improvement.* 


The superintendent of schools is the official director of instruction 
and must assume leadership in this area, as emphasized in Chapter 7. 
He may delegate certain responsibilities to other personnel, but still 
he is held accountable for the instructional program. 

A few years ago the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators secured opinions from school board members and school em- 
ployees on what they considered necessary qualifications for an admin- 
istrator as an educational leader. These qualifications or qualities of 
educational leadership point out the responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent in the instructional program. They are: 


l. Ability to stimulate and encourage growth among the members 
of the teaching staff. 

2. Ability to organize members of the teaching staff so there is free- 
dom for and encouragement to creative contributions to instruc- 
tional improvement. 

3. Ability to keep employees working as individuals and at the same 
time as a group with common objectives and common goals. 

4. Ability to direct the implementation of those services and policies 
which are recognized as sound and practical.’ 


The position of the principal in the instructional program has 
developed to a great extent during the past fifty years. In a modern 
school the principal is held responsible to a considerable degree for 
improving the instructional program in his school. He has not only 
some responsibility for stimulating teacher growth and improvement 
in his school, but also the responsibility of securing the maximum 
services from the supervisors. He must coordinate the work of the 
staff officers with the instructional program in his particular school. 
Even in schools where full-time coordinators are employed, the 
principal has to keep closely in touch with the instructional program. 

2 Personnel Policy Development, Bulletin No. 411 (Lansing, Mich.: Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 1948), p. 3. 

з American Association of School Administrators, The Superintendent of Schools 


and His Work: Final Report of the Committee on Certification of Superintendents 
of Schools (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1940), p. 19. 
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3. In-Service TRAINING PROGRAM 


Every agency in our society is faced with the challenge of studying 
and modifying its program to meet the changing times. The school is 
no exception; a changing society requires a changing school to meet 
the new demands, A school which is trying to meet the needs of its 
constituency must establish some form of an in-service training 
program. 


The Need for a Program.—Although the qualifications of teach- 
ers are higher today than at any other time in the history of the 
schools, they are still low in terms of work to be done. The average 
teacher lacks experience and even training after completing a teach- 
er's education program.* There are many persons who begin teach- 
ing before graduation from college. These persons may have had a 
short program of preparation which helps some, but they are not 
trained to do the work required of a teacher in a modern school. 
Even the graduates of the higher institutions cannot hope to receive 
sufficient professional training to last the rest of their teaching days. 
Although the institutions may make use of all known procedures in 
teacher education, there remain many problems which must be solved 
while the teacher is on the job. 

The very nature of teaching makes it necessary to maintain some 
form of in-service program. Certain people have a tendency to reduce 
teaching to a routine procedure. When work becomes a routine, it 
eventually leads to monotony and little growth is made. "Growth 
emerges from the activity of the self, from enlarged understandings 
and the apprehension of greater meanings in the environment of 
which one is a part." * The administrator must stimulate teachers 
to do their best at all times so that there will be continuous growth. 
There are enough new materials pertaining to teaching to prevent 
any teacher from becoming stale on the job. 

In a number of instances, new teachers entering the field have 
not developed a professional attitude. The local administrator has 
an opportunity to develop this professional attitude through the in- 
service training program. “No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link," The teaching profession will never be stronger than the poor- 
est teachers, The in-service training program must be such that it 
will develop the corps of teachers into a group of workers interested 
ia Te da eder а E comet уз етут a 

S North Central yd of "Colleges "and Secondary Schools, A Study of 


In-Service Education. Subcommittee on In-Service Training of Teachers (Chicago: 
The Association, 1944), p. 5. 
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in solving the educational problems of the community and state. The 
teachers should unite and work as a group to improve not only the 
community problems but also the problems of the teaching profession. 


Basic Principles of In-Service Training.—Some forms of stimu- 
lating teacher growth have been in operation for many years. Many 
of these programs, however, have been useless, irrelevant, and some- 
times confusing. To develop a good program of in-service training, 
some set of basic principles should be followed. The Southern Associ- 
ation's Cooperative Study in Elementary Education presents the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles which can serve as a guide for develop- 
ing a good program: 


1. Real problems existing in a local school unit should provide the 
starting point for study and action. 

2. Responsibility for initiating and planning in-service education 
activities should rest primarily with local school personnel. 

3. In-service education activities should be recognized as an integral 
part of the school program with respect to scheduling, teaching 
load, and budgeting funds. 

4. In-service education activities which are planned should support 
the over-all philosophy and aims of the school. 

5. In-service education activities should contribute to the unity of 
the total program of the school and to the optimum growth and 
development of children. 

6. Provisions should be made for continuous evaluation of the total 
program. 

7. Potential leaders should be discovered and developed. 

8. Participants should be expected to strive for and to achieve high 
standards of quality in all work which is a part of the in-service 
teacher education program.* 


The committee on Personnel Policy Development of Michigan set 
forth some fundamental principles which should be observed in an 
in-service program : 

l. Learning continues on a high level unabated throughout adult 
life. 

2. Other things being equal, learning is accentuated whenever the 
adult is secure. 

3. Learning is enhanced by cooperative programs of action. 

4. Learning distributed over a period of time generally brings about 
more improvement than does learning restricted to a specific 
period. 

* The Southern Association's Cooperative Study in Elementary Education, Com- 
mission on Curricular Problems and Research, Edwcation of Elementary School 


Personnel (Atlanta, Ga.: The Southern Association of Colleges and Sec 
Schools, 1951), pp. 37-40. 
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5. Purpose of the learner is such an important factor in determining 
the quality and extent of performance that provision must be 
made for goalsetting on the part of the learner. 

6. Maximum learning results from situations in which the learner 
has assumed the responsibility for giving direction and appraisal 
to his study.* 


A committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, in A Study of In-Service Education, set up some 
assumptions concerning the nature of good in-service education which 
may be considered as basic principles. They are: 


1. In-service education can best take place in an environment which 
provides for the maintenance of that high degree of physical and 
emotional health which promotes the spontaneity, vitality, and 
enthusiasm essential to good teaching. 

2. In-service education, if it is to be a significant experience, must 
be based upon a challenging problem which has developed in the 
framework of the local situation. 

3. In-service education can best take place in an environment which 
utilizes the intelligent and creative thought and action of the 
entire faculty. 

4. Utilization of the creative energy of any group of teachers neces- 
sitates the development of effective techniques of democratic 


cooperation. 

5. An effective in-service program must concern itself with the 
relations of specific school problems to the larger problems of 
education and to the larger community of which the school is a 


part.* 


In analyzing all three sets of principles, a common thread will be 
found. The in-service training becomes a program of continuous 
education. Teachers cannot be educated once and remain educated 
for the rest of their teaching lives. Solving real local school problems 
in a cooperative fashion will enhance a good in-service program. The 
administration must make an in-service program possible through 
encouragement, extending financial aid, modifying the teaching load, 
and providing the facilities to work with. The program must be 
evaluated if the best possible results are to be achieved. The teachers 
and administrators of a school system would profit by developing a 
set of principles to guide them in their in-service training program. 
Probably this should be the first step in such a program. Such a pro- 
cedure will give the teaching group actual experience in working 
democratically. 


т Personnel Policy Development, op. cil, pp. 6-7. е 
* North Central ОАО Colleges and Secondary Schools, of. cit, pp. 6-9. 
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An In-Service Program Needs Leadership. No in-service train- 
ing program will work effectively without good leadership. The ad- 
ministrator of a school has certain responsibilities if he is to furnish 
the necessary leadership of the faculty and enhance the educational 
program of the community. He must provide an atmosphere which 
will be conducive for all persons to work cooperatively. Teachers 
with common problems and interests work together more productively 
than those who have nothing in common. Provisions must be made 
whereby the work of individuals will be recognized not only by the 
faculty but also by the board of education and the community at large. 
Тоо often the work of individual teachers and committees is never 
recognized. If some desirable change is proposed in a school system 
as a result of the in-service training program, the administrator has 
an obligation to help make the necessary change. 

The administrator as a leader of the in-service program has a 
responsibility to budget a sufficient amount of money to carry out the 
proposed program. The budget should include money for consult- 
ants' fees, materials, books, films, secretarial help, and other miscel- 
laneous items. Provisions should be made for staff members to visit 
other schools and situations. It may be necessary to relieve certain 
teachers of regular class work to accomplish desired results. All these 
must be considered in making the budget. The committee on Per- 
sonnel Policy Development in Michigan suggests that a good in- 
service training program would require approximately 5 per cent of 
the total budget." 


Techniques for In-Service Training.— There are many and 
varied techniques used to improve a school system, no one of which 
can be said to be the best. One system may benefit greatly from 
certain techniques, while a nearby system may not be so successful 
using the same ones. In the same manner, a technique used satis- 
factorily one year might not be successful another year. Usually, 
where the teachers are consulted about the general plan of the in- 
service program and the techniques to be used, more enthusiasm is 
developed and better results are achieved. The techniques used 
should be selected upon the basis of the problem to be solved. It 
cannot be said that a school should use a particular method of in- 
service training. Each school will have distinct problems to be solved, 
and each faculty will have a particular interest in certain problems. 
The technique used must grow out of the local situation. Among the 
more common methods and procedures are: 


* Personnel Policy Development, op. cit, p. 19. 
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1. Conferences of all types, 9. Self-evaluation studies by in- 
groups and individuals. dividuals, departments, and 
2. Curriculum laboratories. schools. 
3. Curriculum revision pro- 10. Summer school. 
grams. 1l. Supervisory bulletins. 
4. Demonstrations. 12. Surveys. 
5. Extension classes. 13. Teachers’ meetings (local, dis- 
6. Handbooks. trict, state, and national). 
7. Materials bureau. 14. Visitation. 
8. Professional libraries. 15. Workshops. 


The above list is not all-inclusive. Too, it is to be noted that there 
are overlapping items. These techniques are usually described in 
books on supervision of instruction.'^ 


Organization for In-Service Training.—It may not be said that 
any one particular organization is the best for an in-service training 
program. It can be stated, however, that the more simple the ma- 
chinery, the better. Some schools have found the instructional coun- 
cil very satisfactory. If a council is used, its action should always 
be open for review by the teachers, the board of education, and the 
community. The council is made up of the representatives of certain 
groups of educational workers and acts as a clearinghouse and origi- 
nator of ideas for the improvement of the school system. 

Some schools, especially in smaller systems, have found it very 
desirable for the whole faculty to meet as an assembly and identify the 
problems to be solved. The assembly would make all decisions as to 
the techniques used for solving problems. Other schools use the 
building as the unit for work. The teachers housed in a single plant 
will work as an assembly and develop their own program. In general, 
the organizational plan is not the important problem. The problem 
is to build the best educational program for a particular community. 


4. Instructional Аїрѕ AND SERVICES 


There are certain instructional aids and services to be used in the 
promotion of the instructional program that require the special 
attention of the school administrator. Among these are audiovisual 
aids, camping, field trips, libraries, testing materials, and textbooks. 
There are many other aids and services, but these mentioned require 
attention different in kind and degree from that required by others. 

S i i i New York: The Macmillan 
Co, 1998) ret AS. | Ap ice dea ind d то 7. е, Supervision (rev. 
ed.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947). 
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Audio-visual Aids.—During the past decade much emphasis has 
been placed upon the use of audio-visual aids in theclassroom. In ad- 
dition to certain audio-visual aids which are as old as the school, there 
are newer media such as motion pictures, radio, television, and record- 
ings which are receiving much notice today. The older aids such as 
maps, charts, globes, pictures, and so forth, require little attention 
from the administrator beyond selecting, purchasing, and delivering 
them to the classroom. The newer aids, however, present far more 
administrative problems, with the result that many administrators 
employ a specialized person to supervise the total program. This 
person is often called the "director of audio-visual aids" or the “direc- 
tor of the materials bureau.” In any case, the purpose of employing 
such a person is to assist and encourage teachers to use these newer 
aids. 

There was a time when the average school system looked to a 
central state materials bureau for such newer aids as films (Figure 
15). Today many administrative units are purchasing those teaching 
films which are used over and over in the classrooms. If a film is 
used as many as four or five times a year, a school system can afford 
to purchase it. However, if it is used only one or two times a year, it 
is more economical to rent the film from a central state bureau." If 
a county or city system establishes a materials bureau, provisions must 
be made for storage, repair work, scheduling or booking the material, 
and delivering the units of material to the schools. Although these 
seem to be minor problems, the services of one or two persons will be 
required. 

Ideally, each classroom should be equipped so that projectors of 
all types may be used. This will require opaque window shades, 
ventilation, апа electric outlets. Probably the most practical thing 
to do is to equip a special room where the equipment is kept at all 
times. If this is done, the equipment will not be subject to the wear 
caused by moving it from room to room. If a special room is equipped, 
a regular schedule for the use of the room must be maintained. This 
practical suggestion is made in spite of the fact that authorities in the 
visual-education field say better results are obtained by using the 
regular classroom. 


School Camping.—That camping for youth is recognized by 
Americans as very desirable is evidenced by the number of private 
camps found throughout the country. There are over five thousand 
privately operated camps in the United States. In addition to these 

11 See National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-Eighth Yearbook 


(Chicago: University of hicago Press, 1949), chap. x, for suggestions on develop- 
ing a specialized bureau. 


Ficure 15.—Central Library for a Program of Audio-Visual Instruction 
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private camps, there are many others which are operated by youth 
organizations. The educational value of camps is not questioned, 
but the public in general has not seen fit to make camping an integral 
part of public education. There are some places that are giving favor- 
able considerations to camping as part of public education. For ex- 
ample, the laws of the state of Michigan permit a school to equip, 
maintain, and operate camps as a part of the regular school program. 
There are other schools scattered throughout the country experiment- 
ing with school camps. 

Mr. Lee M. Thurston, formerly Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Michigan, asks and answers twelve questions which summarize 
the experiences of the schools of that state in community school 
camping. 


1. What age or grade is best for community school camping? 

School camping in Michigan has been done with children and 
youth in grades four to twelve. Experience shows that camping is 
significant for all the age groups when the program is geared to meet 
the needs and interests of the campers. А school should start with 
a group that is suited best to local conditions. 


2. How long should the camping period be? 

Most schools have used the period of one week. While more could 
be done in a longer period, it has seemed advisable to involve as many 
children as possible and a week is a convenient unit. However, even 
shorter periods are desirable under certain conditions. 


3. How many more teachers are required in a school camping 
program? 

Inasmuch as camping involves leadership and supervision over a 
longer period than the normal school day, more staff is needed. Ex- 
perience in Michigan indicates that there should be at least two teach- 
ers for the usual classroom group. Oftentimes the second one may 
be a teacher of a special subject, such as science, physical education, 
or guidance, or possibly a resource leader from the local community. 
The ratio of teachers to campers ranges in Michigan from one to ten 
to one to fifteen. 


4. What is the cost of school camping and who pays it? 

In Michigan it has been assumed that the home should assume the 
cost of food and lodging and that the school should be responsible for 
the cost of instruction and maintenance. Following this principle, 
the child pays a fee covering the cost of food, usually $6.00 to $7.00 
a week, The school has furnished the teachers and a variety of 
agencies have cooperated in making resource leaders available. Re- 
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ports from a number of school camps indicate that the costs for in- 
struction and maintenance of the school camp are approximately 
$5.00 to $7.00 per camper per week above the regular instructional 
budget. In many instances, public and private agencies have supplied 
some funds to provide the fee for those who are unable to go to camp 
otherwise. In some cases, community funds have made it possible 
to develop a camp and initiate the program. 


5. Is there a problem of liability for the health and accidents of 
the campers? 

Generally speaking, if the state has permissive legislation for 
schools to conduct camping programs, the same principles of liability 
apply as in the regular school program. "This means that the school 
district or the teachers are not held liable except in cases of gross 
negligence. Experience has indicated that the incidents of accidents 
and sickness are less at camp than in the regular school period. 


6. What are the provisions for health and medical services? 

Since the school program usually involves children and youth who 
have been in attendance at school and who will be in a camp that 
is fairly close to the home community for only a week, it is believed 
that the regular health services of the school are sufficient. In Michi- 
gan the county health department in the county in which the camp is 
located renders the same kinds of service to the camp that are avail- 
able to schools. Schools that employ nurses usually send them to 
camp as needed. Arrangements for necessary medical services are 
usually made with a competent physician in the city or town nearest 
the camp. If the school health records indicate that the child is able 
to be in school and appears to be in good health at the beginning of 
the camp period, special examinations are not usually required. 


7. What provisions are usually made for making up school work 
missed during the camp period? 

If the majority of the members of a class attend camp together, 
there is no problem since the class will return to school and continue 
the regular school work. In secondary schools, where students will 
miss several classes, careful planning and cooperation of the entire 
staff is necessary so that the campers will not be penalized by being 
at camp. The general practice is to substitute the camp experience 
for the work missed except in the case of special subjects where it is 
necessary to keep up with a class. In this instance, the same practice 
is followed as is used when a student is ill or absent for other reasons. 
The problem is best solved when the entire staff and students work 
out the camping program together to make the experiences an integral 
part of the curriculum. 
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8. What kinds of camps are available for school use? 

Most of the schools that provide a camping experience in Michigan 
are using existing camps at the present time. These include state 
group camps, private or public agency camps, and a few school-owned 
facilities. In Michigan during the school year 1949-50, a total of 
twenty-nine schools used ten state group camps, nine used the Clear 
Lake Camp owned by the Battle Creek Public Schools, six used 
school-owned camps, and five used private and agency camps. 


9. What time of year do schools camp? 

The answer to this question is conditioned by the type of facility. 
Inasmuch as most of the existing camps are not properly winterized, 
most schools choose the fall and spring months for camping. How- 
ever, an increasing number are now providing winter camping. There 
are others that provide a school camp program during the summer 
months. It is believed that any season of the year is good for camp- 
ing and that eventually schools will operate on a year-round basis 
[good facilities, however, must be provided ]. 


10. How are the students transported to camp? 

School buses are used in most cases. If these are not available, 
some schools employ common carriers, while others make arrange- 
ments for parents to transport students. 


11. Whatarrangements are made for food services at camp? 

In camps where there are fifty or more children, it has been the 
usual practice for the school to employ a cook and possibly an assist- 
ant. In most instances the regular school cafeteria personnel is used. 
In addition, the campers assist in food preparation and services. In 
some school camps, however, the campers have handled the entire 
matter of food preparation. Experience in Michigan indicates that 
there should be a balance between the survival and program activities, 
and that sufficient opportunities in food preparation can be provided 


for campers by cookouts. 


12. Are school camps coeducational and, if so, are there problems 
of boy and girl relationships? 

All the school camps in Michigan have included both boys and 
girls. The relationships have been normal with not as many prob- 
lems encountered as in the regular school program. Schools in 
Michigan would have it no other way because part of the value of 
the camping program is the opportunity for planning and working 
together.** 


2 Community School Camping (Lansing, Mich.: Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, п, d.), pp. 29-30. 
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If camping is to be a part of the school program, the local admin- 
istrator will be faced with the problems of securing a desirable camp 
site, constructing adequate facilities, obtaining necessary equipment, 
and employing competent personnel. 

The personnel will consist of a director, teacher, counselors, cooks, 
and miscellaneous help. An experienced director will be a great asset 
in selecting a desirable staff. The use of teachers as counselors cre- 
ates a problem. Counselors cannot use the traditional teaching meth- 
ods in the school camps. It would seem, if school camps function 
properly, that the experiences of a teacher-counselor position might 
be a good in-service program for classroom teachers. The teacher- 
counselor position will enable the teacher to gain a better understand- 
ing of child growth and development as well as actual practices in 
democratic living. 

The major costs of camping education should be paid out of regu- 
lar tax monies. The major costs will be for sites, housing, equipment, 
and personnel. It is thought that the individual family should assume 
the cost of food for students while at camp. If there are certain youth 
whose parents cannot afford the food costs, these youth should be 
permitted to participate and the costs provided in the same manner as 
cafeteria meals. If the school is maintaining a school camp, no boy 
or girl should be denied the camp experience because of financial 
reasons. 

Today, school camps are in the experimental stage. The poten- 
tiality of the school camp seems to hold much for the schools in the 
near future. Whenever the public becomes interested in a year- 
round program for the children, school camps will play a great part 
in the educational program. 


Libraries.—The school library is an outgrowth of the twentieth 
century conception of public education, namely, that attention should 
be given to individual differences and that emphasis should be placed 
on wide reading as a leisure time activity for people of all ages. 
Each school, elementary and secondary, should have a complete li- 
brary unit. 

Modern methods used in teaching ** demand a great variety and 
amount of instructional materials. Teachers no longer rely upon a 
textbook as the only source of materials for any one class. A text- 
book not only limits the amount and kind of material used in the 
class but also fails to provide for individual needs. The administra- 
tion of the modern school curriculum with its provision for the de- 


13 The unit type of teaching is an example of a method which needs an abundance 


of materials. 
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velopment of independent thinking in pupils makes the library not 
only desirable but, in fact, essential. If there is any one pupil activity 
in the present-day school which will "carry over" in adult life, it is 
reading. To develop reading to the point that it becomes a leisure 
time activity, the library is an absolute necessity. 

The American Library Association has stated the following func- 
tions of the school librarian which bring out very clearly the impor- 
tance of that position : 


1. Participate effectively in the school program as it serves to meet 
the needs of pupils, teachers, parents, and other community 
members. 

2. Provide boys and girls with the library materials and services 
most appropriate and most meaningful in their growth and de- 
velopment as individuals. 

3. Stimulate and guide pupils in all phases of their reading so that 
they may find increasing enjoyment and satisfaction and may 
grow in critical judgment and appreciation. 

4. Provide an opportunity through library experiences for boys 
and girls to develop helpful interests, to make satisfactory per- 
sonal adjustments, and to acquire desirable social attitudes. 

5. Help children and young people to become skillful and dis- 
criminating users of libraries and of printed and audio-visual 
materials, 

6. Introduce pupils to community libraries as early as possible 
and cooperate with those libraries in their efforts to encourage 
continuing education and cultural growth. 

7. Work with teachers in the selection and use of all types of 
library materials which contribute to the teaching program. 

8. Participate with teachers and administrators in programs for the 
continuing professional and cultural growth of the school staff. 

9. Cooperate with other librarians and community leaders in plan- 
ning and developing an over-all program for the community or 
area.!* 


Library Control. There are three types of school-library control, 
public control, joint public-school control, and school control. The 
publicly controlled library is an outgrowth of the community library 
and has a board of control independent from the school board. Under 
this plan the books and equipment are furnished by the library board 
and the room is furnished by the school. The joint public-school 
controlled library has a controlling body made up of public library 
and school officials. It is a cooperating service for school and com- 
munity. The third type, school controlled, is under the complete 

14 American Library Association, School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 
(Chicago: The Association, 1945), pp. 9-10. 
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control of school officials. This type of control is favored. There is 
no reason why a school-controlled library cannot meet the needs of 
the total community. 


The Library Staff. The size of the staff will depend upon the 
number of persons using the library and the number of hours the 
library is open per day and per week. There should be one person 
in charge who is a trained librarian. A good librarian will be an 
asset to any school and community. He will encourage the use of 
the library and will make it an inviting place for all persons. 

Effort is being made by states to stimulate the preparation and 
certification of school librarians. Provisions are made for certifica- 
tion of specialized librarians and teacher-librarians. The larger 
schools should employ the specialized librarian, and the smaller 
schools should secure the services of, at least, а teacher-librarian. 
The teacher-librarian is a regular teacher who has had some special 
training in library work and is placed in charge of the library. In 
the larger school systems there should be at least one person who 
has had specialized training to assist those schools which operate with 
a teacher-librarian. 

The library should be the heart of the school and the community. 
It takes more than space and equipment to make a library. The right 
kind of books and a good librarian are essential to a functional school 
and community library. 


Room Libraries. The central library does not eliminate the need 
for room libraries. Each elementary and secondary school classroom 
should have a room library and draw upon the central library for 
specific books as needed. This kind of setup will require cooperation 
and planning on the part of classroom teachers and the librarian. 
There are some books such as reference sets and dictionaries and 
other materials that should be in the classroom libraries at all times. 
This is especially true for the upper grades of the elementary school. 
However, every child should spend some time each week in the central 
library. 


Selection of Books and Other Material for Library. There should 
be a budget for purchasing the library books, magazines, and other 
materials selected by the librarian with the assistance of the teachers 
and pupils. Careful consideration must be given to selection in order 
to secure books and materials which will be used. Books on the li- 
brary shelves which are never used are of little value. It is a known 
fact that teachers and pupils know better what is needed for use than 
any other persons. 
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Most states have suggested lists of books suitable for school libra- 
ries. Such a list will be helpful in the selection of standard books. 
The state department of public instruction usually employs a specially 
trained person charged with the responsibility of enhancing library 
services. He can give much assistance to the local community in 
establishing and operating a good school and community library. 


Field Trips.—Although field trips are considered as instructional 
devices and not usually considered in a book for administrators, they 
are of such importance to our educational program that administrators 
should consider them in their work.’® Field trips offer the students 
opportunities to observe the "real thing," and each school should make 
it possible for teachers to use them in the instructional program. 
In some communities it may be necessary for the administration to 
interpret to the parents the values derived from field experiences ; in 
others this will not be necessary. Field trips require a budget item 
for transportation. A school system could well afford a bus and a 
competent driver to be used by the teachers for field trips. Some 
schools own what is known as an activity bus, which could be used 
for the purpose of field trips. The schools, however, will not make 
use of such devices in the instructional program unless the adminis- 
trator encourages and makes them possible. 


Textbooks.— Probably no other one thing has had a greater 
influence upon public education in the United States than the text- 
books. The use of textbooks began in our early schools when many 
teachers were poorly trained. The textbook was not only the source 
of information about the subject but also determined content of the 
course, and, to a great extent, the method of instruction. used. In 
many cases, teachers would follow the practice of beginning at the 
front of the book and assigning a number of pages each day until the 
end of the year. The length of each assignment was determined by 
the number of pages in the textbook and the number of days in the 
school term. All too frequently one finds the same procedures used 
in our classrooms today. There are, however, many well trained 
teachers today who do not follow the textbook blindly. 

The wide use of textbooks has not been altogether bad for public 
education. Commercial textbook publishers have been aware of the 
importance of the textbooks and have invested millions of dollars to 
make them educationally sound. One must compare some textbooks 
published thirty years ago with those published today to appreciate 
fully the changes which have been made by the publishers. Today 


15 See Chapter 26 on the importance of field trips and о 
activities in public relations programs. 


ther community-centered 
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most textbooks are educationally sound, and certainly they have been 
made very attractive. Research in this area has been very beneficial. 

At the present time, one will find many schools using several differ- 
ent textbooks for the same class. This procedure enables the pupils 
to get different points of view and a broader treatment of the subject. 
If classroom teachers will make use of the textbooks as they are in- 
tended to be used, the pupils will profit. The textbook is an essential 
to our system of public education. 


Free Textbooks. For years textbooks, as well as other instruc- 
tional supplies, were provided by the parents of the child. There 
is a decided tendency today for these to be furnished free to all pupils. 
At present, the laws in thirty-four states and the District of Columbia 
require the states, counties, or local districts to furnish textbooks free 
to elementary pupils; in the thirteen others, it is permissible for the 
local unit to render this service. Table 11 shows the provisions of 
state laws which require free textbooks. 

Approximately one third of the states provide for state purchase 
and ownership of free textbooks. In most of these states the text- 
books are also provided for the secondary pupils. Keesecker reports 
that there is “a distinct tendency to change from optional to manda- 
tory free textbooks system" !* in this country. 

Most school people who have used free textbooks favor the plan. 
Free textbooks certainly do permit all children to be on the same 
plane. To have free textbooks at the beginning of the term promotes 
efficiency in proceeding with the instructional program. If the books 
are not provided free, many children will be without books for weeks, 
and some will even be without them for the greater portion of the 
term. The cost is much less to the community if the books are pur- 
chased by district, county, or state. In 1947 the cost for free text- 
эр per pupil in forty-two states апа the District of Columbia was 
$1.47. 

Some school units and states which do not provide free textbooks 
for the secondary pupils have worked out a rental system. Although 
there is a cost to the individual, it is much less than the purchase 
price of the books. This practice is followed extensively in North 
Carolina secondary schools. 


State vs. Local Adoption. The selection of textbooks has been 
another problem of concern for a great number of years. The Council 
of State Governments !* reported that one half of the states pro- 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. 


** Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems (Chi- 
cago: The Council, 1949), p. 222. 
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TABLE 11 
PRINCIPAL STATUTORY Provisions ON FREE TEXTBOOKS € 


Applicable to 


States Unit Paying the Cost E High School 
Grades -~ Grades 
А с р 

Alabama State” x (1-6) 
Arkansas State х 
Arizona State x 
California State * х х 
Connecticut Town or city x x 
Delaware State x x 
District of Columbia Federal and District x x 
Florida State x x 
Georgia State x x 
Idaho State” x r 
Kentucky State x 
Louisiana State x x 
Maine Town or city x x 
Maryland State and county x x 
Massachusetts Town or city x x 
Mississippi State x? x 

ontana District x x 
Nebraska District x x 
Nevada District x x 
New Hampshire Town or city x x 
New Jersey Town or city x x 

ew Mexico State XE x 
North Carolina State x 

io District x x 
Oklahoma State x 
Oregon District x 
Pennsylvania District x x 
Rhode Island Town or city x x 
South Dakota District x * 
Tennessee State” x 
Texas State x 2 
Utah County x : 
Vermont "Town or city x 
Virginia State x 

yoming District x 5 


* Source: Ward W. Keesecker, “Егее Textbook Trends Across the Nation," School Life, 
XXXII (December, 1949), 44. У 

5 By discretion of State Board of Education and legislative appropriation. 

° Elementary textbooks printed by State Printing Office. 

* May furnish for high schools. 

* Also furnish for pupils in private and parochial schools. 


vided by law for state adoption of textbooks. In one other state, the 
state board of education has the authority to adopt textbooks. Of 
the twenty-four states which have state-wide adoptions, nineteen 
adopt all textbooks for grades one through twelve; the other five 
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adopt books for only grades one through eight. Many of the states 
which have state-wide adoption use the multiple list instead of one 
set book. This plan permits some freedom on the part of local 
authorities. 

The main arguments against state adopted textbooks are: 


1, Out-of-date books are likely to be used for a long period of time. 
For example, a science book being used in a state today shows 
a picture of a Model A Ford as a modern means of transporta- 
tion. The laws usually designate the number of years a book 
will be used after its adoption. The term most frequently used 
is five years. 

2 State-wide adoption does not permit the selection of books best 
suited for local needs. 

3. Teachers like to have a hand in selecting materials which they 
are to use. 

4. Politics often play an important part in the final selection of book 
adopted. 


Some of the arguments for state adoption аге: 


l. It is more economical. 

2. It is a means of getting uniformity of materials and practices 
throughout the state. Books will be adopted which will fit the 
state course of study. . 

3. It gives those children who move from district to district an 
opportunity to use the same books. They are not handicapped by 
changing textbooks each time they move. 

4. It is means of securing better books, because a state committee 
will be better qualified than a local committee to select books. 


It may be seen that there are good arguments for and against 
state adoption of textbooks. Some of the same arguments may be 
made for and against county- or city-wide adoptions. Whatever plan 
of adoption may be used, the aim should be to select the best possible 
book because textbooks have much influence upon the education of 
the boys and girls enrolled in the school systems. 


Textbook Selection. The state boards of education are the official 
agencies for the selection of textbooks in those states which have 
state-wide adoption of textbooks. The boards, however, usually 
appoint committees made up of teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators to make recommendations to them concerning the adoption. 

In those states which do not have state-wide adoptions, the selec- 
tion of all textbooks is a legal responsibility of the local boards of 
education. This responsibility is usually delegated to the local school 


C—— Ч 
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administrator who, in his turn, passes it on to the principals or to a 
selection committee. If the responsibility is passed on to the princi- 
pal, he should appoint a selection committee. The selection com- 
mittee should be composed of persons who actually use the textbooks. 
For example, if the school district needs new English books, the ad- 
ministrator may appoint a committee of some five or six persons rep- 
resenting all grade levels to select the books preferred. Some school 
administrators follow the practice of permitting several different 
teachers to try out different texts for a period of six months or more 
before the final choice is made. The selection committee and the cur- 
riculum revision committee, if one exists, should work closely together 
on this problem. If the curriculum is being revised, the new text- 
book should certainly be one that fits into the proposed program. 


5. EVALUATION OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


In order to improve instruction, there is a definite need to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the total instructional program. In other words, 
how well is the instructional program doing what it proposed to do? 
Before a teacher can improve his work to any great extent, he needs 
to know how closely he has come to the realization of his objectives 


or purposes. 


Methods of Evaluation.—The administrator or the educational 
leader of a school system must make plans for evaluating the instruc- 
tional program. The plan of evaluation should be worked out and 
agreed upon by the faculty, not handed down to them by the admin- 
istrator. As a matter of fact, designing and executing an evaluation 
program provides a good in-service training program. The following 
are some of the means of evaluating the educational program which 


have proved successful : 


1. Community study groups. Throughout the country, citizens' com- 
mittees are studying the local school systems. This type of study 
group has a good opportunity to evaluate honestly the school 
as well as the instructional program. In Chapter 26 citizens 
surveys are discussed at greater length. х 

2. Self-surveys. The self-survey is опе of the better means of eva u- 
ating the instructional program. It is the responsibility of the 
administrator to organize the staff for such a study. It may be 
advisable to secure an outside director and consultants if a com- 
plete study is to be made. There are numerous subjects for studies 
that will throw light upon the instructional program, such as 
promotion practices, dropouts, failures, achievement, curriculum, 
community resources, and what happens to the graduates. 
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3. Self-evaluation. For the past fifteen years many secondary schools 
have made use of the Evaluative Criteria, published by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington, 
D. C., for self-evaluation. The Southern Association's C. oopera- 
tive Study in Elementary Education contains a similar instru- 
ment for evaluation of the elementary schools. The material may 
be secured from The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. Although these criteria for 
evaluating the elementary schools were developed for use in the 
Southeastern States, they are receiving national recognition and 
may be used very effectively in any school throughout the coun- 
try. By using either one or both of these instruments, the school 
personnel will be able to make an honest appraisal of the school. 

4. Evaluation of pupils’ work. The evaluation of the pupils’ work 
is an important aspect of appraising the instructional program. 
The use of standardized and teacher-made tests will aid in such 
an evaluation. The teacher’s judgment must not be overlooked in 
appraising the work of the pupils. Although a teacher may be 
wrong in his evaluation, it is one of the most important evalua- 
tions in the minds of the parents, Pupil self-evaluation should be 
considered in the total evaluation program. Most pupils are fully 
aware whether or not they are doing the type of work they are 
capable of doing. 

5. Student evaluation of instructional program. No instructional 
program can be completely evaluated without having the opinions 
of the students currently enrolled in the schools and those who 
have dropped out or graduated. The opinions of these people will 
be sincere and will give substantially the true picture of the 
school program. They will, moreover, be of much value in mak- 
ing changes which might seem necessary, 


Topics ror Srupy Амр Discussion 


. Point out some bad effects of teachers’ having poor morale. 


2. Make a list of policies which have been handed to the faculty by 


the administration. How could these policies have been developed 
by the staff ? 


. Evaluate the organization for the improvement of instruction in 


your school. 


- What are the duties of the superintendent in the instructional pro- 


gram? How do these duties differ from those of the principal ? 
Outline the duties of a person acting as a director of materials 
bureau. 

Work out the material needed and the cost of the material for 
equipping each classroom in your building for showing motion 
pictures. 
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7. Why is the general public slow in accepting camping as a part of the 
total educational program? What could you do, as an administrator 
of a school system, to establish a school camp as part of the educa- 
tional program ? 

8. Make a list of the visual aids you would desire for use in teaching 
a particular subject. 

9. What would it cost to equip a good library for 250 elementary 
pupils ? 

10. Work out in detail the method you would use for selecting library 
books and other instructional materials for your school. 

11. Evaluate the method used by your school for selecting textbooks. 

12. What materials and methods would you use for the evaluation of 
your instructional program? Why? 

13. Summarize three or four methods of evaluating teaching. Why do 
many teachers object to attempts to evaluate teaching performance? 

14. Do you think more emphasis on the evaluation of teaching will occur 
in the next few years? Why? 
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Chapter 11 
RESEARCH FOR BETTER ADMINISTRATION 


Any fair comparison of the public education of today with that 
previous to the twentieth century must result in the conclusion that 
immense progress has been made. It is unquestionably correct to 
state that more progress has been made in the last half-century than 
was made in the whole period of our educational history prior to 
that. Many factors, of course, are responsible for the accelerated 
improvement which has occurred in the last four or five decades. 
None, however, is of greater significance than the rise and refinement 
of educational research. Before 1900 there was little, if any, study 
of the educative process and the administration of education that 
could be legitimately regarded as research or scientific inquiry. In 
the last few decades countless research studies have been made and 
no aspect of education has been left untouched by efforts to solve prob- 
lems in a scientific way. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to review the beginnings and 
growth of the scientific study of education—that has been well done 
in readings listed in the references for this chapter Rather it is to 
consider the importance of research for local school administration, 
the conditions making for productive research work, and the kinds of 
investigations which school systems can engage in. The focus of 
interest here is what local school systems can do, and how the scien- 
tific study of administrative problems can help make educational 
service better. The authors hope to remedy, in a modest and partial 
way, the neglect of research in almost all books on educational ad- 
ministration, 


1. Tur [IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Problems relating to the education of children and youth and to 
the administration of schools are innumerable. Their number and 
complexity have been vastly increased in the last few decades as the 
American school system has been more and more democratized. 
Public education embraces nearly all the young people up to eighteen 
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years of age and some beyond that, and employs a million teachers 
and hundreds of thousands of others in school-related work—all 
considered, it directly involves more than 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 


The Unscientific Character of Early Studies.—The attempt to 
study problems scientifically, with the view of proposing rational 
solutions, differs markedly from the outlook of an earlier day. Prior 
to the development of the spirit of rational inquiry and of research 
techniques—a phenomenon of the current century—many leaders in 
education did identify problems but they did not have the knowledge 
or the techniques to work on them scientifically. There was a good 
deal of more or less informal experimentation and armchair philoso- 
phizing. Sometimes an idea was hit on and tried out by pioneering 
schools with a success which led other schools to imitate them. 
Thinkers like Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart proposed various re- 
forms, but they arrived at them primarily on the basis of deductive 
thinking and did not support their recommendations with the results 
of careful, scientific studies. Their contributions, among others, laid 
the basis for present scientific studies, 

The value of expert opinion and clear thinking is not depreciated 
here. The authors emphasize, though, that in most cases, if not all, 
opinions and ideas bolstered by the findings of research are superior 
to opinions and ideas alone, and that often, as indicated in the dis- 
cussion of Scates’s summary cited below, research stimulates the flow 
of ideas and sharpens thinking. 

It would be very hard to conceive of seriously trying to solve the 
problems of education in the mode of earlier attempts. The “research 
attitude” which is one of the characteristics of American education 
gives hope for the solution of complex problems now and in the future. 
Scientific inquiry replaces off-hand solutions, rules of thumb, and 
tinkering. It provides a sounder foundation for change than do 
imitation, opportunism, rivalry, and pressure from special interest 
groups. 

A school system in our day which provides a climate favorable 
to research has the makings of becoming a pacesetter. In contrast, a 
school system which goes along in its traditional way, either ignorant 
of or ignoring its problems and affording no welcome for research 
activity or for the findings of research, tends to become more and 
more out of step with its clientele and with the functions and purposes 
of public education. 


Important Gains from Research.—In his admirable summary of 
fifty years of research in education, Scates has pointed out five im- 
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portant gains from research that are easily overlooked.’ He suggests 
that (1) research contributes to the growth of the democratic process 
in that it shifts the center of emphasis from who is right to what 
is right: “When research becomes respectable, asking questions be- 
comes respectable . . . where the spirit of inquiry, full апа frank 
and free, is in the air, there one's freedom is secure"; (2) in the 
search for answers to our questions research affords a way out of 
the confusion that stems from mere opinion; (3) it offers hope for 
improvement ; (4) it stimulates and sharpens a vast amount of think- 
ing; and (5) it attracts people of ability. 

Not all our questions and problems can be settled by research 
in our present state of knowledge and in the light of practical con- 
siderations. We know now far more than we do in education and 
in many other fields. One of the big problems is how to utilize the 
research findings which are at present available. Yet the effort to 
operate on a rational basis must be supported everywhere—in small 
school systems as well as large. The alternatives are stagnation, 
formalism, and incalculable waste of money and human resources. 
No school administrator worthy of his position can hesitate in making 
the choice. 


Administration Made Scientific. —The impressive contributions 
of research to educational administration have been summarized well 
by Reavis.? Не identifies seven types of research which have an 
important bearing on administration: (1) historical studies, (2) sta- 
tistical research, (3) objective measurement, (4) the survey, (5) 
laboratory experiments, (6) questionnaire studies, and (7) legal 
research. Dozens of examples are cited to show how administration 
has been advanced by local, state, national, and professional society 
research. Reavis concludes that since the beginning of the century 
the utilization of the findings of various types of research has con- 
verted administration "from the practice of empirical remedies to the 
status of scientific management.” This evaluation was perhaps a 
bit optimistic then; it would be more nearly true now. But even 
today administration falls quite a bit short of being scientific. 


Agencies for Research.—The importance of educational research 
has been recognized in large city school systems by the establishment 
of research bureaus. A few of them date back twenty-five years or 


1 Douglas Е. Scates, “Fifty Years of Objective Measurement and Research in 
Education," Journal of Educational Research, XLI (December, 1947), 241-64. A 
? William C. Reavis, “Contributions of Research to Educational Administration, 
in the Thirty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II, The Scientific Movement in. Education (Bloomington, Ill.: Public 

School Publishing Co., 1938), pp. 21-32. 
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more, for example, Rochester (N. Y.), New York City, Baltimore, 
Boston, Detroit, and Kansas City (Mo.). In general an excellent 
record of achievement has been maintained, with emphasis on the 
improvement of instruction. About fifty of the larger universities 
and colleges have bureaus of educational research, a few dating from 
before 1925. АП state departments of education engage in some 
research but only about half have set up bureaus as part of the 
structure and all are grossly understaffed. Only about 1.5 per cent 
of the time of state department staffs is devoted to research, accord- 
ing to a recent report.? 

State and national education associations and professional societies 
carry on some research activity. Many of the societies issue year- 
books and some issue journals reporting the results of research 
studies. The United States Office of Education has research as one 
of its primary functions. 

The interesting point in this connection is that almost all the 
provisions for research have been made since 1925—little more than 
a quarter-century ago. This is eloquent testimony to the increas- 
ing recognition being given to the importance of educational 
research. Leaders in this field believe that we are only at the 
threshold. 


2. Conprrions MAKING For PRopucrIVE RESEARCH 


While a really creative worker in education will not be easily 
stymied by an unfavorable work situation, the presence of conditions 
favorable to scientific investigation of educational problems is a help. 
It is discouraging for a teacher or a staff member to feel that in his 
efforts to study his own or system-wide problems, he must buck 
indifference or opposition. The alert administrator feels the same if 
the school board is unappreciative of research or antagonistic to it. 
Unwillingness to permit suitable arrangements for study of class- 
room problems, and lack of time and necessary finances are factors 
which frequently prevent or hamper the carrying on of local school- 
district studies. 


Interest.— The first requisite for local research is the presence of 
an active interest (or, at the very least, a receptive interest) mani- 
fested by the board of education and the superintendent in the study 
of problems. Without this interest, little of value can be accom- 
plished. 


3 Fred F. Beach, The Functions of State Departments of Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Mise. No. 12 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950), 


pp. 4-5, 23. 
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By research, a school system seeks to discover if its program is 
consonant with the modern demands of the culture; if it is doing 
the things it is purporting to do as well as it can, or as well as it 
should; how it can do better; what changes ought to be made, if апу; 
how, and in what degree. The most acceptable basis for pro- 
curing answers to such questions is research. The alternatives are 
whimsy, fancy, decree, pressure from special interest groups, and 
so on. 


Staff Time.—Flowing from a recognition of the possible gains 
from research there should be provision for qualified personnel to 
devote time to it. In many school systems, probably in most, only 
part-time personnel can be assigned to head up local research activity. 
In small towns the administrator should be qualified to do this. In 
school systems of 25,000 to 100,000 population, Morrison recom- 
mends that "at least one thoroughly qualified person should be em- 
ployed full time as director or supervisor of research," and in systems 
larger than that, provision should be made for a research staff.* These 
recommendations seem reasonable. 


Financial Provision.— The allocation of staff on a full- or part- 
time basis naturally calls for some money. Funds must also be made 
available for supplies and necessary clerical or secretarial help. The 
extent of financial support for research must be figured out by each 
school system, but it need not be typically a very large budget item. 
An immense amount of work could be accomplished by a well quali- 
fied staff on a budget appropriation of one quarter of 1 per cent of 
current expenditures. So far as the authors know, no school system 
puts that much into research now. Considering the emphasis placed 
by industry and business on research, indicated by substantial invest- 
ments of time and money, this figure does not seem to be overly- 
ambitious for school systems. . 

Local school districts cannot expect to carry on much worth-while 
research unless the foregoing provisions are made. It is an imposi- 
tion on personnel to expect them to carry on studies for the improve- 
ment of educational services or investigations of school system prob- 
lems without making time and money and help available. One of the 
most common complaints of teachers in many city school systems is 
the excessive demands made on their time by committee meetings, 
special study groups, and the like. 


4 J. C. Morrison, “The Role of Research in Educational Reconstruction," in E 
Forty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part IT, 
Structural Reorganisation (Bloomington, Ш.: Public School Publishing Co., 1945), 
pp. 238-65. 
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3. SUBJECTS ÅPPROPRIATE FOR LocAL RESEARCH 


Limitations on Local Research.— Very likely there is no school 
system in the land which has no problems. If there is one which 
claims to have none, inquiry would undoubtedly reveal a lack of 
awareness of problems and an unbecoming complacency with the 
status quo. The kinds of educational problems that can be identified 
in a sampling of school systems in any state would show a great range 
of complexity and cover a wide range of subjects. Some of them 
are so universal and so difficult to investigate that local school sys- 
tems cannot be expected to undertake them. To obtain better under- 
standing of how children learn, for example, requires facilities and 
personnel that public schools cannot furnish, but which could be man- 
aged more satisfactorily by a university. The grade placement of 
subject matter, experiments in teaching methods, and fundamental 
curriculum studies are other examples of large-scale and extremely 
complex and difficult studies which most school systems are not 
equipped to conduct by themselves. 


Cooperative Study of Problems.— There are limits, therefore, 
to what a school system can reasonably undertake. Yet, within the 
limits, there is a fertile field for local activity. Studies of large scope 
and fundamental importance often require the cooperation of local 
school systems. In this way they can make a contribution to the 
progress of educational science. Without this cooperation, university, 
state, and national research on many problems simply cannot be done. 
Excellent examples of school system cooperation on research studies 
are afforded by such organizations as the Metropolitan School Study 
Council in the New York City area, and the New England School 
Development Council." Some eighty New England school systems, 
large and small, are affiliated with the latter association for the study 
of common problems. The New York group has emphasized the 
study of problems peculiar to the metropolitan area. Other regional 
organizations of this type have been set up in metropolitan areas. 
A few state councils of similar nature enlist the cooperation of school 
systems in the study of state-wide problems of education. 

The latest cooperative program is the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration sponsored by the American Association 
of School Administrators and the National Education Association, 
and assisted financially by the Kellogg Foundation with grants of 

* Я : M : 
Study Come". 1 ее Cope. Rash, аи 4 Чё), B. "ты New 


York group has its oyan at Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
New England group at Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
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several million dollars. With centers established at eight leading 
universities throughout the country, the program involves affiliated 
institutions and state and local school systems in a broad-gauge pro- 
gram of research designed to improve educational administration in 
all its aspects. The results of this program will undoubtedly make 
the greatest contribution to the advancement of administration in our 
entire history.® 


Research in Large City School Systems.—Five kinds of research 
work actually carried on by the research bureaus of twelve large city 
school systems and the percentage of staff time allocated to each have 
been reported by Liu.' They are: (1) conducting testing programs 
(29.7 per cent) ; (2) compiling statistical reports and records (28.5 
per cent) ; (3) rendering reference, information, and publicity serv- 
ices (17.9 per cent); (4) making specific studies such as budget 
analyses, school plant studies, curriculum and instruction investiga- 
tions (15.6 per cent) ; and (5) miscellaneous activities relating to 
general administrative problems and office routine (9.3 per cent). 

Three principal types of research studies in the field of school 
organization and administration have been distinguished by Russell 
and Judd:* studies of present status, investigations of trends in ad- 
ministrative practices, and evaluative studies which seek to determine 
which of two or more procedures or practices is preferable. Surveys, 
mentioned as another type of research, are not really a different type 
but usually combine studies of status on a number of subjects, and, 
as a rule, also include evaluation as a basis for recommendations. 
Surveys are so important for the improvement of local public educa- 
tion that they are taken up in some detail in the latter part of this 
chapter. 

It is not necessary, in the study of many local problems, to set up 
an elaborate structure. The most important requisites, it is repeated, 
are a spirit of inquiry, an awareness of problems, and an eagerness 
to solve problems by getting at the facts. Since administration has 
as its goal the provision of the best possible educational services and 
efficient use of personnel, facilities, and money, there is a wide range 
of studies that can reasonably be tackled locally. The error of set- 
ting up overly complex research studies should not be made. It is 
preferable to break down the more complex problems into a series of 
smaller units, rather than to attempt too much at once. When a series 


6 See the May, 1952, issue of School Executive for a series of articles on all 


nos ee "Ged Lin Educational Research in Major American Cities (New 


York: King’ 945), pp. 48-73, 88-89. r r 
py og Ween ead Бе. Judd, The American Educational System 


(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), pp. 487-91. 
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of related studies is completed, the findings can be compiled, if it is 
so desired, into a general report. 


Suggestions for Local Study.—A few examples are suggested 
here merely to indicate what alert administrators can do, and are 
not intended by any means to constitute an exhaustive list. 


l. Studies of personnel. Qualifications, assignment, teaching 
load, work week, salaries, etc., of teachers and noncertificated per- 
sonnel are all good topics for local study. Studies of the assignment 
of teachers, for example, can lead to better staffing of the schools, 
with teachers assigned to teach in the fields of their greatest com- 
petence. Studies of load and work week can lead to the adoption 
of standards acceptable to administration and staff, and to the equal- 
izing of work loads. 


2. Studies of finance. Analyses of income and disbursements over 
a period of years, comparisons with state and national norms, can be 
helpful in working out long-term plans and improving the use to 
which school money is put. Studies of enrollment and costs in the 
various subjects offered in secondary schools can be helpful in arriv- 
ing at decisions on how the district shall spend its money, assuming 
that factors other than enrollment and cost are not overlooked. 


3. Studies of pupil population. What are the facts on census, 
enrollment, absences, tardiness, and dropouts? Studies designed to 
get the facts and to ascertain the reasons for unfavorable findings 
can lead to steps for reform. The follow-up of graduates to learn 
how well they think the schools have served them, is an interesting 
kind of study, and may lead to curricular and instructional improve- 
ment. 


4. Studies of instructional methods. This kind of research is 
challenging, but it requires exceedingly careful control, refined sta- 
tistical treatment, and, as a rule, fairly large numbers of pupils. Hence 
they are beyond the capacity of most school systems. However, a 
teacher or principal who is interested in making this kind of study 
and has the training to do it should be encouraged. It is stimulating 
to him and to the children. Universities often seek the cooperation 
of school systems for investigations of instructional methods, grade 
placement of subject matter, and so forth. 


5. Pupil achievement. This is probably the most popular field 
of investigation. The analysis of achievement test results in the light 
of national, state, or local norms can assist in the diagnosis of instruc- 
tional problems. The study of pupil ability and progress ranks high 
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along with achievement testing, particularly in attempts to gear in- 
struction to the capacities of the children. In these areas, again, the 
cooperation of school systems is frequently sought by university 
people. 


6. School and community relations. This is another challenging 
area for study. Sound techniques for procuring representative com- 
munity opinion on local school problems have been developed in the 
last few years. This kind of study can be useful in keeping the pro- 
gram of the schools in harmony with community desires and expecta- 
tions, and, if well conducted, in stimulating wholesome interest in the 
schools, 


7. School plant studies. During the present decade, when almost 
every school district is very hard pressed to provide adequate physical 
facilities, school plant studies have a special importance. The analysis 
of current building utilization, adequacy, and present and future needs 
is a most interesting kind of administrative research. Involving much 
more than physical plant per se, it includes forecasts of pupil popu- 
lation, curriculum trends, methods of instruction, current and pro- 
spective financial capacity, priority of needs, and so forth. А good 
school plant study challenges the best researcher's abilities. 

Along with suggesting possibilities for local research, the authors 
wish to stress that objectives must be clearly defined for each study. 
It is certainly not suggested that studies be made merely to satisfy 
idle curiosity or to make a show of scientific management. There 
must be good and sufficient reasons for every investigation, and, par- 
ticularly in the realm of school administration, some basis for believ- 
ing that the outcome of the study will be a contribution to the 
improvement of the school system in one or more ways, large or 
small. 

Probably a few lines should be included here to bespeak from 
superintendents and other administrators generous cooperation with 
research efforts by outside agencies—universities, state educational 
departments, professional societies, and so on—and by graduate stu- 
dents in school administration. A good many inquiries on status and 
trends come to the desks of many administrators in the course of a 
year. It is easy to commit them to the wastebasket. Superintend- 
ents get fed up with the barrage of questionnaires, “opinionnatres, 
evaluation forms, and reports of different kinds. But these methods 
of getting data are necessary in some types of studies; there is no 
other practical way to get at the facts. A wholesale dismissal of such 
approaches should not be made. The documents in each case should 
be appraised and a decision made on the relative worth of the study 
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and whether or not a response should be made. А critical but not 
a hypercritical view is counseled. 


4. Scuoor SURVEYS 


One type of research activity which has captured the interest of 
school administrators more than any other type is the school survey. 
A survey may be restricted to the study of a narrowly defined prob- 
lem or subject, but the term is usually employed to cover a series of 
investigations of related aspects of a school ог a school system. The 
most comprehensive surveys include all the major areas of educational 
service. 

Typically, a school survey is intended to discover the state of 
affairs at the time the study is made—a study of status. But besides 
this, much more can be included, the extent of the investigation de- 
pending on such factors as breadth of purpose, money available, staff 
available, pressure of time, and so on. The historical development 
of the school system or the administration may be included, if there 
is good reason for it, as well as trends in other phases of the district's 
educational program, such as physical facilities, finances, personnel 
administration, curriculum, pupil achievement. Some legal research 
may be necessary in connection with studies of administration, school 
plant, taxation, and finance. Many survey reports of a more or less 
comprehensive character do include analyses of trends on some topics, 
especially pupil population and finance: 

The report of facts on status and trends culminates in most surveys 
in a body of recommendations. These should, of course, grow out 
of the factual findings—that is, the facts should justify the proposals 
if a survey is to be regarded as a scientific attack on educational prob- 
lems. The best qualified and most experienced survey directors do 
attempt to hook up findings and recommendations, but research on 
surveys shows that “expert opinion” is still relied upon to a great 
extent. Cooper reported a few years ago that of all the recommenda- 
tions made in twenty-five major surveys only 14 per cent were 
supported by objective evidence.” While the importance of expert 
opinion should not be discounted, such a relatively high dependence 
on it rather than on objective evidence seems to be indefensible. Per- 
haps it is a measure of how much we still must do to make school 
administration more nearly scientific. 


Development of the School Survey.—It is erroneous to think of 
the school survey as a strictly contemporary phenomenon of American 


* Dan H. Cooper, "The City School Survey as an Instrument for Educational 
Planning" (Doctoral thesis, University of Chicago, 1946). 
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educational administration for it has a very long history dating back 
to the time of Luther. The earliest survey of which there is record 
was made by Philipp Melancthon in 1527-28 which resulted in the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan for the organization of schools in 
the kingdom of Saxony. Melancthon also made surveys which helped 
establish school systems in the Scandinavian countries. Johann 
Bugenhagen, one of his contemporaries, developed an even more com- 
plete program for education in the German state of Wuerttemberg 
in 1559,%° After this, however, no comparable reports are recorded 
until the middle of the nineteenth century when Horace Mann did his 
great work in Massachusetts. His twelve annual reports, covering 
a wide range of subjects, are collectively a landmark in the history 
of educational surveys. 

The modern era of the survey movement dates from 1910, when 
C. N. Kendall, commissioner of education for New Jersey, made a 
study of the schools of Boise, Idaho." Other early surveyors were 
Paul Н. Hanus of Harvard, who directed a monumental survey of 
the New York City schools 1910-13, and E. E. Brown and E. P. 
Cubberley, who, with Kendall, surveyed the Baltimore schools in 
1911. George D. Strayer, who directed the Butte, Montana, survey 
in 1914, directed many local and state surveys for a period of nearly 
forty years, by himself and with N. L. Engelhardt, Sr., becoming 
the best known of all survey specialists. By 1935 the number of 
school surveys published, ranging from five to 224 per year, had 
reached a total of 2,889.:° This was in addition to probably hundreds 
of others which were made purely for local use and never published. 
Since then hundreds, perhaps thousands, more have been made—it 
is impossible to make a close estimate. 


Contributions of Surveys to Administration.—A school system 
today, even a small one, is an extremely complex and important enter- 
prise. The very fact that it involves and works with people of all 
ages and in many different relationships is enough to make it com- 
plicated as well as important. But there are many other elements 
that must be brought into harmonious and productive relationships : 
curriculum and instruction, school facilities, finance, business adminis- 


“Жы. т 1 3 he 
10 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Readings in the History o Education (Boston: Hougl 
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tration, law, and so on.** Education cannot be conducted without 


reference to the past, the present, and the future. Tradition and 
change in society must be taken into consideration in educational 
planning. 

Most of us are convinced that a school system cannot be regarded 
as an unchanging institution. Over а period of years it is inevitable 
that some change must occur in response to changes of various sorts 
in society, in the light of gradual changes in or clarification of the 
purposes and hoped-for outcomes of education, and in view of increas- 
ing knowledge of the nature of children and youth, the learning 
process, and the process of instruction. Change of some kind is taken 
for granted, generally speaking. 'The vexatious problems are what 
the direction and quality of change should be, how much change 
should be made, and when changes should be made. 

Along with gradual change we must also have regard for elements 
in a program of education which are deemed satisfactory. Probably 
most school systems are doing some things well that should be con- 
tinued. Fitting together the old and the new is another compl'cating 
factor in the administration of schools. 

Assistance to local communities, boards of education, and profes- 
sional staffs in arriving at workable solutions for these kinds of prob- 
lems is the main contribution of school surveys. Recommendations 
made in survey reports have resulted in improvements in existing 
services and procedures and in expanding services to meet newly rec- 
ognized needs. It is true that some survey reports gather dust on 
the office shelves. But in the forty-odd years of the present survey 
movement such great progress has been made in the administration 
of education at the local level that mere coincidence alone cannot ac- 
count for it. There has been notable improvement in the organization 
of schools, school finance, school plant, curriculum revision, instruc- 
tion, school and community relations, qualifications of staff, business 
procedures, and other phases of public school administration. 

Not enough follow-up studies of surveys are made to ascertain in 
detail the extent to which their recommendations are adopted. Some 
examples show, however, that surveys give substantial help in chart- 
ing courses for community action. In Hamilton, Ohio, a majority of 
more than 100 recommendations made in a 1946 survey were trans- 
lated into action within five years. In Des Moines, Iowa, a survey 
of school building needs completed in 1939 is still referred to as a 
basic guide for a long-range building program, modified to take 
account of changes in the school district. Professor Т. С. Holy, who 


19 Jesse B. Sears, The Nature of the Administrative Process (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950), pp. 167-68, 346, and chaps. ii-iii, and ix 
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retired in 1951 as director of the Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University after more than a quarter-century of leader- 
ship in the survey field, reported that more than 89 per cent of the 
amount of bond issues recommended in surveys during a period of 
seven years (1944-51) were approved by voters in some scores of 
districts.'* Substantial legislative approval of numerous proposals 
made in the Oregon survey (1949-50) was also reported by 
Holy.” 

From the survey process, by-products also result which are often 
equally important. One of the most valuable is the stimulation given 
to the staff of a school system, particularly in the cooperative type 
of study (referred to below) where staff and consultants work to- 
gether. The arousing of staff awareness of problems and deficiencies, 
and the assumption by the staff of greater responsibility for solving 
problems very often result from surveys. The self-survey technique 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, «utilizing 
the Evaluative Criteria, has been used with much success by hundreds 
of schools since 1940.1 The practice of using visiting committees of 
schoo! and college people to review and check the self-survey adds 
greatly to the value of the study. Я 

Another important by-product of the survey is the awakening 
of community interest in the schools. This is especially true, again, 
in a cooperative study where laymen participate with school staff and 
consultants. The Lincoln, Nebraska, cooperative study, directed by 
Professors Clyde M. Hill and S. M. Brownell in 1946-47, involved 
more than eleven hundred lay citizens, nearly five hundred school 
employees, and an equal number of secondary school pupils. An 
unusual feature was an evaluation of the report by a lay committee 
of fourteen who had had no previous connection with the study. 
A Committee of One Hundred, representing the entire community, 
helped interpret the report to the public.** Besides helping develop 
sympathetic attitudes toward survey recommendations, the involve- 
ment of lay representation also gives the people a better idea of the 
importance of the schools and the amazing complexity of a school 
system and its problems. 


14 T, C, Holy, "Some Contributions of to uf in Ohio," Educational 
R h Buli X October 9, D . " " 
“т, G тн Куул үе Results from е ws рака Survey," American 
seh tember, bed * TTE: 
rao c School Standards, Evaluative wee 
{ Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1950). A revision of t 
us Francie d naa. "Schools Under Survey," School Executive, LXVII (April, 
1948), 38-40, See also; Clyde M. Hill, Lloyd М. Morrissett. Pasadena m the 
Future. (Abridged report of cooperative study of Pasadena City Schools.) Pasa- 
dena, Calif.: Board of Education, 1952. 
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Changing Character of Surveys.— Three ways of making school 
surveys have evolved since the early part of the century. All three 
patterns are still used, but there is a definite trend toward greater 
use of the third and most recent type. The earliest surveys were all 
conducted by visiting experts. This procedure is rarely used today. 
The second type, the self-survey, in which the local school staff studies 
its own problems, appeared in the 1920's and was given great impetus 
by the program of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards in the 1940's. Since about 1935 the cooperative type of 
study has been adopted very widely. This method holds the greatest 
promise of good results. 

The cooperative survey utilizes the local school staff, the services 
of visiting consultants, and, in many cases, the help of lay committees 
oflocalcitizens. In the Lincoln cooperative study, eleven consultants 
were invited to head up studies of eleven major phases of the school 
district’s: program. Staff committees were formed to work with 
the consultants, and citizens' committees were used both in helping 
to establish the character of the study and in evaluating and inter- 
preting the findings. 

The specialist from outside still plays an important role. He 
brings to a local study a background of knowledge and experience 
that cannot, as a rule, be matched locally. Furthermore, he usually 
can be more objective than persons intimately associated with the 
school system. The joint contributions of expert and impartial out- 
side help and of local personnel familiar with community problems 
and desires result in a balanced study which neither party alone can 
achieve. The leadership, stimulation, and technical assistance of 
the specialist are essential if the potentialities of the local personnel 
are to be realized to the fullest degree. 

There is more tendency for city school systems today to carry on 
more or less continuing survey activity—a departure from the typical 
one-shot survey made periodically. There is much to recommend 
this approach. It obviates the disruption that may occur in the throes 
of a periodic survey, and it tends to keep school problems more 
constantly before the community and staff. 


Making a Local Survey.—When a school system, with the lead- 
ership of the administrator, reaches the point where the need for a 
study is felt, certain decisions and provisions should be made. No 
study should be undertaken without the approval of the board of 
education. The subjects to be studied should be proposed to the 
board by the superintendent, and his recommendations should grow 
out of staff consultation and board deliberation. 
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Once a decision has been made on what is to be studied, the survey 
procedure—whether outside survey, self-survey, or cooperative study 
—should be agreed upon. The amount of money and of staff time 
that can be allocated to the survey usually has a bearing on this. 

It is strongly recommended that advice be sought from universi- 
ties or state education departments on survey personnel, organization, 
and methods, unless the superintendent is himself competent to exer- 
cise leadership in these matters. Even then it is wise to seek outside 
help lest the survey be dominated, or seem to be, by the local admin- 
istrator. All the state universities, some private ones, and the larger 
teachers’ colleges have persons who can serve as advisers, directors, 
or consultants, and some state departments are also in a good position 
to help. A few private firms of educational consultants specialize in 
survey work, 

Nearly every survey can be made as superficially or as thoroughly 
as the local agency wishes. Generally speaking, enough money and 
time should be allocated so that a fairly extensive study can be made 
of the subjects agreed on. A superficial study is mostly a waste of 
time and money. On the other hand, a study can be made unneces- 
sarily detailed and exhaustive. 

Most surveys now are carried on through committees of local 
personnel, assisted by visiting consultants. Each major subject to 
be studied is assigned to a committee, with such subcommittee or 
individual assignments as are deemed necessary. A central steering 
or coordinating committee, working with the survey director, is re- 
sponsible for seeing that progress is made and for pulling together 
the findings and recommendations of all the working committees. 

There is a high degree of similarity in the organization and con- 
tent of many survey reports. А board of education and school staff 
can gain a general idea of what to do locally from reading half a 
dozen good reports, many of which are listed in the October issues 
of the Review of Educational Research for 1949 and 1952. Several 
guides for making school surveys have been published, a few of which 
are listed here: 

Barr, Joseren A. We Study Our Schools. Hartford, Conn.: State Department of 


Education, 1948. 
MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF 
Ѕсноо, Reorcanization. Manual 


St. Paul, Minn.: The Department, 1947. d А 
Моврикт, Ec "^ L “Our Schools—How to Conduct a Survey," School Executive, 


LXVII (April, 1948), 11-14. 

18 Publi American Educational Research Association, Washington, 
D. C. E 2—4 as indicated here, the October issue is devoted to organiza- 
tion and administration of education. 


EDUCATION AND STATE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
jor County School Survey Committees. 
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SrRAvER, СЕОЕСЕ D., Jr. Planning for School Surveys. Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. 24, No. 2. Bloomington, Ind.: Division of 
Research and Field Services, the University, 1948. 

Sumption, Merre К. How to Conduct a Citizens’ School Survey. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 

WnirEHEAD, WILLIS A., and FEATHERSTONE, RicHARD L. “School Building Survey 
Techniques,” in American School and University, 1948-49. New York: American 
School Publishing Corp., 1948, pp. 102-8. 


The job of making a school survey cannot be considered as com- 
pleted until the findings and recommendations are given to the people 
of the community in an easily understood form. Some school systems 
publish a digest in booklet form, some run a series of articles in the 
newspapers or hold a series of public meetings for presentation and 
discussion of the report. АП these methods should be used. Every 
effort should be made to enlist the cooperation of laymen in inter- 
preting the survey to the people. Board members should play a 
leading part in this. It is unfair to let this task devolve upon the 
superintendent and the staff. In many cases, laymen can do a better 
job if they are thoroughly prepared and are reasonably good 
speakers. 


Topics ror STUDY AND Discussion 


1. How can an administrator keep abreast of the findings of scientific 
studies in education? Make specific suggestions for three or four 
areas, 

2, Select one important administrative problem, preferably from your 
own experience, define it carefully, and outline in detail how it 
could be studied in a scientific way. 

3. How can a superintendent justify to the board of education a budget 
recommendation for research? 

4. Isa testing program correctly regarded as research? What char- 
acteristics must the program have to make it so? 

5. Describe a research study which could be undertaken cooperatively 
by a group of school systems, showing how it would be conducted 
and how each system would participate. 

6. Can citizens’ advisory groups make a worth-while contribution to 
the scientific study of educational problems? Use concrete examples 
to illustrate your response, whether it is affirmative or negative. 

7. What are the principal weaknesses or dangers of (a) surveys of cur- 
сар (5) controlled experiments in education, (c) evaluative 
studies? 

8. In your state what are some of the outstanding state-wide research 
studies in educational administration which the state department of 
education should undertake? Suggest how one could be organized 
and carried on 
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9. Analyze three or four surveys of city school systems, and write a 
critical review of one of them. 

10. Can the “scientific approach” and the “philosophical approach” to 
the solution of educational problems be harmonized and combined ? 

11. What are the chief obstacles to research in school systems of less 
than 30,000 population? Can these blocks be overcome, or are there 
definite limits to what smaller systems should try to do in research? 
If they can be surmounted, how can this be done? 
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Chapter 12 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


The execution of the belief that “all the children of all the people” 
have a right to free public education creates new functions of the 
schools, At one time in the history of our country we believed that 
elementary education was the extent of public education, At that 
time, one-room rural schools were supposed to be built within walking 
distance of all pupils. Although this was the goal, there were many 
children who lived so far from a school they were unable to attend. 
With changed concepts of public education many new activities and 
services have been brought forth. Among these services is transpor- 
tation of pupils. 


1. DEVELOPMENT oF Рори, TRANSPORTATION 


The history of pupil transportation is interwoven with the history 
of consolidation of small schools into larger units. Both movements 
may be traced to the first recommendations made by Horace Mann 
in 1839 to the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Early Developments.—On April 1, 1868, the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature passed an act which authorized communities to levy a special 
tax for the purpose of transporting pupils to and from school." The 
following year, 1869, the first public transportation of pupils to the 
public schools began in Quincy, Massachusetts. John Quincy Adams 
II, chairman of the Quincy school board, was the chief promoter. 
The first appropriation for transportation in Quincy was $521.12.? 

After this beginning, the progress in pupil transportation was very 
slow. During the next twenty years only five states passed laws 
authorizing free transportation of pupils. The Committee of Twelve 
of the National Education Association, appointed in 1895 to study 
the ways and means of improving rural schools, gave its report in 
1906 and recommended that the cost of transportation be paid from 


siR, W- Howard, «Acorns of Industry; Schoo! Bus System,” Nation's Business, 
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public funds. Without doubt this report gave much impetus to free 
transportation services because, by 1910, there were thirty-one states 
which had passed laws providing for pupil transportation. By 1920 
all the states made transportation permissive and many of them 
supported it through specific or general money grants.’ In 1926 there 
were approximately 32,500 buses, transporting about 875,000 pupils 
daily.* 


Recent Developments.—Since 1926 the growth of transportation 
has been phenomenal. It is estimated that there are approximately 
seven million pupils transported daily, using 110,000 buses. The 
annual expenditure for transporting these pupils is approximately 
$200 million. Approximately 5 per cent of the current educational 
expense goes for transportation, and, in a few states, 15 per cent or 
more.” In 1952 the school bus was the largest transportation carrier 
in the world. As more and more rural schools are consolidated and 
as more pupils of high school age continue in high school, the trans- 
portation system will continue to expand. 

Transportation is not limited to rural and partially rural com- 
munities. Many cities are spending thousands of dollars for pupil 
transportation on public carriers as well as operating school bus 
systems." Many of the cities are being forced to go out long distances 
to secure adequate sites for high school plants, thereby forcing the 
districts to operate transportation systems for high school pupils. 
It may be said that the trend is toward city districts’ operating their 
own transportation systems. 


Some Factors Involved in the Development of Transportation. 
—There are many factors which have affected the development of 
pupil transportation. One has been the development of an all-weather 
road system in most of the states. In some cases, the school trans- 
portation systems have helped to bring about a road improvement 
program. In any event, the improvement of roads has had the 
tendency to extend community lines and break down barriers between 
small communities. These conditions have helped in doing away 
with the small schools and establishing larger consolidated units. 

The desires of community leaders, lay and professional, to develop 
a better educational program have also helped to bring about con- 


3 Burton К. Farnsworth, “Basic Principles M i i z 
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solidation and free transportation services. This has been true par- 
ticularly on the secondary level. Many communities are beginning to 
realize that a more adequate school program can be had by having 
larger attendance areas. Larger attendance areas permit schools to 
offer a broader curriculum and many services which cannot be pro- 
vided without excessive costs in small schools. The enlarged atten- 
dance area makes transportation necessary because of the great dis- 
tances many pupils are required to travel. 

State aid for transportation, which is now well established in all 
but seven states, has been an important factor. The states have been 
vitally interested in forming larger school units, and, in a number 
of cases, special aid for transportation has been given to encourage 
consolidation. Laws have even been passed to require the transporta- 
tion of both elementary and secondary pupils living more than a cer- 
tain distance from the schools. In most instances, transportation is 
required for pupils who live more than two miles from school. 

Another factor which has played an important role in the develop- 
ment of transportation is the feeling of many lay and professional 
persons throughout the country that all children regardless of where 
they live should have an opportunity to succeed in school work. 
Success depends in part upon the physical comfort of children. There- 
fore, it becomes necessary to furnish those pupils who live great 
distances from schools with a safe and dependable method of getting 
to school on time. This is another example of the schools’ attempts 
to meet the needs of all pupils. ; 

The rapid development of the efficiency of the automobile and 
its widespread use by almost all American people have had a great 
influence upon public school transportation. The automobile has 
been made to operate efficiently and comfortably in all kinds of 
weather and is looked upon as the everyday means of transportation. 
The school bus, therefore, fits into the American pattern of thinking 
and acting. 


2. FiNANcING Рори. TRANSPORTATION 


Financing public school transportation has become an item of 
importance. In 1950 the cost of transportation was estimated to 
be approximately $180,600,000. This is “big business” and is an 
important item of the current expense budget for schools. No doubt 
this item of expenditure will continue to increase from year to year 
since more pupils аге being transported. For example, the cost of 
transportation in North Carolina increased approximately $400,000 
in 1951-52 over the cost in 1950-51. This same state transported 
422,301 pupils in 1951-52 and 405,031 in 1950-51. 
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State Plans for Financing Transportation.—In 1952 there were 
forty-one states appropriating monies for transportation of pupils. 
Two of the states, North Carolina and New Mexico, financed their 
entire transportation programs. The other thirty-nine used a variety 
of methods for appropriating funds to local communities as part of 
state aid programs. The development of a sound practice for appor- 
tionment of state monies for transportation of pupils has been neglected 
in most states. Today with many different plans being advocated, 
most states seem reluctant to adopt one that is scientifically designed 
to meet their needs.” A sound method would involve the following 
factors: 


l. Adequate services for all pupils who need to be transported. 
The state should establish the distance children are expected to 
walk. АП others would be transported. 

2. Formula used for apportionment of monies based upon objective 
items. No item included in the formula should involve the sub- 
jective element of judgment (as is required, for example, in 
estimating the condition of the roads). 

3. Cost of transportation as part of the basic foundation program. 
Transportation is an essential service to pupils, and it should be 
considered in the total program of education. 

4. A system for financing the total educational program, including 
transportation, which will encourage local initiative and en- 
courage efficient management. 


Adequate transportation services will be provided in all districts 
where needed when, and only when, transportation is recognized 
as an integral part of public education and is included in the regular 
state plans for financing education. Transportation of pupils to 
school is as much a responsibility of the state as is the function of 
supplying teachers for the classrooms. 


Factors Affecting the Cost of Transportation. The cost per 
day of transporting a pupil to school will vary from state to state 
and from district to district within a state. Tt is almost impossible 
to secure accurate information and transportation costs from any one 
state because of the number of factors involved, and also because of 
the inaccurate and inadequate system of reporting. There are, how- 
ever, a number of known factors which affect the total cost of trans- 
porting pupils. Among these factors аге: 


7 See К. L. Johns, "Determining Pupil Transportation Costs,” Nation's Schools, 
XLIII (February, 1949), 48; and б. E Mei and R. J. ne Д "Transportation 
A Basis for Distributing State Funds," Nation's Schools, XLIX (March, 1952), 51, 
for suggested metbods for states to use in apportionment of state monies to local 
districts. 
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1. The size of the bus. In general, the cost per pupil is less in 
larger buses than in smaller ones. 

2. The percentage of load carried by buses. In some states buses 
are often overloaded as much as 20 per cent. Certainly the cost 
per pupil in a bus loaded at 120 per cent capacity will be less 
than one loaded at 80 per cent capacity. It is not advocated, 
of course, that buses be overloaded, but it is a known fact that 
some states permit overloading. 

3. The length and condition of the route. Some buses will travel 
over long routes with very poor roads while others may have 
short routes with good roads. 

4. The type or make of bus. The cost for operating a bus varies 
with the type just as it does with passenger automobiles, Some 
makes of cars or buses depreciate more rapidly than others. 

5. The drivers. Some drivers are harder on buses than others; 
some can get better gas mileage from the same type of bus. 
If drivers are part-time employees, the cost will be less. In the 
same way, the use of student drivers reduces the costs. For 
example, in North Carolina most bus drivers are students and 
the cost of transporting pupils is very low. That state has had 
excellent experience with student drivers. The accident rate is 
very low. 

6. The ownership of buses. In a great number of states school 
buses are owned by the district and operated jointly by the dis- 
trict and state. In other states, pupil transportation is on the con- 
tract plan. There are arguments for each method of ownership. 
It is a known fact that a profit must be made if the contract 
method is used, thereby increasing the cost of transporting 
pupils. In those states in which the district owns the buses there 
is more efficiency in the transportation system, and routes and 
time schedules may be changed to meet the changing school 
needs.* 

7. The plan for purchasing buses. The original cost of the buses 
is a determining factor in transportation costs. Some states 
which, like North Carolina, make use of state purchasing and 
contract prices will obtain buses at а much lower price than 
those states where the districts buy on the regular market. 

8. The maintenance of buses. There will be a difference in opera- 
tion costs between those districts which operate school mainte- 
nance garages and those which contract with or use private 
garages. The former method is much more economical. 

9. Double routing. Some school districts follow the practice of 
requiring a bus to serve two routes or to serve more than one 


* See F. G. P ‚ "The Cost and the Quality of School Bus Trans tion in 
Certain District-Owned and Contract Systems in the Central Schools of New York 
State” (Doctoral Thesis, Cornell University, 1949). A comprehensive of 
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building. This practice is undesirable because some pupils are 
often left with much idle time. This plan, however, cuts school 
transportation costs. 

10. The density of population. The length of the bus routes is deter- 
mined to a great extent by the density of pupil population. A 
sparsely settled community will require a longer route and, 
therefore, will incur a higher cost of transportation. 


These and many other factors enter into the total cost of pupil 
transportation of a school system. Since there are no set procedures 
which should be followed by a particular state or district, variations 
in costs must be expected. 


Financing Capital Outlay Equipment.— Funds for capital outlay 
for new buses, for a building to be used as a repair shop or a garage, 
or for equipping or replacing the equipment of a school garage are 
usually secured from local sources. Some states, however, permit 
state funds to be used to assist in the purchase of capital outlay equip- 
ment for transportation. “North Carolina purchases all buses which 
are needed to replace buses originally purchased by local school sys- 
tems, but the original purchases must still be made by the local school 
system.” ” Alabama and Florida have included capital outlay funds 
as part of the comprehensive foundation program. 

The use of only local funds for transportation capital outlay often 
has an undesirable effect on the quality of transportation services 
provided. The maintenance of the school bus fleet, too, is often 
handicapped for lack of garages and garage equipment. 

If school transportation is to do what is expected of it in the 
total educational program, funds for the needed capital outlay ex- 
penses must be secured partially from the state on the same basis that 
funds are secured for school plants. Some form of an equalization 
plan must be adopted. The comprehensive foundation program has 
much merit and should receive careful consideration by the states. 


3. Ѕсноо. Bus Drivers 


Importance.—The importance of the school bus driver cannot 
be overemphasized as a factor in securing safety, economy, and effi- 
ciency in pupil transportation. The driver is a teacher, by example, 
in dealing with the pupils and parents. He must exercise a moral and 
disciplinary influence over the pupils at all times while en route to 
and from the school. The driver's conduct must be such that the 


* Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight St Yl Chi- 
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parents will feel that the safety of their children is secure. The care 
of the bus and the use of supplies are important factors in the economy 
and efficiency of the transportation system, and the driver is the one 
person who is responsible. A driver without the proper training and 
interest can be a source of much grief and worry to the school admin- 
istrator. 


Qualifications and Training.—School bus driving has been con- 
sidered a part-time job. Many states have been very slow in setting 
up standards for drivers which are high enough to be of any value in 
screening out those persons unfit for the work. In the absence of 
high standards and with school bus driving thought of as a part-time 
job, the school boards have looked upon the work as a handy man’s 
job to be given to someone who needs employment and is willing to 
work for very small wages. 

In most of the states the requirements for drivers are very meager. 
In some states there are no requirements except a license to drive a 
car, in others there are only minimum age requirements, and in a few 
there are other qualifications such as physical and moral fitness. The 
National Conference on School Transportation in 1948 studied the 
requirements for school bus drivers and made these recommenda- 
tions : 1° 


1. The driver should be at least sixteen years of age. 

2. The driver should pass a yearly physical examination given by a 
competent physician. j 

3. The driver should be of good moral character and emotionally 
stable. 

4. The driver should be trained and skilled in driving a bus and he 
should have a special license. 


The state of North Carolina has been using a great number of 
student drivers over a long period of time and has a very low accident 
rate. The requirements for a bus driver are tied in with the training 
program. The training of the drivers is a responsibility of the 
Department of Motor Vehicles. The state is divided into ten sections, 
and the State Safety Division appoints a representative for each 
section. This representative contacts all school principals and secures 
the names of all persons who want to take the course to be eligible 
to become school bus drivers. The candidate must be more than six- 
teen years of age, and it is preferred that he have an automobile 
driver's license and one year's driving experience. Each trainee must 

19 National Commission on Safety Education, "Standards and Training P 


for School Bus Drivers,” in Recommendations of National Conference on chool 
Transportation (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1949). 
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receive at least five hours of classroom instruction and pass an exami- 
nation based upon A Handbook for School Bus Drivers, prepared 
by the Department of Motor Vehicles. The topics treated in the 
handbook are as follows: 


l. Physical and mental qualifications of bus drivers. 

2. Personal qualifications, attitudes and their relation to safe school 
bus operation. 

3. Motor vehicle laws of the state. 

4. Responsibilities of handling a loaded bus and safe driving habits. 


The applicants must know the rules governing the most minute 
details—the driver's left hand must be placed at exactly the ten 
o'clock position on the steering wheel and the right hand at the three 
o'clock position ; the bus must not be backed one foot, even on a road 
free of all other cars, unless someone is at the back of the bus to direct 
the driver; the driver must send a person to look both ways and 
signal that the way is clear before crossing a railroad track, even 
though the crossing may be over a side track. 

Each candidate is given several trials at the wheel on the highway 
under supervision. The instructor must be convinced that the candi- 
date knows how to operate a bus safely at all times before the student 
is certified. 

Other states are experimenting with training school bus drivers." 
School administrators can make no greater contribution to safe, effi- 
cient, and economical transportation than that of selecting school bus 
drivers carefully and training them thoroughly.'* 


Supervision of Drivers.—Carefully selected and well trained 
drivers will not insure safe, efficient, and economical transportation 
of pupils. Drivers must be supervised. The administrator of the 
local school must assume this responsibility. He must see that the 
drivers obey the state laws and the rules and regulations of the board 
of education. The driver must detect needed repairs and report them 
to the proper officials. There are times when a driver will tend to 
neglect a minor repair which may grow into a serious problem. The 
driver should be required to keep his bus clean and in good working 
condition at all times. The administrator should accompany the 
driver over the routes at stated intervals and give close attention to 
all phases of the program. Proper supervision of the drivers will 
eliminate many problems connected with the transportation of pupils. 
If the drivers are aware of the fact that someone is checking up on 
their work, better results will be obtained. 

11 See D. P. Culp, “Bus Drivers Are Scientifically Trained in Alabama," Nation's 
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4. ScHooL Bus Коотеѕ 


There are many factors which enter into planning the school bus 
route. Local and state conditions determine to a great extent the 
procedures which will be followed in laying out the route. In most 
of the states the individual school system has the responsibility for 
planning and laying out the routes. However, in some states this 
is a local-county-state problem. For example, in North Carolina a 
member of the Transportation Division of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, a representative of the county administrative 
unit, and the local principal have joint responsibility for laying out 
bus routes. A similar plan is followed in Washington. 


Laws and Board Policies Affecting Routing.—In some states 
there are laws which help determine bus routes. The administrator 
should carefully study the state laws and see that they are carried out 
in every respect. In the absence of laws covering routing of buses, 
the board of education should establish certain rules and regulations 
to serve as a guide in laying out the routes. Among these rules and 
regulations the following should be considered : 

1. How far should children be required to walk? The distances 
specified by the state laws will vary from state to state, and, 
within a state, according to the ages of pupils. The most com- 
monly stated distance is 174 to 2% miles. 

2. What is the maximum time a child should be on the bus? 

3. What will be the length of routes? 

4. How many pupils will each bus carry ? 

5. Will the district own and operate its own buses or contract for 
transportation ? 

6. To what extent will auxiliary routes be used? 

7. What will be the opening and closing hours of the school ? 

8. Willa bus be required to make more than one trip? 

9. Where will the bus be stored? 


No doubt other policies will be needed to cover all the problems 
which may arise in any particular school district. 


Making the Transportation Map.—The administrator of the 
local school district is the logical person to develop the transportation 
map. He is the best authority on the enrollment, the pupil needs, and 
the roads of his school area."* A good map of the area will be needed 
for planning and administering the transportation program. The 

se portati stem is centralized in the State Department 
of Education, a ‘representative ‘the central office is аран for laying out 
the routes. Їп those cases, the principal of the school will be more familiar with 
local conditions than a state worker and should assist in this work. 
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maps should be large enough (at least 36" x 36") to make the neces- 
sary notations and show all roads. The different types of roads 
should be indicated. Children to be served should be spotted on the 
map, and bus stops indicated. All hazards, such as blind curves, 
railroads, bridges, and so forth, should be marked on the map. 

The final step is to determine a route schedule, mileage log, 
families to be served, distances pupils must walk to meet the bus, 
location of shelters, and condition of the roads. Buses should make 
trial runs so that minor adjustments can be made before the opening 
day of school. Each route should be marked by some symbol, and 
the number of the bus serving the route should be indicated. The 
principal should furnish each driver with the details of his route. 
Careful planning of routes will eliminate much trouble and insure 
more efficient and safe transportation of pupils. 


Types and Lengths of Routes.— The two general types of school 
bus routes are the “circular” or “loop,” and the “shoestring.” The 
circular or loop route usually begins at the school, makes a circle 
and returns to the school. The criticism of such a route is that those 
pupils who live near the school are loaded first and are hauled a greater 
distance than they live from school. The shoestring route is more 
popular since the bus is usually stored overnight at or near the end 
of the route. Those pupils who live the greatest distance from school 
will load first and those living nearest the school will load last. This 
method eliminates hauling full loads long distances. There are times 
when it is necessary to operate auxiliary buses to collect a few chil- 
dren who live long distances from the regular routes or those who 
may have to travel over roads not suitable for large buses. These 
auxiliary buses are usually smaller than those used on the regular 
routes. 

The length of bus routes varies and there is no set standard. In 
some communities it will be necessary to have buses traveling as much 
as thirty to forty miles or more a day; in other communities, the 
routes may not be over five or six miles in length. The two factors 
which usually determine the length of the route are the conditions 
of the roads and the density of population. No elementary school 
child should be expected to be on the bus longer than 45 minutes for 
a one-way trip, and no secondary school pupil longer than an hour. 

There are some schools which require buses to make double trips. 
In general, this practice is not desirable although it is economical. 
With such schedules, some pupils leave home too early and have idle 
time in the morning at school, and some pupils reach home very late 
after dismissal. 
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5. Tue Scuoor Bus FLEET 


Throughout the United States one will find many methods used 
in transporting pupils. Most school authorities will agree that the 
most satisfactory system is school ownership and operation. The two 
major problems connected with school ownership and operation are 
obtaining standard buses and executing an efficient maintenance 
program. 


Bus Standards.—In 1939 the National Conference on School Bus 
Standards developed some minimum uniform standards for school 
bus construction. These standards were revised and brought up to 
date by the National Conference on School Transportation in 1948.** 
These standards were developed cooperatively ; however, their adop- 
tion was an individual state responsibility. Those states which 
adopted the standards were assured of greater safety for the pupils 
being transported and, no doubt, saved a considerable amount of 
money in the procurement of school buses. Two major objectives, 
safety and economy, were vital factors in developing these standards. 
All “states legislatures should confer upon the proper regulatory 
agency the general obligation of setting up statewide rules and regu- 
lations governing school bus chassis, bodies, and equipment.” *° 


Maintenance of School Buses.—School bus maintenance varies 
among the different states. The method used to transport pupils 
determines to a great extent the maintenance program. In those 
school systems which contract for transportation, the buses are main- 
tained by private facilities. Some school units which own their own 
school buses have the maintenance work done in private garages, 
sometimes on contract prices but often at regular prices. Other units 
employ personnel to do all of the maintenance work, including major 
mechanical work. 

If the unit of administration is rather small and all buses come 
to a central school, the maintenance problem is rather simple. There 
can be a small school-operated garage which can take care of all 
maintenance problems. The personnel needed will be determined by 
the number of buses. In those systems, such as a county unit, which 
operate a number of schools there is a different problem. For ex- 
ample, in North Carolina some of the county units own and operate 
as many as 150 to 180 buses, serving as many as ten to twelve cen- 
tral schools. The practice followed in these counties is to construct 


14 Nati issi Safety Education, Minimum Standards for School 
Baier teen ke Waa р. С National Education Association, 1949) 
15 Ibid., p. 11. 
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and maintain one large central garage at which all major repair work 
is done. These counties also operate one or more service trucks 
which go to the several schools regularly and are also on call for 
minor repair and service work. These mechanics who operate the 
service trucks carry many spare parts and will make those repairs 
which can be made at the schools. Gasoline is usually provided by 
a gas truck which follows a regular schedule to all schools. During 
the summer months all buses are brought to the central garage for 
storage and overhaul work. This type of system will require one 
person to serve as director or supervisor of transportation, mechanics, 
and other personnel to keep the equipment in good condition. 

The maintenance cost per bus mile or per pupil for a unit which 
operates fifty or more buses may be carried at a lower cost than that 
of the unit which operates less than twelve buses. A study in New 
York showed that 20 per cent of the transportation cost could be 
saved by administering this service through a large intermediate 
administrative unit. Studies of county units made in Alabama, West 
Virginia, and North Carolina show great savings in the large-scale 
administration of the maintenance program." 


Records and Reports.—A good system of records and reports is 
essential for keeping buses in good repair as well as for meeting the 
legal requirements of the state. At this time it is very difficult to 
get accurate information on any phase of pupil transportation in the 
nation because the states fail to use а uniform system of records 
and reports. The United States Office of Education, at the request 
of the National Council of Chief State School Officers and the Associ- 
ation of School Business Officials, initiated a project to bring about 
more uniformity in all records and reports and appointed a special 
committee to develop a set of records and reports for pupil transpor- 
tation. This committee developed a complete set of records '* which 
should be used by all states. If such a system of records and reports 


were rk complete data on all phases of transportation could be 
secured, 


6. SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE 


Probably one of the most confused situations in regard to pupil 
transportation is that of insurance. This is to be expected because 
the transportation of pupils has grown rapidly in the past thirty years 


16W, P. McClure, "School Finance in Distri а, 
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and because there are wide variations of practices used in transport- 
ing pupils. Another important factor which causes this chaotic con- 
dition is the variety of types of legal authority on which school bus 
insurance rests. 


In some instances the legal status of a given type of school bus insurance 
comes from specific legislation which (а) may require the insurance to be 
carried; (b) may authorize it at the discretion of the board; or (с) may 
forbid it. At other times the law may confer upon the board some general 
power which seems to imply that a particular type of insurance for school 
buses is permissible ; or, on the contrary, it may name the powers of the board 
in such detail that mere failure to mention insurance seems to imply that 
the authority to provide it is not intended. In still other cases the law is so 
completely silent on the question that only judicial opinion and practice . . . 
provide whatever definition of status can be identifed. In some instances 
these seem to depend more upon what is assumed to be the proper sphere of 
school district authority than upon any clear-cut legislative basis.!* 


There are four major types of insurance to be considered in rela- 
tion to pupil transportation. They are liability, property damage, 
incurred loss such as collision, and fire and theft. 


Liability Insurance.—Shotld a school board carry liability insur- 
ance on publicly-owned school buses or require the owners to insure 
privately-owned school buses? Before this question can be answered, 
one would have to study the laws and court decisions of the particular 
state in which the school board functions. There are a few states 
which have enacted legislation requiring school boards to carry 
liability insurance, others have made it permissive, and, in still other 
states, no mention of it is made. In general a school board is a quasi- 
public corporation and has only such powers as have been assigned 
to it. An administrator serving in a particular state should become 
fully versed in the laws and court decisions of the state and act 
accordingly. à 

North Carolina and Alabama have self-insurance plans for liabil- 
ity. In Alabama the maximum payment is $5,400, and in North 
Carolina it is $600. In these states there are special boards which 
hear the particular case and recommend payments, which are made 
by state appropriations. 

Property Damage Insurance.— Property damage insurance pro- 


vides for the reimbursement to the owner for a loss he sustains as a 
result of damage done by a school bus. What has been said relative 
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to liability insurance may be repeated for property damage insurance. 
"In only a few states is property damage insurance mandatory, and 
in scarcely half the states can it be carried with (more or less) official 
sanction even on school buses that are publicly owned.” 1° 


Collision and Fire-Theft Insurance.— These types insure the 
reimbursement to the owner of the school bus, private or public, for 
any loss which may occur as a result of fire, theft, or damage in a 
wreck. In this type of insurance it is not a question of whether or 
not the board is liable, but it is a responsibility of the board to safe- 
guard the property of the school. The board of education may pur- 
chase insurance on school-owned buses to protect the district against 
losses just as it would purchase fire insurance on a school plant. The 
right of the board of education to purchase these types of insurance 
on privately-owned buses is not granted in some states, while in 
others it is permissible. 


7. Auxitiary Use or ScHooL Buses 


One of the problems confronting the school administrator is the 
use of school buses for school activities other than transporting pupils 
to and from schools. Some of the states prohibit the schools from 
using the buses to extend the instructional program beyond the school 
plant, and others consider this as a part of the regular transportation 
System. It would seem to be a sound policy to use school buses for 
all educational purposes. The teachers of many school systems would 
make use of more community resources if transportation facilities 
were available. 

It may be said that there is a trend in the direction of using school 
buses for educational purposes other than running on the regular 
schedules over the regular routes. Minnesota and West Virginia 
have authorized school boards to extend the use of school buses. The 
Citizens Committee which made a study of the educational program 
in North Carolina *" recommended а change in the law so the State 
Board of Education could set up rules and regulations which would 
permit the use of school buses for special uses, such as field trips, 
excursions, and so forth. 

"It is recognized that the use of school buses must be carefully 
safeguarded to prevent abuse and to avoid unnecessary interference 
with maintaining schedules." * These safeguards, however, should 

19 Ibid., p. 17. 
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come from the state board of education and not be in the legal struc- 
ture of the state. 


8. EVALUATION Or THE РОРП, TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 


Pupil transportation is a relatively new service provided by the 
public for improving the educational opportunities of all youth. There 
are many practices followed in the several states which are not neces- 
sarily sound. Some of these practices have been established to meet 
the requirements of certain laws of the states or policies of the state 
boards of education. On the other hand, in some states there are 
neither state laws nor policies which govern the practices followed 
in transporting pupils. If the system of transportation is to be the 
most effective, the best possible practices should be in effect on both 
the state and local levels. The framework of the transportation sys- 
tem must be based upon sound state laws which will meet the needs 
of the local schools. There are many of these state laws which should 
be similar throughout the whole nation. 

No system of pupil transportation should be continued for an in- 
definite period of time without a very thorough evaluation. This 
evaluation should be based upon the best information available at the 
time. If the system is found to be inferior in certain aspects, changes 
should be made to meet the present-day demands. There are certain 
criteria 2° which have been developed through study and experience 
that will be of much value to a school system in evaluating the total 
program. 


Topics For Stupy AND Discussion 


Trace the development of pupil transportation in your state. 

2. What schools may transport pupils in your state? . 

3. What factors have hindered or helped the growth of transportation 
of pupils in your state? 3 J 

4. Evaluate the plan used in your state {ог financing pupil transporta- 
tion, 

5. What are the qualifications of school bus drivers in your state? 

6. How are bus drivers trained in your state? Evaluate your method. 


— 


University of Colorado, 1951), for a detailed st on this subject. _ This study sets 
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7. What are the responsibilities of the local administrator in connection 
with pupil transportation ? 

8. How are bus routes laid out in your district ? 

9. What are the minimum standards for a school bus? 

0. Should school buses be used for other purposes than transporting 

pupils to and from school? Why? 

11. What are the laws in your state relative to insurance on school 
buses? 

12. Evaluate the transportation system in your state. What changes 

would you propose? Why? 
13. What transportation laws should be similar throughout the nation? 
14. How are funds for new school buses secured in your state? 
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Chapter 13 
OTHER AUXILIARY SERVICES 


A school which operates an educational program dedicated to the 
principle of educating the whole child in relation to his total environ- 
ment is committed to the concept that education is a community-wide 
function and project. This modern concept of the community school 
and the total educational program has brought many new services into 
the school for both children and adults. In many cases these new 
services or activities have arisen from within the school system ; 
others have been forced into the educational program by pressure 
from the community. In such a community school program, the 
administration must assume certain functions which were once 
thought not to be under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of 
schools. Some of these services have now become part of the regular 
school program, while others are more or less a joint school-com- 
munity program. Some of the more common special services, often 
called auxiliary services, are adult education, recreation, school health 
program, school lunch program, and numerous others peculiar to cer- 


tain communities. This chapter deals with some of the most common 
auxiliary services. 


1. Aputr Epucation 


There was a time in the history of our country when people be- 
lieved that public schools were maintained for the purpose of edu- 
cating only the children and youth of the country. Today, however, 
more and more persons are realizing that the public schools should 
function in the lives of all the people of the community. It is recog- 
nized today that adults must continue to learn because of the changes 
taking place in the world and in individuals as they grow older. 
Adults desire and need to keep on learning because their formal 
schooling covers only a fraction of the total educational potential. 

The adults of a community make up the governing body which 
controls the institutions. In every community there are two major 
groups of adults, those who have and those who do not have children 
in school. This latter group has no firsthand information concerning 
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the schools as they are being operated unless there is some form of 
adult education to secure their involvement. If there is no adult 
education in the community, a great many persons lose contact with 
and interest in public education. It is only through the keen interest 
of the citizens that the most effective education for children can be 
achieved. 

The main purpose of adult education, however, is not to build up a 
powerful force for public education, although this is very important, 
but to give the adult “opportunities to learn, discover, create, invent 
and participate in the rich on-going civilization which is our heritage 
as Americans.” * 


The Scope of Adult Education—The scope of adult education 
should be as broad as the interest of the citizens of any community. 
The trend is toward many and varied types of activities and forms 
of education to meet the needs of the people of the community. It 
may be a rural community where the interests would run toward 
those types of education which are peculiar to farm life; or it may be 
an urban community where the interests would be in recreation, hob- 
bies, or vocational work. There are no set courses to offer. As a 
matter of fact, a wide variety of courses and activities will come nearer 
to meeting the needs than a few highly specialized courses. Forums, 
reading clubs, lectures, shop work, homemaking, gardening, voca- 
tional subjects of all kinds, art, music, and so forth, are all highly 
desirable courses for adult education. 

Adults are not forced to attend classes and will not respond to 
learning situations unless they enjoy the learning. activities or feel 
that they are getting from the class something that is meaningful and 
worth while. Many persons will attend classes for the sheer enjoy- 
ment in learning something that they have always wanted to know 
but have not had the time to study. The personality of the teacher 
and the classroom methods will often determine the degree of success 
obtained from a particular course. In brief, the interests of the people 
must help establish the scope of the program. 


Organization for Adult Program.—The organization for an adult 
education program is somewhat different from the organization for a 
regular day school for children. The superintendent of schools must 
take an active part in setting up such a program ; through his leader- 
ship, an adult education council, made up of leaders from the differ- 
ent organizations of the community, should be organized to forward 
the work. Some of the organizations which may furnish representa- 


1J, W. Studebaker, “What Is Adult Education?" Adult Education Bulletin, XII 
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tives to the council are service clubs, churches, labor unions, women's 
clubs, grange and farm bureaus. 

The council should have the responsibility for surveying the com- 
munity to determine its needs and its resources for such a program 
and for helping to coordinate all the present programs operating in 
the area. In some communities there already exist adult programs 
sponsored by individual organizations; these should not be dupli- 
cated. The work of publicizing the project also should be in the 
hands of the council. The director of the program, secured through 
the cooperation of the council and the board of education and working 
with the aid of the council, should outline the program, secure the 
necessary personnel, and arrange for school facilities. The director 
has the responsibility of the direct operation of the program. Close 
cooperation between the council and the board of education is neces- 
sary. 


Financing the Program.— The financing of an adult education 
program will to a great extent depend upon the state and community. 
The laws of the state will determine whether or not the board of 
education can use tax monies for operating the program. In any 
event, it is a sound principle to have the local community organiza- 
tions and individuals help in bearing the costs, for it is partly through 
financial participation that interest will be secured. It must be stated, 
however, that the amount required for individual participation must 
not be so great that people will feel they cannot take part. The state, 
the board of education, the organizations of the community, and the 
participating individuals should all share in the cost of the program. 


2. Соммомітү RECREATION 


Recreation is that activity which we do voluntarily for our own 
enjoyment and satisfaction. It is closely associated with physical 
education programs in the public schools, and it is essential for our 
present and future health. The kind and amount of recreation vary 
with individuals. Some persons will want it to be very active while 
others will want it to be passive. Some will want group activity ; 
others will want individual activity.* 


Y Recreation and Education.— "Education for worthy use of leisure 
time" was included as a cardinal objective of education in 1918, and 
has been re-emphasized in many recent studies which deal with the 
purposes of public education. The idea of educating pupils to live 
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“here and now" has brought greater prominence to school recrea- 
tional programs. It is realized that boys and girls need recreation in 
their present-day educational program, and that adults, also, need 
some diversion in their daily life. 

“Increased recognition of the mental hygiene value of the absorb- 
ing interest and emotional release of recreative activities has given 
impetus to increased education for recreation." * Youth as well as 
adults are going at high speed from early morning until late at night. 
Long hours under continual high tension and excitement are defi- 
nitely injurious to the nervous system; this fact makes some form 
of diversion necessary. If education is to meet the needs of the human 
race in modern times, it must provide recreation for the youth and 
teach them the art of enjoying some form of activity other than their 
regular work. 

The public schools have an opportunity to teach youth many 
activities which are valuable for leisure time. The work done in 
classes dealing with art, music, crafts, and so forth, offers a rich 
opportunity for boys and girls to develop skill in certain activities 
which may well become hobbies for leisure time recreation in adult 
life. The proper introduction to the library may result in reading 
becoming a recreational activity for some individuals. Physical edu- : 
cation courses provide an opportunity to teach youth to enjoy group 
activity and physical exercise. Although this type of activity may 
be recreational for the person who works at a desk, it may not be 
appealing, on the other hand, to the surveyor who has walked miles 
during the day. The latter may prefer a quiet afternoon of reading in- 
stead. Thus, it may be said that recreation must involve many differ- 
ent activities to meet the needs and desires of all people. The public 
school has a responsibility to the youth and citizens of the com- 
munity to meet these needs. 


Providing Recreational Facilities.—Since what is recreational 
for one person may be work for another, а variety of recreational 
activities must be provided to meet the demands in any given com- 
munity. In general, most of the facilities needed for recreation in a 
community may be found at the school plant. A large school site 
can be laid out to take care of the group physical activities desired 
by many young people and some adults, and, at the same time, pro- 


vide a place for those who desire a period of relaxation under a shade 


tree enjoying a picnic lunch or a game of horseshoes. The site may 
have an outdoor theater where the whole family can enjoy a home- 
town play produced by those persons who enjoy acting on the stage. 


з Ibid., p. 129. 
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These and many other activities may be provided on the school 
grounds. 

The facilities within the school buildings are most desirable for 
recreational purposes. The library, shops, art rooms, gymnasium, 
agricultural rooms, home economics rooms, auditorium, and other 
places are suitable for recreational activities. In other words, the 
whole school plant (site and building) has those facilities needed for 
а good community recreational program. 


Administration of the Program.—A community recreational 
program does not just happen. It requires leadership to create the 
interest for the program and to secure the funds to operate the neces- 
sary activities. Since most of the facilities necessary for a good rec- 
reational program are centered in the public schools and are under 
the control of the board of education, the recreational program should 
be administered by the board of education through the superintendent 
of schools. A director of recreation should be employed by the board 
of education to direct the total recreational program, working under 
the superintendent of schools. The staff members necessary to con- 
duct the needed activities should be employed by the board of educa- 
tion just as teachers are employed. The director and workers should 
be trained for the particular work, and no person should be employed 
unless he has the necessary qualifications. A teacher is not neces- 
sarily a good person to employ for recreational work unless he has 
a particular contribution to make to the total program. 

Most boards of education do not have the finances to operate a 
year-round recreational program. The finances for the program must 
come from other sources, either private or public. There are some 
cities and small communities which levy a special tax for recreational 
purposes. In those cases the money should be turned over to the 
board of education for operating the program. There may be in- 
stances where the tax-levying authority may have to pay the rec- 
reational workers, but it should be understood that the workers are 
responsible to the superintendent of schools and, through him, to the 
board of education. 

In those communities which do not have a special tax for recrea- 
tion, the finances must be raised through community effort. A 
special advisory council may be desirable to help put over the total 
program. In either case, a good recreational program can be pro- 
vided in most communities if the existing facilities are used and if 
suitably trained personnel are employed to carry out the program. 
The program depends upon the administrator of the school and the 
director of the program. These persons must have the vision, the 
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interest, and the initiative to put into operation and maintain a pro- 
gram with many activities which will meet the interest needs of the 
citizens of the community. Citizens who play together will work 
together for a better place for all people to live. 


3. ScuooL HEALTH PROGRAM 


School health programs are relatively new in the American public 
schools. During World War I the Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, published by the National Education Association in 1918, 
listed “health” as the first major objective of secondary education. 
Had this committee been considering the objectives of public educa- 
tion, no doubt health would have remained as a major objective. The 
Educational Policies Commission in its report, The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy, emphasized the importance of health 
in the lives of all people. The American Council on Education in its 
publication, A Design for General Education, in 1944, also stressed 
health in the general education program. Improving one’s own 
health and sharing the responsibility for protecting the health of 
others are worthy aims of public education. World War II again 
brought to light the need for a sound school health program in every 
community throughout our country. 


Importance of a School Health Program.—In the First World 
War, the great number who were rejected for military service 
brought to the attention of the American people the poor health 
condition of the youth of our country. The same problem was again 
put before America during World War II, when more than six mil- 
lion out of seventeen million selectees were rejected by the military 
forces because of physical unfitness. The percentage of rejections 
during these two periods was about the same. This does not mean 
that no progress was made in improving the physical fitness of youth 
during this period, for the standards for military services were 
changed. It does mean, however, that approximately one third of 
the youth of our country do not meet the physical fitness requirements 
of the military services. These facts * point out the need for a better 
and more complete school health program for all youth. 

No other agency, except the home, has as great effect upon the 
health of children and adolescents as does the school, which can pro- 
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vide many activities and experiences necessary for the wholesome 
growth and development of the whole child. The school has the 
opportunity to guide and direct the health of youth because such 
activity has been recognized by most of the people of this country as 
one of the major purposes of public education. 


Functions of the School Health Program.—The principal func- 
tion of the school health program is to protect and promote the physi- 
cal and mental health and safety of the pupils. To see how the school 
can carry out this major objective it is necessary to consider the basic 
areas of the total health program because there are several distinct 
but closely related parts. "These basic parts have been listed in several 
different ways ° but may be classified as (1) healthful and safe en- 
vironment, (2) health services and guidance, (3) health and safety 
instruction, and (4) education for the handicapped." Each of the 
parts is of equal importance in the school program. 

A healthful and safe school environment involves many things 
essential to the school health program. Safe, comfortable, and sani- 
tary school plants must be properly planned, located, constructed, and 
maintained. Teachers must have optimum emotional and physical 
health if the child is to have good surroundings. The control of 
communicable diseases, elimination of the numerous causes of acci- 
dents, adjustment of curricula, operation of a good lunch program, 
elimination of worry and fear, and numerous other factors must be 
considered if the school environment is to be conducive to a success- 
ful school health program. 

Modern programs of health services have a broad scope. In some 
schools they may mean one thing, while in another school they mean 
many activities. In general, health services include (1) complete 
physical examination, (2) screening by teachers for defects and dis- 
eases, (3) immunization and vaccination, (4) summer round-up, 
(5) follow-up work, (6) recommendations for corrections of defects 
and, in some cases, corrective physical education, (7) recommenda- 
tions for treatment of cases, (8) first aid and care of emergency sick- 
ness, (9) dental work in some cases, (10) adequate and complete 
health records, and (11) psychological examinations. Although these 
activities are often considered outside of the strictly educational pro- 
gram of the school, they are as vital to the total growth and develop- 
ment program as anything which has been carried on for years in 
the regular school program. 


з See American Association of School Administrators, ор. cit, pp. 12 and 13; 
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The administrator should make provisions for complete health 
and physical examinations of all pupils. If possible, the examinations 
should be given at the beginning of the school year in order that the 
follow-up by the school nurse may be more effective. If the school 
has the services of the necessary professional personnel and the re- 
quired equipment, the examinations may be scheduled throughout the 
school year, since there are some parents who prefer to have certain 
corrections made during the summer months when school is not in 
session, If the school authorities must rely upon free services from 
local physicians and dentists, the examinations should be given in as 
short a period of time as possible. In any event, the elementary pupils 
should be examined annually and the secondary pupils at least every 
two years. 

If the school employs a physician and a dentist full or part time 
and a nurse full time, the responsibility of planning and directing 
the examinations should be assigned to them. The physician and 
dentist should conduct the examinations and be assisted by the nurse. 
The physical and health education personnel should also assist in con- 
ducting these examinations. They should assume the responsibility 
of weighing and measuring the pupils and act as recorders for the 
doctors. 

Screening by teachers for defects and diseases is an important part 
of a modern program of health services. The classroom teacher 
should have this responsibility and make the daily health inspections 
for beginning disease symptoms, defects, abnormal attitudes, and 
complaints of the pupils. Questionable cases should be checked by 
the school nurse or physician. Although the morning health inspec- 
tion adds to the teacher’s load, the value of the services makes it 
justifiable. The teacher knows each child and can detect minor ail- 
ments which can be checked, thereby eliminating some major health 
problem. If it is found that the teachers are not prepared to carry 
out the daily inspections, the nurse or physician should give them the 
necessary instructions. ў 

When diseases or medical or dental defects are found either by 
examination or by daily inspection, it is essential that something be 
done to make the necessary cures or corrections. Ла the main, parents 
must provide the remedial work. In cases of indigents, however, help 
must be given. In some few states the local schools are provided 


with funds for this purpose. A vast majority of schools, however, 


must secure funds from private or public agencies to care for indi- 
igent cases careful considera- 


gents. The school nurse should give ind | r 
tion and secure the cooperation of the parents, the pupils, and agencies 


giving the financial aid. 
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The summer round-up has become an important part of the school 
health services. In the early summer all children who will enter 
school for the first time in September are brought to the school for 
an examination and a check on vaccinations and immunizations. The 
parents should be given a complete report on the examination at this 
time and encouraged to carry out the recommendations immediately 
so the child will be ready for school on the opening date. A great 
number of schools make provisions for vaccinating those children who 
need it at the time of the round-up. The pupil's health card is started, 
and the school nurse has the responsibility of obtaining a medical 
history of each child at this time.” After the round-up, certain follow- 
up work should be done by the nurse during the summer months. 
The Parent-Teacher Association members, in most communities, will 
give much assistance in helping with the summer round-up. 

It is advisable that all pupils be vaccinated against smallpox. In 
cases where certain diseases occur in a community, it may be necessary 
to require every child attending school to be immunized. Of course, 
such requirement should be authorized by the board of education or 
controlling health authorities. Health education leaders should strive 
to have all parents immunize their children against the more common 
childhood diseases before they enter school. Many schools make 
arrangements for pupils to be immunized at cost through the school 
physician or through the city or county health officer. The consent 
of the parents in writing should always be obtained before a child 
is vaccinated or immunized by the school authorities. 

The health and safety instructional program may be made as broad 
and comprehensive as is desired. “Health is so vitally a part of all 
living experience that it is impossible to circumscribe the health teach- 
ing program with courses, plans, and study outlines." * Health habits, 
ideals, and attitudes of children are developed in daily living and 
through many activities. All classes—English, science, physical edu- 
cation, social sciences, and so forth—can and should make contribu- 
tions to the health instructional program. "This phase of the school 
health. program must be a concern of the total school personnel. 

It is important that the leaders of the public schools fully under- 
stand and know the nature and importance of these basic areas and 
coordinate them into a well-rounded school health program. The 


effectiveness of the program depends to a great extent upon the vision 
and interest of the administrator. 


Organization for the School Health Program.—The school 


health program requires more careful planning than many of the 


? See Chapter 17 of this book for an example of health 
* American Association of School Administrators, op. d. $ 
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traditional courses in the schools because it is one of the newer pro- 
grams. It cuts across subject-matter lines and services of the school 
and brings into the program many persons who have not been aware 
of the importance of a well-rounded health education program and 
who may not be in sympathy with breaking away from traditional 
subject-matter teaching. 

Another item which makes careful planning necessary is the great 
number of health agents and agencies in the community. Some of 
these are official; others are private. Although the school may never 
want to usurp the prerogatives of these agents and agencies, it is 
always necessary to coordinate them for a total health program. 
Such coordination requires skill and careful planning. The school 
administrator may be required to assume the leadership in this. 

There seem to be three distinct plans of organization for health 
education. One plan would give the board of education the authority 
and responsibility for operating the complete program. The school 
would finance all activities and provide the building facilities, equip- 
ment, and personnel. At the other extreme, the second plan would 
have the board of health assume all responsibilities for the school 
health program, with the school personnel working under its direc- 
tion.? 

It is questionable if either of these two extreme plans is desirable. 
The former would place such a financial burden upon the school that 
it is doubtful if all the activities necessary for a total program could 
be provided. There are, also, many people who believe that such a 
plan goes beyond the functions of the public school. The latter plan 
would also be subject to some serious objections from many school 
people. In the first place, there certainly would not be a close coor- 
dination between the different aspects of the program; the school, 
for example, would be expected to carry out the health instruction 
activities, and the public health department would carry out the health 
services. There would also be the problem of supervision of the 
school health environment. These and numerous other difficulties 
would be hard to solve if the board of health assumed complete con- 
trol and authority over the health program. 


There is a third plan, the school health council plan, which offers 


great opportunities for any community. The council is composed 


of representatives from the school (administrators and teachers), 
health organizations (official and private), and interested lay groups. 
With assistance from the school and community, the council works 
out the total program and assumes the financial responsibilities. This 
type of organization would create community-wide interest and sup- 


? Brownell, ор. cit, p. 136. 
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port and, at the same time, bring together more closely the profes- 
sional personnel of the school and the health department. 


The Personnel.—The size of the school unit and the extent of the 
school health program will determine the number and type of person- 
nel needed. It is impractical for the small district to employ all the 
personnel needed for a complete school health program. In some of 
the smaller administrative units, it would be a good practice for 
several adjoining communities to band together and employ special- 
ists to serve all schools. The specialists who may serve several 
smaller districts are the director of the school health program, the 
mental hygienist, the dentist, and the physician. The number of 
nurses would depend upon the number of schools which were cooper- 
ating in the program. 

Those school districts which enroll four thousand or more children 
should consider the employment of a complete staff. Such a staff 
would include three to five nurses (depending upon the number of 
school buildings), a mental hygienist, a physician, a dentist, and a 
public health educator to serve as the director of the program. 

The school health program will to a great extent depend upon 
the leadership of the chief administrator of the school system. Many 
superintendents of schools have established good health programs 
working under conditions which seemed almost impossible. The 
ability to obtain cooperation of all agencies and persons concerned is 
a forward step toward a sound program. Many state departments 
of education and state boards of health are cooperatively working 
together and employing personnel to work with the schools. The use 
of these state workers, such as mental hygienists, health educators, 
dentists, physicians, and nurses can give much assistance to the local 
school in organizing and operating the school health program. These 
specialists usually have had broad experiences. 


Financing the Program.—In theory, the school health program 
should be financed on the same basis as all other parts of the total 
school program, i.e., through taxation. The cost of health education 
should be considered as part of the total costs of the school, and 
money should be budgeted for this phase of the program. In practice, 
however, the tax-levying authorities in many places are not willing 
to consider the school health program as part of the total cost of 
education. The laws in some states may not permit some phases of 
the school health program to be financed by taxation. This may be 
the case in those states where the direction of the school health work 
is vested by law in the hands of the board of health. In general, how- 
ever, it may be said that the boards of education may adopt rules 
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and regulations which will place school health on the same basis as 
all other parts of the school program. 

If it is impossible to finance the program out of the regular school 
monies, then it will be necessary for local organizations to share in the 
cost. The school health council should help solve this problem. In 
some states there are special appropriations made by the general 
assemblies for financing school health programs. 


Evaluating the School Health Program.— The effectiveness of 
the school health program, like all other phases of public education, 
should be evaluated. This evaluation should be continuous and 
should be in terms of the aims and objectives of the program. The 
techniques used *° will depend upon the completeness of the program 
and the purposes of the evaluation. The health workers and other 
interested persons should determine the techniques and plans for the 
evaluation. Certainly, objective data should be secured from as many 
sources as possible in the whole community. Agencies operating 
in the community which are not directly connected with the health 
program but do cut across the total community should participate in 
the evaluation. Some of these agencies are welfare, youth organiza- 
tions, and churches. The health program should improve from year 
to year, and one of the best means of insuring this is the evaluation 
process. 


4. Ѕснооі LuNcH PROGRAMS 


The school lunch program has become an integral part of the 
public school program. In general, a desirable service is very slow 
in becoming a nationwide practice. 'The lunch program, or school 
cafeteria, has been an exception to this general rule because the pro- 
gram has spread like wildfire throughout the whole country. During 
the depression years of the 1930's, when many children were found 


to be undernourished, the school lunch idea received its first real im- 


petus. The teachers and parents cooperated in starting many low-cost 
ave one good meal during the 


programs so that some children might h i И 
day. Many of these early lunchrooms were poorly equipped, an 
the services of the workers were on a voluntary basis. Through the 
assistance of the federal government in paying lunchroom workers 
from W.P.A. funds and in giving surplus commodities, the school 
lunch became an integral part of the school program. The National 
School Lunch Act placed the school lunch program on a more perma- 
nent basis, and today it is the exceptional school which does not 
operate a good school cafeteria. 


19 See Brownell, of. cit., chap. xi, for a good 
in an evaluation of the school health program. 


discussion of techniques to be used 
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Functions of the Cafeteria.—The school cafeteria has an impor- 
tant function in the total educational program of this country. Well 
planned and properly prepared school lunches make an important con- 
tribution to the welfare of school children and, through them, to the 
whole community. The school is responsible for preparing and serv- 
ing wholesome food, and it is also expected to help children select 
adequate and well-balanced lunches. The children are taught desir- 
able table manners and proper eating habits. A good school cafeteria 
also plays an important role in the emotional lives of the children. 
A satisfying meal enjoyed in a pleasant environment has a great 
influence upon the attitude and behavior of an individual. All these 
factors tend to make for better health, which is one of the objectives 
of the total educational program. The administrator must help make 
it possible for the cafeteria or lunchroom to achieve its purposes. 


The Employed Personnel.—A prerequisite to the success of a 
cafeteria is good personnel. The number of employees needed de- 
pends upon the facilities and the number of children to be served. 
A school system which maintains several cafeterias will probably 
need a different personnel organization from that of the school system 
which has only one. The average county or city administrative unit 
should have one person in charge of all food programs. This person 
should have special training not only as a dietitian but also as an 
institutional food manager. He should have the responsibility and 
authority for the functional operation of all cafeterias. The employed 
personnel in each cafeteria should be responsible to this person, who 
may be known as the director of cafeterias. The director and the 
principal of the school should work in close harmony with one an- 
other. It would be advantageous for these two persons to agree on 
what are the responsibilities of each. In that way, the workers in 
the cafeteria would not be receiving conflicting orders. In the school 
system which operates only one cafeteria, the manager should be 
responsible to the principal. In this case there will not be any ques- 
tion about the line of authority. 

There are many responsibilities in the operation of the cafeteria. 
The main ones are menu-planning ; buying, storing, and preparing 
foods; cleaning ; record-keeping; and financial accounting. In the 
smaller schools, the manager will probably have to handle many of 
these himself, while in the larger schools there will be a special person 
for one or two jobs. A responsibility of the manager which is often 
neglected is the in-service training of employed personnel. A definite 
in-service program is one of the ways of improving the services of 
the lunchroom because many of the employed personnel will be un- 
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trained and inexperienced in handling foods in quantity. АП employ- 
ees should be required to present regular health certificates. This is 
required by most states for persons who handle food. The chief 
administrator should see that the cafeteria services are the best pos- 
sible for the school system. 


The Physical Facilities.—Since World War II lunchroom facili- 
ties have been greatly improved. The federal lunch subsidy plan has 
given such impetus to the whole program that schools are now plan- 
ning and constructing buildings which are designed specifically for 
cafeteria services. Up to this time the facilities used for cafeterias 
were often makeshifts except in some of the larger school systems. 
Today the school lunchroom is considered an integral part of the 
total school plant. 

The size of the cafeteria varies with the size of the school and the 
use made of the cafeteria by the community. In many smaller com- 
munities, the school cafeteria is becoming the center for community 
activities. These new facilities make it possible for community 
groups to meet around the banquet table for all types of gatherings. 

If the cafeteria is to serve the needs of the community as well as 
the pupils of the schools, it should be located in what is often called 
the “noisy area." It should be on the first floor, accessible to all 
users and to service drives for delivery purposes. If the cafeteria is 
housed in the central building, plans should be made so that the 
whole building will not have to be opened when the cafeteria is used 
by adults. Many schools are now constructing the cafeteria as a 
separate unit. In such cases attention must be given to student use 
in bad weather. Heating facilities should be so designed that the 
cafeteria may be heated separately when the remainder of the plant is 
not in use. 

The administrator must think of the cafeteria as being more than 
merely a place to “hand out a bowl of soup.” It is a food prepara- 
tion center and must meet all the sanitary requirements of the state. 
In planning the cafeteria facilities, many factors must be considered, 
such as (1) food preparation, (2) serving, (3) dishwashing, (4) 
storage, (5) refrigeration, (6) health and sanitary facilities for users 
and workers, (7) service space for receiving commodities, (8) dining 
space, and (9) management space" A well-planned cafeteria room 
or building and good equipment will add to the effectiveness of the 
program. Figure 16 shows the floor plan of a cafeteria for a high 


school of medium size. 


“ А » we, LXX 
11 Carl Payne, "Planning the School Lunchroom, School Executive, 
(February, 1951), 109, and (March, 1951), 115. 
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1 SER COUNTER 13 REFRIGERATOR 

2 MILK BOX 14 STORAGE 

3 COUNTER 15 Conte tts TABLE 
4 WASTE- GARBAGE CANS BELOW 16 coo TABLE 

5 COUNTER 17 RANGE 

6 DISH SINK 


18 ELECTRIC OVEN 


7 DISH WASHER 19 SALAD TABLE 

8 PROOF BOX FOR ROLLS 20 HOT WATER HEATER 
9 MIXER 2! TOILET 

10 DEEP FREEZE 22 DRESSING ROOM 

11 VEGETABLE SINK 23 DRESSING ROOM 

12 POTATO PEELER ?4 TOILET 


CAFETERIA RED Sm NGS HIGH SCHOOL 


Ficure 16.—Cafeteria Floor Plan for a High School of Medium Size. (Red Springs, 
N. C, Public Schools, and Beberstein, Bowles & Meacham, Inc, Architects & 
Engineers.) 
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Financing the Cafeteria.—The financing of the school cafeteria 
is a legitimate charge against the budget of the school system. In 
most cases, however, part of the operational costs for personnel and 
food are financed by the price of the meals. The other operational 
costs, such as electricity, water, and heat, are budget items of the 
school district. Federal support through reimbursement and the al- 
lotment of surplus commodities enables the cafeteria to serve well- 
balanced meals at a very low price even though part of the food costs 
and the wages of employed personnel must be secured from the 
charges for meals. The school cafeteria is at some disadvantage 
since meals are served only once a дау. Purchasing in quantity and 
good management, however, will permit a school system to make 
the necessary income and still serve meals at a very low cost. 

A few school systems lease the cafeteria to private individuals. 
In these cases the cafeterias are operated as money-making concerns. 
Federal reimbursements and surplus commodities are not available 
for such cafeterias. The operation of cafeterias in the public school 
as a private business is not considered to be a sound educational 
practice. 

As new school plants are constructed, the cost of the cafeteria unit 
is being considered as part of the regular capital outlay expenditure, 
This procedure enables the school to obtain a well planned cafeteria 
and furnish the services demanded of a modern school. 

The handling of the funds received from the sale of meals is a 
problem which should receive careful consideration. The practices 
which are followed will vary from school to school within a state. 
Some administrative units have central treasurers connected with the 
business department of the board of education who make all business 
transactions and keep all records. Other schools follow the practice 
of depositing all receipts with the central treasurers, and the directors 
of the cafeterias purchase the commodities and send all bills to the 
central treasurers for payment. In such situations a very careful 
budgetary procedure must be followed, or the deposits are likely to be 
overdrawn. In a school system operating several cafeterias, the 
director should have the responsibility of balancing the budget. The 
bookkeeper should work under his direction. à | 

Many county unit systems have found it desirable to permit each 
school to control the finances of its cafeteria under the supervision 
of the general director of cafeterias and the principal. Whatever 
system may be used, an accurate accounting and auditing of all funds 
should be required. The chief administrator has the responsibility of 
establishing a financial accounting method which meets the needs of 


the school system. 
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Some Suggestions for Operating an Efficient Cafeteria. The 
cafeteria of a school system can be a good connecting link between the 
school and the community, or it can be a source of discontent among 
the pupils and patrons. The following are some suggestions which 
may be of value in the operation of an efficient school cafeteria : 


L 
2. 


Employ a well trained manager and give him the responsibility 
and authority for the execution of the program. 

Establish a cafeteria committee with representatives from the 
pupils, the teachers, the administration, and the patrons to work 
with the manager as an advisory board. 

Formulate a sound financial control policy. 

Serve good, well balanced meals at the lowest price which will 
enable the financial obligations of the cafeteria to be met. 
Employ the best possible help and maintain an in-service train- 
ing program for all cafeteria workers. This in-service training 
program should be a responsibility of the manager. 

Provide free lunches for those pupils who possess certain basic 
requirements of need. A special committee should pass upon the 
eligibility of pupils to receive free meals. 


. Interpret the school lunch program to the staff, the pupils, 


and the parents. Many schools find it profitable to invite parents 
to come and eat with their children, 


. Keep a clean and sanitary cafeteria. 

. Give careful attention to the proper storage of commodities. 

. Make the cafeteria a delightful place for pupils to enjoy a meal. 
Encourage classroom teachers to help promote the lunch pro- 


gram as a part of the total educational program. 


. Provide the necessary sanitary facilities for children to wash 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


their hands before eating. 

Provide sanitary facilities for cafeteria workers. 

Permit and encourage community use of the cafeteria. 
Maintain a friendly atmosphere about the cafeteria at all times. 
Evaluate the lunchroom program constantly to determine exist- 
ing and future needs, 


These are not necessarily all the important points that one should 
consider in operating a good school cafeteria. The problem should 
be studied, and efforts should be made to give the lunch program the 
place which it deserves in the total educational program. 


Topics FoR Srupy anp Discussion 


1. What are the implications in the statement that education is a com- 
munity-wide function and project ? 
2. Why is adult education an important part of a modern school? 
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3. Make a list of the courses your school could offer in an adult educa- 
tional program. 
4. List the steps you would follow in organizing an adult educational 


program. 

5. How will an adult educational program help the regular school 
program? 

6. Work out in detail a proposed recreational program for your com- 
munity. 

7. How should the adult educational and recreational programs be 
financed? Why? 


8. Describe the organization you would propose to your community for 
operating an adult educational and recreational program. 
9. Make a case for the statement that recreation is a part of education. 
10. Whatare the functions of a school health program? 
11. Evaluate the school health program operating in your school. 
12. What schools should operate school lunch programs? Why? 
13. What should be the training of a cafeteria manager? 
14. What are the functions of a cafeteria in a public school? 
15. Evaluate the school lunch program in your school. What are some 
of the needed improvements ? 
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Chapter 14 
ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


There is no educational field in which more dramatic progress has 
been made in recent years than that of special education for excep- 
tional children. Local school programs, state services, legislative 
provisions, and even federal consideration of certain handicapped 
groups have stood out boldly as examples of educational development. 
Parents, parent-teacher associations, social welfare agencies, civic 
clubs, and women's organizations have often taken the initiative in 
bringing about the establishment of services for the exceptional child. 
Citizens’ organizations have often cooperated with educational lead- 
ers in securing legislation for special classes. Many state departments 
of education have added Special Education Divisions to provide stim- 
ulation, supervision, and consultative services оп a state-wide basis. 
"Thus special education for exceptional children is on the way to 
receiving the attention which it deserves in the total educational pro- 
gram of this country. 


1. Scope or $рЕстА1, EDUCATION 


Тһе first significant survey of special education came out of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The re- 
port of the Committee on Special Classes ' emphasized the importance 
of special classes to meet the needs of those boys and girls who do not 
fit into the general scheme of organized public education designed for 
the average person. Although all children differ in some degree, a 
vast majority of them have similar characteristics, ability, and 
physical fitness and are able to profit through the regular class work. 
There are, however, a great number of children who are markedly 
different from the so-called normal child whose educational needs 
will not be supplied in the regular class. 


Who Are Exceptional Children ?— There are various terms used 


to designate those groups of handicapped children who deviate mark- 
edly from an assumed norm. “Atypical,” "special," “handicapped,” 


1 White House Conference, Special Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted 
(New York: Century Co., 1931), p. 9, 
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and "exceptional" have been used. The word "exceptional" seems 
to be the term most frequently used as a collective designation of those 
children who cannot adjust to the school program without special 
services. The Forty-Ninth Y earbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education states that "exceptional children" is a "term being 
used to refer to those who deviate from what is supposed to be 
average in physical, mental, emotional, or social characteristics to 
such an extent that they require special educational services in order 
to develop to their maximum capacity.” * 

The Committee on Special Classes of the White House Conference 
of 1930 included under "the handicapped and the gifted children" 
the following groups : 


the deaf and hard of hearing 

the blind and partially seeing 

the crippled 

the speech defective 

the mentally retarded 

children of lowered vitality 

the gifted 

children with behavior problems (the nervous, the emotionally 
unstable, and the delinquent).* 


Although the above classification of handicapped and gifted chil- 
dren was made some twenty years ago, it does not differ to a great 
extent from the classification of exceptional children made by the 
National Society for the Study of Education in 1950. The different 
groups of exceptional children discussed in the Society's Yearbook 


are; 


1. Children with physical handicaps 
a) Crippled children—those with poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, 
congenital deformities, and other orthopedic handicaps— 
and children with cardiac difficulties, sometimes called 
“crippled” hearts. 
b) Children with impaired hearing—the congenitally deaf, 
the adventitiously deaf, and the hard of hearing. 
c) Children with visual impairments—the blind and the 
partially seeing. 
d) Children with speech handicaps. 
e) Children with other types of physical handicaps, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy, and endocrine disorders. 
? Yearbook Committee, "Basic Facts and Principles Dedi, Special Educa- 
earbook of the 


tion,” in The Education о Exceptional Children, Forty-Ninth 0k o 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II (Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1950), p. 3. 
3 White House erence, of. cit, р. 4. 


юмор жюгю 


зисһ аз 
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2. Children with mental deviations 

а) Children of low intelligence, including both the feeble- 
minded and those who are less seriously defective in intel- 
lectual development. 

b) Children with high intelligence, including both those with 
special talents and those who are superior in general 
intellectual abilities. 

3. Children with emotional or social maladjustments, including 
those with serious behavior disorders or emotional disturbances.* 


Edgar A. Doll points out that a child may have one or more 
handicaps. He asks, “How many blind children are also deaf, or 
also defective in speech?” There is a danger in trying to separate 
individuals on the basis of any one handicap, since many children have 
more than one. A child may be considered mentally retarded, and at 
the same time he may be handicapped more from a social maladjust- 
ment. If such a child is assigned to a class of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, his second handicap may be aggravated to such an extent that 
he may become a problem as a delinquent. 


Number of Exceptional Children.— It has been pointed out that 
every child is exceptional since he differs in some respect from every 
other child. There are, however, a great number who may be classi- 
fied as “exceptional children” in the light of the classifications made 
by the White House Conference Committee and the National Society 
for the Study of Education. The exact number of exceptional chil- 
dren is not known since no complete census has ever been taken. In 
1930 the White House Conference reported an estimate of 13,721,400 
such children in this country, distributed in different categories as 
shown in Table 12. 

A great number, as should be the case, were enrolled in public and 
private schools and state special schools. The above number did not 
include those exceptional children who were gifted or who were 
socially or emotionally maladjusted. 

Elise H. Martens of the United States Office of Education esti- 
mates that 12.4 per cent of all school children need special services." 
On that basis, there would be approximately 4,000,000 children who 
should have special educational services in order to develop to their 
maximum capacity. The educational goals for these children are the 
same as those for all children. To accomplish these goals for the 

E боне ор тонот of ЕЙ 1 for the Education о} Exceptional Chil 

J Ü of Effort for the Education of Exceptiona u- 
ту Pristine OF T oe E letin 1935, No. 7 ( erede es D. е Govern- 


* Elise Н. Martens, Needs of Exceptional Children, U. S. Office of Education, 
Leaflet No. 74 (Washington, D. C.: есе Printing Office, 1944), р. 4. 
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TABLE 12 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES * 


Handicaps Number 

КЕЛИНИНЕ Uu a oM 
Blind (children under 20 years of age) ..... 14,400 
Partially seeing (should be in sight-saving classés); 1.2.0.2) 50,000 
Impaired hearing ............... emere 3,000,000 
Crippled ....:.„„ аен E eed een meses nnn E ЛҮ А 300,000. 
Defective speech „а.н КККК КККК 1,000,000 
Tubercular .... ОЕ Е: 382,000 
Tubercular suspects .............. hmmm 850,000 
Damaged hearts .......... meme este tence wen ы! 1,000,000 
Undernourished ....... ж,ыр ЛКК three teins 6,000,000 
Behavior problems ..... eee nte 675,000 
Mentally retarded .............. mnn 450,000 
Total .... i: Eier ebur ТИЛЕДИ ЖЕР Mein she 13,721,400 


К UU бш НЫР EAT есы ыс 
* Source: White House Conference, Special Education: The Handicapped and the Gifted 
(New York: Century Co., 1931), p. 5. 


exceptional children, different means and facilities from those used 
by the regular school may be needed. The means or techniques used 
and the facilities needed will be determined, to a great extent, by the 
nature of the handicaps. 


2. Some REASONS FOR INCREASED INTEREST IN 
Spectral EDUCATION 


There are several reasons for the increased interest and activity 
in dealing with the problems of those pupils who deviate markedly 
from the normal. Until recent years, the education of the blind, the 
deaf, the physically maimed, the feeble-minded, the delinquent, and 
the emotionally unstable was almost exclusively confined to private 
and state schools. The treatment and education of the exceptional 
child was not even considered as a responsibility of the public schools. 
While the partially seeing, the hard of hearing, the defective in 
speech, the emotionally unstable, the less retarded mentally, and those 
of lowered vitality were admitted to the public schools, their failure 
to succeed in the traditional school work was regarded as unavoidable, 
not as preventable. Home instruction, remedial treatment, vocational 
training, and placement were not considered functions of the public 


schools, 
Early Development.—The changing of the philosophy of edu- 


i i i To the resi- 
cating the exceptional child has been a gradual process. 
dential schools for the blind and deaf were added the day classes. 
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These later developments were initiated for the most part in the 
large city systems. The Department of Special Education in the 
Detroit Public Schools was organized in 1899 and was apparently 
the first attempt to provide for the three groups of handicapped 
children in the public school system—the physically, mentally, and 
socially handicapped.” In April, 1913, Helen Smith, a teacher in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, gathered together a small group of partially 
seeing children for special class instruction. Her work "laid the 
foundation of the present-day national effort to make education pos- 
sible for partially seeing children by adapting curricula and educa- 
tional material to their needs." * In September, 1913, the second class 
of this type was started in Cleveland, Ohio. The first city to start a 
class for the gifted children was Louisville, Kentucky, in 1918. Table 
13 shows pioneer public-school classes for the various types of excep- 
tional children and the dates of establishments. 


TABLE 13 
Pioneer Рувілс-Ѕсноог, CLasses ror Various Types or EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN * 


Pioneer Cities in the Establishment of 


0. sa а] БЫШ Special Schools and Classes 


Mentally handicapped .............. Providence, 1896; Springfield (Mass.), 
1897 ; Chicago, 1898; Boston, 1899; New 
York, 1900; Philadelphia, 1901; Los 


Angeles, 1902. 
Boston, 1869. 
Chicago, 1900. 


Chicago, 1899; New York, 1906; Cleve- 
land, 1910; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
1913. 


Providence and Boston, 1908; Chicago 
and Rochester (N. Y.), 1909; New 
York and Hartford, 1910. 


New York, 1874; Cleveland, 1879. 


Gifted Louisville (Ky.), 1918, 
A 2:240: СЕЕ: 


* Source: Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organisation minis ; 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1944), тэта "rs Дын 


Deaf ог hard of hearing ............ 
Blind or partially seeing ............ 
Crippled or physically handicapped ... 


Anemic, tubercular ................ 


The larger cities had numbers of pupils in each of the various 
categories of handicaps and were financially able to pioneer in this 
work. Although the progress of the pupils proved the worth of the 

* Edward T. Meyers, A Survey of Sight-Saving Clas. n i Л 
No. 64 (New York: National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 1990), $105 


* White House Conference, op. cit., p. 118. 
* Ibid., р. 119. 
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projects, the movement, like other good movements, was slow to 
spread throughout the whole country. 


White House Conference .—The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection called by President Hoover had a com- 
mittee on Special Classes.'" The report of this committee was pub- 
lished in 1931 and gave much impetus to the whole field of education 
of exceptional children. This was the first time in the history of our 
country that a complete report or study covering every branch of 
special education was published. Although the figures quoted were 
estimates in many cases and did not contain information from the 
rural districts, they contained alarming facts which showed the peo- 
ple of America that there were millions of the youth of the country 
who were being denied an education. 

This report pointed out that the average individual considered 
special education as charity and the majority of persons engaged in 
educational work had no concept of the possibilities of the handicapped 
child if he were educated. Even the teachers and principals of the 
elementary schools had little interest in those pupils who were handi- 
capped. Today, twenty-odd years after this study, there are indica- 
tions that the persons engaged in education are beginning to see the 
value of special education for all types of handicapped children. 

The United States Office of Education ** reported that in 1948 
there were 378,059 exceptional children enrolled in special classes 
and schools, Of that number, 12,994 were receiving home instruc- 
tion and 11,332 were receiving instruction in hospitals. In 1939-40 
there were 313,722 exceptional children enrolled in special classes 
and schools? During this nine-year period the number of excep- 
tional children receiving education had increased over 17 per cent. 

In 1948 there were 1,459 city school systems which reported 
special educational services, while in 1939 there were only 729, This 
is an increase of 100 per cent. The 1948 report stated that “fewer 
pupils with handicaps were being educated in residential schools." p 
These data would seem to indicate that more consideration is being 
given to educating the exceptional children in their own home en- 


vironment. 


Jhi . cit, 
10 White House Conference, of. сї “Statistics of S ial School and 


" in Biennial Survey of Education in the 
y Government Printing Office, 1952), 


chap. v, p. 12. e v rt 
13 Elise Н. Martens and E. W. Foster, “Statistics of Special Schools and Classes 
i Shi „ 1939-40," Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
Slots 19550. [A D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1942), Vol. II, 
chap. v, p. 10. t 
13 Martens and Harris, op. cit, p. 2. 
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Table 14 shows the types and numbers of exceptional children 
enrolled in special classes in 1939-40 and 1947-48. 


TABLE 14 


Tyres AND NUMBER or EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ENROLLED IN SPECIAL CLASSES, 
1939-40 * Азр 1947-48 Y 


Number Enrolled 


Types 

1939-40 1947-48 

Blind and partially seeing .................... 8,875 8,276 
Deaf and hard of hearing .. 13,478 14,082 
Speech-defective 126,146 182,344 
Crippled 25,784 30,547 
Delicate 26,792 19,189 
Epileptic 499 390 
Mentally deficient ............ fef, 98,146 87,179 
Truants or behavior problems oix 10,477 15,340 
Mentally sited ra SENSE TIERE ETT, EE TE АД 3,255 20,712 
RELIÉ oM ER TE AA NACL UR E E 313,722 378,059 


* Elise H. Martens and E. W. Foster, “Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children, 1939-40," Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1939-40 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 10. 

Elise H. Martens and Catherine Harris, “Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children, 1947-48," Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 12. 


It is significant to note the great increase in the number of men- 
tally gifted children who are receiving special education. Likewise 
there is a tremendous increase in the number of children with defec- 
tive speech who are receiving special educational services. While 
there are several of the types with smaller enrollments in 1947-48 
than there were in 1939-40, the total number has increased. 

Although the number of exceptional children receiving an edu- 
cation in 1947-48 seems rather large, the number is small in com- 
parison with the total number reported needing special services by 
the White House Conference Committee or the number reported by 
Martens in 1944." 


Effects of World War II on Special Education.—The nation 
needed an unprecedented amount of manpower in the days following 
December 7, 1941, in order to fight the war and to produce an 
unbelievable amount of goods to aid the fighting men. During the 
time of the manpower shortage it was found how great a contribution 
could be made by those who before the war had been considered un- 
employable, uneducable, or unable to adjust to group authority. 


14 Martens, op. cit., p. 4. 
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The physically handicapped found their opportunity to take a place 
in producing the implements of war. The mentally or educationally 
retarded had their chance to serve in special training units, to learn 
to be fit for military service. The young offenders in armed forces 
were given expert guidance toward adjustment, and many civil 
offenders were given the opportunity to serve their country as an 
alternate to "serving time." The gifted were called upon as never 
before to exert their greatest efforts in military strategy, in scientific 
laboratories, and in industrial production centers where they could 
use their intellects and special talents to speed victory. Under the 
duress of war, in one way or another, exceptional youth and adults 
had their chance to give their best to the cause. 

After the weapons were laid down, some young men—and young 
women to a certain extent—came home blinded, deafened, crippled, 
emotionally disturbed, or with many adjustment problems. The 
necessity of a program of special education for these was brought to 
the foreground, and its application with increased emphasis to the 
needs of children was but a natural result. 


Effects of Re-Examination of Democratic Principles on Special 
Education.—In education as elsewhere, the last decade has brought 
about a re-examination of the application of our democratic principles. 
Many inconsistencies in the educational program of children have been 
iound. The constitutions of all states which make mention of educa- 
tion directly or indirectly guarantee free public education for children. 
They charge the legislatures to make provisions for educational 
programs. However, there are situations which make administration 
diffeult. Funds are appropriated and taxes legalized for educational 
services for nonexceptional children, but special funds must be sought 


in separate appropriations for the educational services necessary for 


exceptional children. School districts must provide for at least mini- 
mum services and educational programs for nonexceptional children, 
ams for the exceptional are left 


but services and educational progr 
to the discretion of school disiricts. Compulsory attendance laws for 
d in every state in the union, 


nonexceptional children have been enacte 1 
but most types of exceptional children are exempted from the provi- 


sions of such laws. 
Nonexceptional children may not be excluded from schools by 


boards of education; but exceptional children may be excluded, not 


because they are uneducable, but because, in the opinion of a board 


of education, a physical, mental, or emotional characteristic is detri- 
hildren. In recent years some states 


mental to the so-called normal c | 
are protecting the exceptional child from being excluded from schools. 
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For example, the laws in Ohio state that “по child shall be determined 
to be incapable of profiting substantially by further instruction if the 
(state) department of education shall find it feasible to provide for 
him in such district, or elsewhere in the public school system, special 
classes or schools, departments of special instruction or individual 
instruction through or by which he might profit substantially, accord- 
ing to his mental capacity as so determined." '* 

There is a growing feeling among the people that all children have 
a right to succeed as well as they can. The day has gone when we 
considered a child as property of the parents and the parents as 
having the sole responsibility for the child. Today there is an in- 
creasing conviction that the community and the state have a respon- 
sibility toward all children regardless of physical, mental, or social 
condition. We as adults must pass on to the younger generation the 
best we know, and the handicapped are a part of this younger gen- 
eration. The school system must educate each and every child to do 
his best, and anything short of this education is unjust treatment of 
the child. A child's being handicapped is no reason why he should 
not enjoy the privileges that other children of his community enjoy. 
The education of ail children is a responsibility of the community and 
state if we believe that every citizen has a right to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness." 


Present Legal Status.'" —Although special education, as provided 
by state laws, applies to all children who have serious handicaps de- 
manding special educational facilities, as late as 1949 no state made 
legal provisions to insure appropriate education for unusually gifted or 
talented children. In 1949 forty-one states had legal provisions 
authorizing or requiring school districts to make special education 
available to all handicapped children, and in thirty-four the state 
government helped to pay the extra cost for such education. State 
supervisory and consultative services to guide the state-wide program 
in special education are provided by twenty-three states, and eleven 
other states have established services under the powers granted to the 
chief state school officer. 

In 1948-49 twenty-five states allotted more than $15,000,000 to 
local districts as supplementary aid to assist in covering the excess 
cost of special education for handicapped children. The amount of 
money allotted to each ranged from less than $10,000 in one state to 
over $1,000,000 in seven different states. In a large majority of the 


s nme E ск Pane, sec. 4849-4, 
“lise H. Martens, State Legislation for Education of Exceptional Children, 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1949, No. 2 (Washington : : 
ernment Printing Office, 1949), pp. 28-32. NEN UIROS et 
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states the funds are earmarked and are appropriated only upon ap- 
proval of the state departments of education. The amount of money 
a state puts into the program of special education will determine the 
types of services offered. There were three different bases of opera- 
tion for special education for handicapped children financed in part 
by the thirty-four states. "These were special classes for schools, home 
instruction, and hospital instruction. If one compares the laws in 
force in 1949 with those of 1930, he can see the many advances being 
made in the education of the exceptional child. 


Current Philosophy on Special Education.—The principle that 
education is a state function is so generally accepted by educational 
leaders and has been upheld so often in the highest courts of the states 
that no further evidence is needed. It follows, then, that the state 
must make provisions for financing the total educational program, 
including special education for exceptional children. This may be 
done by shifting the entire burden to local school districts, by pro- 
viding for complete state financing, or by setting up a program sup- 
ported partially by the state and partially by local units of adminis- 
tration. If equality of educational opportunity within the state is to 
be made possible, at least some form of equalization of state funds 
is necessary. Whatever the method used, it is necessary to include 
the exceptional children in the financial needs of the local district. 

Almost unanimously accepted in the United States is the principle 
that state educational programs should function through the districts 
or local community schools. Community residents are in a better 
position to determine curriculum needs than are state authorities. 
Thus, local boards of education are given administrative freedom 
within a certain minimum state framework. Furthermore, the prin- 
ciple that no child should be deprived of the opportunity to be reared 
in his own home and educated in his own community unless other 
action is necessary for the protection of the child, society, or both is 
becoming increasingly accepted. "Only in the degree to which a 
school can adjust its instruction to satisfy the present real and per- 
sonal needs of all pupils can it hope to provide the conditions that 
lead to the larger objectives of preparation for an adjusted and ra 
fying adult life," ** If this be true, then the institutionalizing о 
special types of exceptional children should be permitted only as a 
last resort. BE oes 

There was a time when placing children im institutions where 
educational programs were made available could be regarded civ Set 

“ i z, п vf E ll May Learn, etin 
of the 7... s of the Educationally Net rool Point als, XXII (November, 
1939), 60. 
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ward step. There is a feeling today among the leaders in the fields 
of child growth and development, psychology, and school adminis- 
tration that the residential schools should be gradually eliminated in 
favor of special-class instruction in the regular day schools. There 
are some persons who favor a plan of organization which will permit 
the exceptional child to be in a regular heterogeneous group for part 
of the time and in a special class for the remainder of the time. There 
are, however, a great number of pupils who cannot attend any school 
and must be instructed in the home or in the hospital These cases 
should not be neglected. 


3. THe ApMiNIsTRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Under our present educational philosophy and practice, the local 
school district is the agency for establishing special education in the 
public school system. The leadership and administrative know-how 
should be qualities possessed by the local school superintendent. Re- 
gardless of whence the impetus for a program of special education 
comes, from interested civic groups, from laymen, from parents or 
parents' organizations, it will be the duty of the superintendent of 
schools as the executive officer of the board of education to implement 
the program from its beginning. 


Exceptional Children Must Be Located.—Usually nonexcep- 
tional children are sent to school by the parents, and no question of 
finding them is presented. Finding some exceptional children, how- 
ever, isa problem. It must be remembered that severely handicapped 
children are often kept at home by their parents because of a sense 
of shame or guilt, or because of overprotection, ignorance, or fear of 
ridicule. At times medical men who are not fully conversant with 
educational possibilities advise nonattendance. Unfortunately, there 
are teachers and administrators who, if the matter is left to their own 
discretion, will either discourage attendance or at least not stimulate 
parents to send children to school. No local school educational pro- 
gram can be considered successful if it does not know the location 
of every child. State legislation should make provisions for enumer- 
ating all children in each school district. By enumerating all children 
in a district, those who are not attending school can be surveyed to 
determine those who need special training. The enumeration should 
include not only children of school age but also those not yet old 
enough to enter school, in order to identify needs at an early age. The 
location of the exceptional child is the first step that must be taken to 
insure him an education, 
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Provisions for Adequate Diagnostic Services.—It is not only 
necessary to locate the child; it is also necessary to diagnose the type 
of exceptional child he is. The diagnostic services for the various 
types of exceptional children are not identical. Moreover, the regular 
public school teachers, supervisors, or administrators are not qualified 
to carry on many of these services. In some instances the diagnostic 
services required are not considered primarily a school function, as, 
for example, a medical examination or a diagnosis of an extreme case 
of juvenile delinquency. At times the school and other agencies must 
share in the total responsibility. Audiometric tests (Figure 17), 
vision tests, health examinations, and psychological tests should all 
be a part of the total diagnostic services. A special education pro- 
gram can be considered adequate only if it has available and utilizes 
the diagnostic services necessary to discover the required data upon 
which a well-rounded program can be built. Further contributions of 
such services would be the discovery of those conditions in children 
which are remediable and the indication of the treatment necessary 
to make possible either full or partial recovery. 


Provisions for Available Treatment Services.—It is important 
that a school system not only provide special education for all handi- 
capped children, but also that it make every effort to prevent con- 
ditions which cause children to need special education. Although the 
primary function of the school is to carry on an educational program, 
it cannot ignore a secondary function, that of encouraging and assist- 
ing other agencies to carry on their functions of treatment and pre- 
vention. There are many agencies in each community which deal 
with exceptional youth. The best results will be achieved through 
the cooperation of all of them. 


Special Facilities Need to Be Provided—If exceptional chil- 
dren are to receive an education adequate to meet their needs, certain 
special facilities will have to be provided. There may be requirements 
for special equipment, specially designed furniture, or other materials 
necessary to carry out the program (Figure 18). І Тһе administrator 
is the person responsible for seeing that these facilities are provided. 
These special facilities will depend upon the nature of the handicaps 
among the children to be educated. Transportation of a special type 
may be needed. Entrances to buildings and classrooms should һе 
such that wheel chairs may enter. These and many other extra facili- 
ties will be required for a complete program. 


18 Romaine P. Mackie, School Housing for Physically Handicapped Children, 
“United States Office of "Education, Bulletin. 1951, No. 17 (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1951). 
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Organization of the Instructional Program.— The class organi- 
zation for exceptional children in an adequate program is based pri- 
marily on the needs of the children, not upon administrative con- 
venience or financial cost. In planning for all children, all elements 
which contribute to their education must be taken into consideration. 
The size of classes, services rendered such as counseling, testing, and 
so forth, places where classes are taught, and the training of teachers 
depend upon the needs of the children of the district. An adequate 
program for exceptional children makes available a program as ex- 
tended as is provided for nonexceptional children. The burden of 
adjustment is the school’s responsibility, not the child’s. 


Length of Time for Special Education—How many years 
should a child attend a special class? The answer to this question 
depends upon the nature of the child’s handicap and the success he 
makes in the school. There are some persons who think that special 
education for children should be provided only through the elementary 
grades. There are many cases of exceptional children who should be 
provided not only elementary education but also secondary education. 
There are some cases in which pre-elementary education would prove 
to be very advantageous. The responsibility of the school begins 
when the child is old enough to profit from a type of special education, 
and the responsibility ends when the child has found an adequate 
way of adjustment and has been provided with an education which 
has taught him to accomplish better those desirable activities he will 
have in life. The goal should be to prepare each individual to be a 
useful citizen. Such citizenship includes making a living. This 
statement is made with the full realization that some children will 
never be able to earn a livelihood. 


Education for Parents and Other Adults.—It is obvious that 
parents and other adults coming into contact with exceptional children 
need considerable help in order to be reasonably successful in dealing 
with the handicapped. Many parents do not understand the problems 
of their children and will often unknowingly hinder the educational 
program which the school is executing. There should be a definite 
program for home-school cooperation and mutual understanding of 
what is being done in the school and how the parents may assist. 


Parent education is essential to a good educational program for excep- 
tional education. 


Classroom Teachers.—Probably the one most important factor in 
a special education program is the teacher in the classroom. A good 
teacher with very little equipment and even with a poor administrative 


Ficure 18.—Рирїїз in Sight-Saving Classes Require Specialized Equipment 
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setup can get fair results, but a good teacher with good equipment and 
good administration will produce much better results. Tt is essential 
that good teachers who are well trained in the particular type of 
special class work be secured. Children with special problems require 
teachers with special training. Today, teacher training institutions 
are offering many and varied types of training services for special- 
class teachers. No program will go far without a well trained person 
to work with the children. Not every teacher is suited and trained 
to do this special task. 


Financing the Program.— The cost of such diagnosis, treatment, 
and training as is carried on in special classes will exceed that for 
normal children in regular school work. In fact, when the problem 
of cost is considered, many school systems are reluctant to undertake 
what is necessary for an adequate special training program. There 
were thirty-four states in 1949 which made financial contribution to 
the local programs. In twenty of these states the legislative pro- 
visions are permissive for all types of special education, in twelve the 
legislative provisions are mandatory under certain conditions, and 
in two states the legislation is mandatory under all conditions." 
Although thirty-four states have legislation of some kind for financing 
of special education, some of these states are unable to operate a 
program because the legislatures fail to appropriate money to carry 
out the laws. 

There is not a set pattern for financing special education in the 
several states. For example, North Carolina has a permissive law to 
make an equitable reimbursement by the state for excess cost of 
instruction for the physically and mentally handicapped ; Oregon has 
a mandatory law for the state to pay excess costs up to one and one 
half times the per capita cost of educating nonhandicapped children ; 
and Illinois has a law which is permissive for the state to pay excess 
cost up to $300 per pupil for the physically handicapped, excess cost 
up to $190 per pupil for maladjusted, and excess cost up to $250 per 
pupil for mentally handicapped.*° 

In computing the cost for special education, it can be assumed that 
all the clinical and diagnostic service, as well as the usual education, 
should be charged to the cost oftraining. If the program of training 
is successful, these costs will eventually be deducted from the expense 
which society otherwise may have to bear for crime and delinquency, 
the care of patients in mental hospitals, the cost of welfare for crippled 
or physically handicapped who are unable to earn a living due to lack 

19 Martens, State Legislation for Education of Exceptional Children, op. cit., 


p. 26. 
2° Ibid., pp. 28-32. 
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of vocational training, and other exceptional cases of persons who are 
a burden on society. 


Resources Should Be Coordinated.—The problem of educational 
expense must be thoroughly understood by all the community agen- 
cies interested in child welfare. There are numerous agencies in each 
community and state which are interested in exceptional children, and 
these agencies should cooperate with the school in developing a com- 
plete program. This program must be accepted by all agencies as a 
preventive measure against needless expense in future years. Every 
care must be taken to make the program a child training project and 
not a program for a specific agency. In our democratic society every 
child has a right to a free public education, whether it be financed 
by local taxes, by local cooperating agencies, or by the state. 

Special education should not be isolated within the school system. 
It should be considered as part of the total elementary and secondary 
school program. The administrator of the school system should look 
upon special education as a part of the total and coordinate all re- 
sources within the school to the end that all children will receive an 
education. 


Evaluation of Program.—No educational program should con- 
tinue year after year without being evaluated in some way. It is 
realized that the results of a special educational program cannot be 
fully appraised until it has been in operation for several years. The 
administration, however, can provide some means of appraising the 
total program. A committee made up of citizens from local agencies 
interested in special education, teachers, parents and pupils concerned, 
and a representative from the administration should make an excellent 
group to study and appraise the whole program. 

The approach to appraisal should be as objective as possible. 
There are numerous things that a committee might study in light 
of the philosophy of the special education program operating in the 
local school. Some of the important aspects are as follows : 

1. To what extent is the program reaching all the exceptional 
children in the community ? 

2. To what extent is the program functioning for improving the 
welíare of each child ? 

3. To what extent is the instructional program helping the indi- 
viduals develop a "fuller and richer" life through participation 
in normal activities ? 

4. To what extent is adequate provision made for vocational educa- 
tion: 

5. To what extent is the total community participating in the pro- 
gram?’ 
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There will be many other aspects of a local program which will 
deserve careful consideration. Each community will have different 
problems. However, the chief aim of the committee should be to 
develop the best program possible for the community. 


Topics ror Srupy AND Discussion 


According to law, who are exceptional children in your state? 

What provisions are being made in your state and community for 

special education ? 

3. What agencies in your community are interested in special educa- 
tion? What program or programs of work do these agencies have? 

4. How is special education financed in your community or state? 

5. Givea short historical account of special education in your state. 

6. What are arguments for and against residential schools for handi- 

7 

8 


Ne 


capped children? 

. What are the types of special education needed in your community ? 
What procedures would you follow to find out how many excep- 
tional children are in your community ? 

9. What are the types of residential schools for exceptional children 
which are being operated in your state? How are they financed ? 
10. Work out a program of special education for a particular community. 
11. Would you organize a class for mentally gifted children in your 
community? Why? 
12. What specific training should a teacher of a special class have in re- 
gard to the exceptional child ? 
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PART V 
PUPIL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Chapter 15 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL CENSUS 
AND ATTENDANCE 


Education is a function of the state and each state has made laws 
concerning pupil attendance. While enforcement is a general respon- 
sibility of state education authorities, the administration of these laws 
is primarily the work of local administrators. In 1946 the National 
Education Association and the American Council on Education pub- 
lished the following statement : 

In 1940 there were 1,908,299 children aged six to fifteen and 5,196,510 aged 
five to seventeen not in any school. It would be a conservative estimate to say 
that there were at least three million children aged five to fifteen who were not 
in any school, but who should have been in school, both for their own good 
and for the good of the nation as a whole.* 


Such startling information should cause all local school adminis- 
trators to consider seriously the closely related problems of the school 
census and pupil attendance. 


1. Tue ScHooL Census 


The school census is the basis from which all child accounting must 
start. It is the first tabulation of eligible children in the school dis- 
trict. Although educators have given much emphasis to the impor- 
tance of the school census, in practice it has often been carelessly 
administered. 


The Purposes of the Census.—In the early history of the public 
school, the school census or enumeration was used as a basis for 
apportioning state school monies. In 1930 twelve states allocated 
state school monies solely on the basis of the census, and seventeen 
used the census together with other criteria. Today only five states 
use only the census to apportion all state school monies and thirteen 
others use the census as a means of apportioning part of the state 
funds. The tendency is to rely on other bases for apportioning state 
monies, 

! American Council on Education, Unfinished Business in American Education 
(Washington, D. С.: National Education iation, 1946), p. 26. 
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Although it is less frequently used for allocating state monies, 
there remain other important functions of the census, particularly on 
the local level of administration. Among the activities which depend 
on the census are: 


1. Determining the needed school plant program. 
2. Determining school attendance areas. 
3. Providing adequate transportation facilities. 
4. Projecting the program of educational services the school will 
need to provide. 
5. Enforcing the compulsory attendance and child labor laws. 
6. Establishing special education facilities such as classes for sight- 
saving and the hard of hearing. 
7. Analyzing the movement of population within the school district. 
8. Locating children who move into and out of the school district. 
9. Keeping posted on private school enrollment. 
10. Procuring information for various welfare agencies, courts, 


and public service divisions of the community. 


This list might be extended and many of the items could be com- 
bined. The activities listed, however, point out the value and impor- 
tance of an accurate record of all children in the community. 

Many administrators are not aware of the importance of the census 
other than as a means of apportioning state aid and fail to use it as 
the basis for all child accounting. 


Legality—The school census is provided for by state law in 
forty-two states. Arizona, California, Delaware, Indiana, Nevada, 
and New Jersey do not have laws requiring the school census al- 
though three of these states do make it permissive. There are many 
different age spans required in the several state laws, the most com- 
mon being six to twenty-one years, six to eighteen years, and five to 
fifteen years. Other age limits frequently prescribed are birth to 
twenty-one and five to twenty-one. The compulsory attendance ages 
show approximately the same variation as the ages covered by the 
censuses, 

It would seem that there should be some form of standardization 
of ages for both censuses and compulsory attendance laws throughout 
the whole of the United States. Effort has been made to standardize 
other records, such as financial accounting, but nothing has been done 
toward achieving uniform age spans for censuses and compulsory 
attendance. Certainly the school statistics would be more comparable 
if some uniformity could be secured. 

The census is taken every month of the year, although most fre- 
quently in the summer. The local school board or some agent is 
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usually designated to take the census and given the power to employ 
. some other person or persons to do the actual work. The annual 
census is used more than any other form. "There is a tendency, how- 
ever, toward using the continuous rather than the annual census. 


The Periodic Census.—The periodic census plan provides for a 
house-to-house canvass at some stated time, usually once each year. 
Under this plan, the board or agent required to take the census em- 
ploys enumerators or census takers for a few weeks to make a 
canvass for the purpose of securing the necessary data required by 
law on each child within the specified age span. These persons are 
usually paid a stipulated amount per day or per child enumerated and 
too often they are more interested in the pay than in the accuracy of 
the information. In a number of cases the periodic census is taken 
by a simple verification of the enrollment by telephone calls or notes 
from the parents. In other cases the principal or other designated 
person takes the enrollment and adds the names of the children who 
are of school age and not in school. Such a census is of little or 
no value. 

In those places that employ special enumerators, each one is usu- 
ally assigned a definite part of the district in which to make a house- 
to-house canvass. The enumerator uses a separate family blank for 
each family and lists all children who are of census age. 

There are many defects in the periodic method of taking the census. 
Accurate data concerning the children of the district can never be 
had except at the time the census is completed because people change 
residence, babies are born, and children die; as a result, the informa- 
tion is of little value in planning future programs. Often the census 
ages do not correspond with the legal school ages. The method of 
recording the data at the time the census is taken makes it difficult to 
use the information. Since the names of the pupils are listed by 
blocks, not alphabetically, and school enrollments are usually listed 
alphabetically by grades, a comparison is almost impossible without 
an undue amount of labor. ү 

In some cities the city directory method is used for taking the 
annual census. This plan provides for a listing of each street, block, 
and house address together with the persons who live there. These 
data are then assembled and used for general school planning. This 
method of taking the census requires much preplanning and has about 
the same value as the regular periodic census. } 

There is another form of the periodic census known as the regis- 
tration method. Using this plan, the census taker merely corrects 
the current annual census by adding those who have moved in and 
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subtracting those who have moved out, using the information obtained 
by the school enrollment at the beginning of each school year. 

If one analyzes the inadequacies of the periodic census and the 
labor and expense involved, he can see why practical school admin- 
istrators neglect it. It is a known fact that many school administra- 
tors do very little about the census except meet the minimum legal 
requirements. The periodic census fails to meet the needs of the 
modern school. 


The Continuous Census.—The periodic census has been aban- 
doned in many localities in favor of a more accurate method, the 
continuous census. A continuous census is kept up to date through- 
out the entire year and year after year, not merely taken each year 
or each half year. The inadequacies of the periodic census are elimi- 
nated in the continuous census. 

The continuous census has several characteristics. First, a master 
census card (Figure 19) is filled out and filed for each child. Figure 
19 shows the front and back of an individual census card, which should 
be filled out and filed for every child within the legal age span. If the 
laws do not require a record from birth, the authorities should extend 
the use of the card for all individuals from birth to the upper age 
limit. As births occur and as children move into the district, the 
individual card should be prepared. 

There are numerous ways of filing these individual cards. There 
will be at least two main classifications, live and dead files. The live 
file may be subdivided into preschool children, those in school (pub- 
lic and private), and those out of school (dropped and graduated). 
The dead file will be the records of those children who die, those who 
move from the district, and those who pass beyond the legal census 
age. 

The second characteristic is that various methods are used to 
locate each and every child within the district. Among these methods 
are regular reports : 


l. Of births from hospitals and birth registration authorities. 

2. From transfer companies, utilities, and other agencies which 
may contact people who move. 

‚ Of deaths from recognized authorities. 

From the city hostess or similar agent. 

Of transfers of all pupils from one school to another within 

districts. 

Of promotions and failures. 


From any and every source which may be able to furnish informa- 
tion. 


tnde фә 
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CENSUS CARD 195 .5 


Chattanooga Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


EmE. 0 02. 7960 оа о] 
Occupation 
BERE LLL LERNEN 
Now Lives With Relationship Employer 


еа а ол 


Address ~ Number, Street, City, State 


Friend or Relative Who Can Always Locate You 
Name Address Telephone 


Check Proof of Age (If New in Chattanooga Schools) Lives Inside Chattanooga City Limits 
1. Birth Certificate County of Residence 
2. Physician's Record 4. Bible Record 

3. Insurance Policy 5. Others 


Homeroom Teacher 
School Formerly Attended 


Child's Former Address 


Есова 19.—Individual Child Census Card 
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The third characteristic is that the department responsible for 
enforcement of the attendance laws should be the department respon- 
sible for keeping the census cards up to date. These two kinds of 
work are so closely allied that they should be administered from one 
office. 

The fourth characteristic is that the individual census card should 
be designed so that the same card may be used from the time of birth 
until the child reaches the upper age level required by law. 

The fifth characteristic is that a complete house-to-house canvass 
is undertaken to install a continuous census. It may be found ad- 
visable to have this canvass every five years to keep the records 
accurate. Every possible means should be taken to insure a complete 
and accurate census at all times. 

If the school is to be of the greatest value to the pupils and the 
whole community, it is imperative that a good continuous census be 
kept at all times. School administrators cannot plan for the future 
unless they have some bases for planning, including a knowledge of 
the potential needs. The census is a means of securing this informa- 
tion. There is much to be done in all local administrative units if 
the school census is really to become the instrument it was meant to 
be. Leadership in this area of school administration is essential and 
badly needed. 


2. Pupil ATTENDANCE 


The school census is the basis for enrolling all children in school. 
With an accurate continuing census in operation, each principal will 
know which children are supposed to be enrolled in school. His 
problem then becomes one of keeping all enrolled pupils in attendance. 


Importance of Regular Attendance.— Any discussion on the im- 
portance of regular attendance of pupils would involve the importance 
of public education. Education is and has long been regarded as the 
bulwark of a democratic form of government. In a democracy, the 
individual is considered the important element. The success of the 
individual, as well as of the democratic way of life, depends upon the 
education of the individual. The education of “all the children of all 
the people" has been a goal of the American people since the earliest 
days of the Republic. 

Irregular attendance has always been considered a loss to the 
individual child. A child must identify himself with the class of which 
he is a member before he can profit. This cannot be done if he is 
absent from school. The child who has been absent and returns does 
not possess “the sense of belonging to the group" which is so neces- 
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sary in his educational progress. The pupil who returns after several 
days’ absence usually finds that the school work is harder and be- 
comes frustrated. The result of such frustration is often failure; 
if this pattern is repeated, it may ultimately lead to his dropping out 
of school as soon as he reaches the compulsory age limit. Absence 
causes a loss not only to the individual but also to the whole class of 
which he is a member. The teacher will, and should, give more 
attention than usual to the pupil who was absent ; doing this, he gives 
less attention to the whole group. 

Irregular attendance is also a loss to the community, and, in turn, 
to the state and nation. Today approximately 40 per cent of all 
current educational expense is paid by the states. State money is 
usually apportioned to the local community upon some plan in which 
attendance is a factor. The money loss to a community is often as 
much as the salary of a teacher. This means that the local community 
must raise more money or do with fewer teachers. If the latter is 
the case, the teaching load will be much greater the following year, 
resulting in poor instruction for the group. 

Although regular attendance is highly important for the pupil and 
the community, there are times when a child should not be encouraged 
to attend school. If the child's presence at school may seriously en- 
danger his own health and that of his classmates, he should be kept 
athome. Itis not an uncommon practice, particularly in the elemen- 
tary school, to use artificial motives to secure regular attendance. 
Also, teachers are inclined to overemphasize the importance of regular 
attendance to the extent that children go to school when they are ill. 
Such practices are not in the best interests of all concerned. Regular 
attendance is desirable, but good judgment must be used so that chil- 
dren do not feel compelled to attend school when they would be 
better off at home. 


Compulsory Attendance Laws.—Compulsory education is almost 
as old as our country. Only thirty-five years after the first perma- 
ment English settlement was established at Jamestown, Virginia, 
the Massachusetts Colony in 1642 enacted the first compulsory edu- 
cation law in America. This law was colony-wide and provided that 
“The selectmen in every town shall have the power to take account of 
all parents and masters as to their children’s education and employ- 
ment. . . ," It is to be noted that the law of 1642 left the responsi- 
bility of education upon the parents and did not provide for school. 
It required the parents to see that their children were educated. F ive 
years later, in 1647, the law known as “the Old Deluder Satan Law 
was passed. This made education a responsibility of the community. 
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The law provided that every township having fifty householders must 
appoint a master within the town to teach all children to read and 
write. If the town had one hundred families or householders, it had 
to establish a grammar school. The law provided for assessing a fine 
of five pounds against the town if the act was not complied with. For 
that time, this was a large fine. 

While the two laws mentioned above were not compulsory attend- 
ance laws, they did pave the way for such a law to be passed in Massa- 
chusetts in 1852. By 1900 thirty-one states had enacted some form 
of compulsory attendance laws, The last state to pass a compulsory 
attendance law was Mississippi in 1918.* Cubberley points out that 
"the history of compulsory legislation in the states has been much 
the same everywhere. At first the laws were optional in character. 
. . . Later the law was made state-wide in application. . . ."* 

The earlier attendance laws provided for a short period of time 
for the child to be in school each year, and the age span required was 
very narrow. "Today there is a trend to increase the length of time 
the child must be in school each year and also make the span of years 
much greater. Many of the states require the child to attend the full 
term of school, and the age span most common is seven to sixteen 
years of age. In the earlier laws there were many exemptions; how- 
ever, today there is a tendency to tighten up the exemptions and force 
the child to attend school. In some states, such as New York, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio, good laws exist, and enforcement is relatively strict. 
On the other hand, in states such as Alabama and Mississippi, the 
law and its enforcement are weak. On the local level of administra- 
tion, there is a definite tendency to shift emphasis from penalties for 
violation of the law to preventive measures. It is much better to 
remove the cause than to enforce a penalty. 


The Attendance Officer. — The compulsory attendance laws have 
been the chief factor in the establishment of attendance departments 
in the public schools. The number of employed personnel in a de- 
partment will vary from a great number in a large city to a singl 
person in the smaller units. In general the laws provide for an at 
tendance officer for each administrative unit. 

The first attendance officer found in the schools was an officer of 
the law. It was thought that this person, usually an ex-policeman 
or some “hardboiled” politician who needed employment, should be 
se oo MEER S mt ын 
in the bulletin are: Florida and South Carolina, 1915; Texas, 1916, Alabama and 
Georgia, 1917; and Mississippi, 1918. 


? Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Administration (Boston: hton Mifflin 
Co, 1927), p. 687. аф — 
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one who would force boys and girls into school. His main job was 
to get from the schools reports of pupils who were absent an undue 
amount of time, and then proceed to bring these children back to 
school. Today in the modern school, attention is being given to re- 
moving the cause of nonattendance; therefore, a different type of 
individual is sought for the position. Although the authority to use 
the law to compel some persons to send their children to school is 
necessary, the work of the attendance officer is changing to such an 
extent that the position requires a person of special training. Reeder 
gives a comprehensive list of duties required of the present-day at- 
tendance officer. They are: 


1. To check the enrollment at the beginning of the school year 
with the census, and to secure the enrollment of all pupils of 
school age. 

2. To secure the cooperation of the officials and employees of 
private schools in enforcing the compulsory attendance laws. 

3. To make a prompt investigation of all cases of absence referred 
to him and to make a prompt report on the causes of the absence 
and the action taken in all absences investigated. 

4. To follow up transfers of pupils from one school to another 
in order that nonattendance may be reduced or eliminated. 

5. To know the school laws and school policies in order that he 
may work cooperatively with school officials and employees. 

6. To cooperate with all welfare, social, religious, and other 
agencies in promoting school attendance and the general welfare 
of the pupils. 

7. To make case studies of habitual truants. 

8. To take court action against truants and their parents when 
all other means have failed. 

9, То keep accurate records and to make daily, weekly, monthly, 
and annual reports of his activities and services to the school 
superintendent. 

10. To issue work permits to pupils eligible for them and to see 
that the child labor laws as they pertain to pupils are enforced.* 


There seems to be a trend toward combining all pupil personnel 
services such as attendance, census, medical, psychological, special 
classes, and so forth, into one major division of the school system. It 
is thought that such practice will make it possible to secure better 
trained personnel for all work. Yeager points out, 


Whatever the nature of the attendance department or the extent of the 


service given, care must be taken that the work does not become merely 


4 Ward С. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Administration (3d ed.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Copyright 1951), р. 460. Used by permission. 
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routine in nature. After all, the education and adjustment of the child should 
be an individual concern. He may become lost in a maze of routine which 
will identify him in relation to the system itself, but fail in the end results 
achieved.’ 


In the smaller school systems where only one or two persons are 
required for these special pupil services, a trained public health nurse 
seems to be the logical person for such a position. The nurse can get 
into the homes easily and is more likely to ascertain the cause of 
nonattendance. Frequently, nonattendance is due to illness, and a 
nurse is likely to be more sympathetic and helpful in such cases. With 
the aid of clerical help, a nurse would be able to do the work of both 
the attendance officer and the census department. At the present time 
there are a number of schools using the nurse for these special serv- 
ices, and all indications are that the programs are going forward 
better than under the plan of using an officer of the law. The visiting 
teacher and the school social worker are also being used in some 
school systems for this type of work. It is thought that one attend- 
ance officer, whether a nurse or a visiting teacher, should be employed 
or чу thousand to twelve hundred children enrolled in the public 
schools. 


Dropouts.—Another problem which should be a concern of school 
administrators and especially the attendance department is that of 
dropouts. Dropouts are those pupils who leave school for some rea- 
son as soon as they reach the upper age limit of the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. Recent studies reveal the principal causes to be (1) 
financial need, (2) failure in school, (3) being too old for the grade, 
(4) dislike for school—teachers and subjects, (5) narrow and re- 
quired curriculum, and (6) poor attendance enforcement. 

, Even in the United States where we boast of a high standard of 
living, financial status is an important factor in determining the 
length of time a pupil stays in school. Children stay in attendance 
longest at schools situated in wealthy districts, and for the least time 
at schools in poor districts. Although the economic status in recent 
years has been improved throughout the country, there still remains 
a large number of pupils who drop out of school before high school 
graduation. 

The pupil who is older than his classmates has usually failed one 
or more grades and become discouraged, and will probably drop out 
of school as soon as he reaches the upper age limit of the compulsory 
attendance law. If a retarded child reaches the compulsory age limit 


* William A. Yeager, Administration and the 7 $ & 
Bros, 1949), рр. 75-26. Pupil (New York: Harper 
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having failed one or more courses, he, too, is likely to retire from 
school. The school should do everything possible to help the indi- 
vidual child succeed. 

Dislike for school is a contributing factor in the decision of a 
great number of pupils to leave school. This dislike may be brought 
about by the attitude of the teacher toward the pupil, the subject which 
he is taking, or the school in general. The classroom teacher is in 
closest contact with the pupil and should be able to make him feel that 
he belongs to the group and that the school belongs in part to him. 
If this feeling is not present, the chances are greater that the pupil 
will leave school. 

A child who does not attend regularly loses interest in school and 
withdraws as soon as possible. Those schools which have good at- 
tendance departments and maintain regular attendance have fewer 
dropouts. The attendance officer should use every means possible to 
keep pupils in regular attendance, except when there are just reasons 
for being absent. 

The causes of pupils’ leaving schools are an indictment against the 
schools. It would seem that the schools are not meeting the needs 
of the boys and girls. To meet these needs, they must secure better 
prepared and more sincere teachers and change the curriculum to 
meet the needs of youth. 

The number of dropouts can be decreased when all the school’s 
personnel reconcile themselves to the fact that the schools are main- 
tained for the development of all children, not a select few. When 
this is realized, each child will be thought of as an individual and an 
effort will be made to meet his needs. Schools must also be made 
attractive and have the necessary materials and equipment for children. 


Improving Attendance.—Voluntary school attendance by pupils 
is the ideal, All known methods of obtaining voluntary attendance 
should be tried before invoking legal measures as provided by the 
compulsory attendance law. All activities of school administration 


should be directed toward making the school a desirable and attractive 


place for children and youth. Attractive, clean, safe, and comfortable 
-while educational program ; and 


physical surroundings ; a live, worth 
a group of well prepared teachers who respect and love children are 
essential factors for obtaining the desired voluntary attendance of 
pupils. 
To improve school attendance, one must know the many causes 
of nonattendance. Some of them are justifiable. Among the causes 
* Harl R. Douglass and Calvin Grieder, American Public Education (New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1948), p. 266. 
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more commonly listed in individual cases are (1) illness of the pupil 
or member of the family, (2) distance from school, (3) work at 
home, (4) death in the family, (5) slow progress or failure, (6) eco- 
nomic or social reason, (7) truancy, and (8) indifference of parents. 

The school itself may be the cause of nonattendance. In many 
schools that are staffed with teachers who are not well prepared for 
teaching, the children lose interest in school work and stay out for 
any reason. Other factors which may cause children to lose interest 
in school and stay away are (1) unattractive classroom, (2) unsani- 
tary conditions, (3) report cards and marking system, (4) lack of 
suitable activities, (5) poor social environment, (6) dominating and 
irritating teacher, and (7) “hidden” costs and lack of good clothing. 

The administration of any school system should make a careful 
study of pupil absences and then try to remedy the causes. There is 
no point in trying to force boys and girls to attend school when they 
do not want to attend because there is something wrong with the 
school. Children should be happy in their school and enjoy going to 
it. It is the responsibility of the community to maintain such a school 
for all its youth. 

There are, however, some pupils who are persistently absent from 
school regardless of what may be done by the school officials. These 
pupils are called truants. Detailed studies should be made of such 
cases, taking into consideration the pupil, his associates, his home, 
and his neighborhood. Such specialists as psychiatrists and medical 
authorities should help to diagnose these cases, for it is only by finding 
the cause that the problem can be solved. Since truancy often leads 
to crime, it is far better to eliminate the cause as early as possible. 

Although the use of rewards and punishments for improving at- 
tendance and tardiness is wrong psychologically, many schools con- 
tinue such practices as giving perfect attendance certificates, printing 
the names of those students who have not been absent or tardy during 
the month in the local or’ school newspaper, having contests between 
two or more rooms, and giving holidays to those pupils with perfect 
attendance records during the month. Some schools try to solve the 
problem of nonattendance and tardiness by penalties. Detention after 
school, withholding the privilege of making up work missed while 
absent, exclusion from certain activities, requiring excuses from par- 
ents, setting up "red tape" for admission to classes, and suspension 
are some of the penalties. The wisdom of using rewards and punish- 
ments is questionable. Some administrators have improved attend- 
ance by making a friendly telephone call or a visit to the home of the 
child who is tardy or absent. The authors believe that the problem 
of unnecessary nonattendance and tardiness can be improved by mak- 
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ing the activities, the educational program, and the total school en- 
vironment so interesting that pupils will not want to be late or absent. 

The records and report forms most widely used for recording and 
promoting attendance are the attendance register and teachers' re- 
ports of absence and tardiness. One type of attendance register, 
measuring about twelve by eighteen inches, is shown, in part, in 
Figure 20. 


Attendance Register 


— — — School 


Name of Teacher 


——= аа 
“ШЕР ЕТЕ КИЧЕН 


ШИШЕ 
1 ШИШЕ 


Ficure 20.—Attendance Register 


Many schools follow the practice of having the teachers report 


absences and tardiness to the principal's office at the beginning of each 
daily or half-day session so that the principal can check up on the 
attendance, Figure 21 shows a report that may be used in either the 
secondary or the elementary school. 


Teachers’ Report of Absences and Tardiness 


Ode Class or grade — — ————— — 


Test ЕВ ШЕНЕ 


Room No. ————————— 


Check time: А. M. — —— Р.М. 


peer I ШАРЕ 
NERO. Due. el 
Em o mmm 
ee aie 
ELI. eren 


Ficure 21.— Teacher's Report of Absences and Tardiness 
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3. Pupm TRANSFERS 


In any system of child accounting, provision must be made for the 
transfer of pupils within the administrative unit and from one ad- 
ministrative unit to another. This problem is much greater today 
when people are constantly moving from one place to another. If 
there is not an established state policy, the local administrative unit 
should set up a simple system. The principal of the school from 
which the child is leaving should make out the transfer slip (Figure 
22) in triplicate, mailing the original to the receiving principal, the 


TRANSFER CARD 
Public Schools 


(State) 


To 
Address 


who has been enrolled in the __ grade of 
(Name of Pupil) 


school of this district, is moving to your district. He (she) 
reports that he (she) will live at 


(Address) 
Please return this card when he (she) has enrolled in your school. A tran- 
script will be sent upon request. 


(Signature of Principal) 


(Address) 


Figure 22.—The Transfer Card 


duplicate to the census office, and retaining the third copy. When 
the child reports to the new school, the receiving principal should 
make a note of the date of enrollment and forward the original slip 
to the census office. If the child does not report to the receiving 
school in a reasonable time, the principal can set the machinery in 
motion to locate the child. After the census office has received the 
original and duplicate copies of the transfer slips, the correct notation 
may be made on the individual census card and filed. 

The transfer system seems simple, but still there are many pupils 
"Jost" for weeks as far as the school is concerned. A transfer card 
will also give the receiving school some information relative to grade 
placement of the child and enable the school to help the child make 
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needed adjustments. Whatever system may be used, the child's in- 
terest should be of paramount importance. 


Work Permits.— Child labor control is the responsibility of the 
several states. Most states have some form of child labor laws, al- 
though they are very weak in a number of them. The responsibility 
for issuing work permits is a local problem. It is the duty of the 
board of education or the superintendent of schools to designate a 
place where work permits will be issued. Yeager says, 


In general, employment certificates are of four types: (1) those furnished 
children who desire to work before and/or after school and on Saturday, 
usually restricted to street trades, as selling papers; (2) vacation permits to 
work at specified occupations while school is not in session; (3) permits to * 
work during regular school hours under certain conditions, as age or type of 
occupation, often with the proviso that between certain ages the child shall 
attend continuation school; and (4) evidence of age completion of a required 
minimum education.” 


The procedure for obtaining a work permit usually involves getting 
(1) a statement promising employment, (2) a school certificate, and 
(3) an age certificate. The statement promising employment is ob- 
tained by the pupil from the prospective employer. Then the pupil 
and his parent, guardian, or custodian go to the school which the 
child has attended and obtain the school certificate. Figure 23 shows 
such certificate which is used by many schools. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


(City or town and state) 


(Name of school) 
of the th grade, can read 


This certifies __— 
(name of minor) 


and write legibly simple sentences. This also certifies that according to the 


records of this school, and in my belief, the said - 
(name of minor) 


was born at —— ——— in on the 
(name of city or town) (name of country) 
and is now ———————————T—- old. 
(date) (number of years and months) 


f t or guardian) 
bored Residence) 


Signature of Teacher ———_—_—_ aT 


Name of Principal —— — —————————— 
а 
Figure 23.—School Certificate for Work Permit 


т Yeager, op. cit, p. 108. 
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The pupil then takes the promise of employment and the school 
certificate to the superintendent of school or the designated person 
to obtain the age certificate. Figure 24 shows an age certificate which 
is often used. 


AGE CERTIFICATE 
This certifies that I am (father, mother, guardian, or custodian) of 
and that he (or she) was born at — 
(name of minor) (name of town or 


Iud pot 
city) (name of county) (name) 


КО е иии toe (ld. 
(day of birth and year of birth) (number of years and months) 


(Signature of parent, guardian or custodian) 


(City or town) (date) 
There personally appeared before me the above named 


(name of person signing) 


and made oath that the foregoing certificate by -— — — — à signed is true to 
(him or her) 


the best of his (or her) knowledge. I hereby approve the foregoing certificate 


of height _______, weight. — 1 ., com- 
(name of minor) (feet and inches) (pounds) 


pletion: .. — .— . , hair having no sufficient reason to doubt 
(fair or dark) (color) 


he (or she) is the age therein certified. 


(Signature of officer) 


FIGURE 24.—Age Certificate for Work Permit 


After the age certificate has been obtained, the minor is given a 
work permit. The age and work certificates are signed in duplicate; 
one copy of each is sent to the state labor department and the other 
retained by the minor. The minor gives the age and school certificates 
and the work permit to the employer, who holds them as long as the 
minor is in his employment. Whenever the minor leaves the job, 
the certificates should be returned to the minor or mailed to the super- 
intendent of school. 

If many youths are given work permits and drop out of school 
before the completion of the twelve-year course, the local school au- 
thorities should develop some type of evening classes so that these 
persons can complete the regular high school program. Today it is 
hard for a person to obtain a desirable position without a high school 
education. Although youth may be given work permits, the district 
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still has the responsibility to see that they can continue their formal 
education. 


4. EXPULSION AND SUSPENSION 


The school laws of each state give the local school board authority 
to expel a student when his presence may be detrimental to the welfare 
of the whole school. Some of the specific reasons given for expulsion 
are dishonesty, immorality, general misbehavior, and flagrant viola- 
tion of the school rules and regulations. 

Suspension for a short period of time is used by some school ad- 
ministrators as a disciplinary measure. In some cases approval of 
the board of education is necessary before a child may be suspended. 
Unless the rules and regulations of the board establish that the 
board must act upon all cases of suspension, the administrator has 
the legal right to suspend a student. 

Neither expulsion nor suspension solves the problem. Students 
who may warrant either expulsion or suspension are usually those 
who do not object to being out of school. The school may be relieved 
by using these methods of discipline, but the community will not be 
relieved of its obligation. Often youths who are expelled or suspended 
become delinquents of the worst type. Since expulsion and suspen- 
sion fail to solve the problem, it would seem that the school should 
seek to find and eliminate the cause of a pupil's erring. The school 
is maintained to develop the whole child. To find out the reason why 
a boy or girl will not conform and then to correct the situation are 
responsibilities of the school. 


5. Law ENFORCEMENT AND THE SCHOOL Снп» 


The public school is in a strategic position to help promote proper 
conduct by youth in a community. Its resources of trained personnel 
and facilities can be of utmost value. In every community there will 
be one or more youths whose behavior will lead to their arrest ; the 
school authorities should cooperate with the law enforcement agencies 
in attempts to rehabilitate these unfortunates. 

In many communities there are no juvenile courts to handle these 
cases, and young offenders are brought before judges who do not 
understand some of their problems. The school leaders can render 
an important service to the courts and the youths by helping (1 ) estab- 
lish the facts of the case, (2) arrange parole custody, (3) rehabilitate 
the offenders, and (4) educate the citizens of the community on pre- 
ventive and remedial measures against juvenile delinquency. 

в Harlan L. Hagman, The Administration of American Public Schools 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951), p. 237 


(New 
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Even if the leadership of the schools and its cooperation with the 
law enforcement authorities rehabilitate only a few, the efforts will 
not have been in vain. A rehabilitated youth is a far greater asset 
to the community and the state, in terms of money, than a criminal 
in a penal institution. 


Topics ror Stupy AND DISCUSSION 


1. Which states use the school census as the basis for apportioning 
state money ? 

2. What are the provisions for the school census as provided by your 
state laws? 

3. Must the local administrator in your state make provisions for a 
continuing census ? 

4. How could a state put into operation a continuing census throughout 
the state? 

5. What is the best time of the year to make a house-to-house canvass 
for census purposes? Why ? 

6. Why is the census neglected by many local administrators? 

7. What percentage of the pupils who are enrolled in your state are in 
the elementary school? The high school? 

8. Evaluate the compulsory attendance laws of your state. 

9. Make a list of the qualifications you would look for in selecting 
an attendance officer. 

0. Evaluate the system used for transferring students in your state. 

1. Make a study of the absences in your school for the past two years. 
What could your school do to reduce the number of absences ? 

12. Make a study of the dropouts in your school over the past five years. 
What are the causes for pupils’ leaving school ? 

13. What are the regulations for issuing work permits in your state? 

14, bres what condition may a child be expelled from school in your 
state 

15. What can a teaching force do to reduce dropouts? What can it do 
to reduce truancy ? 
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Chapter 16 
ADMISSION, CLASSIFICATION, AND PROMOTION 


The problems concerning admission, classification, and promotion 
of pupils have multiplied as the curriculums have become more com- 
plex and as the number of school children has increased. Public edu- 
cation, it is considered today, should be concerned with the education 
of the whole child. The acceptance of the principle of individual dif- 
ferences in contrast to mass education has caused the administrator to 
give serious consideration to all pupil personnel problems and espe- 
cially to those pertaining to admission, classification, and promotion. 


1. ADMISSION 


Admission of the pupil into the school system is the first step 
toward recognizing him as an individual. Each and every child is 
admitted upon an individual basis, whether it be in nursery school, 
kindergarten, elementary school, or secondary school. Among the 
factors that must be considered before admission at each educational 
level are age, health or physical fitness, ability, and achievement. 
While achievement is usually thought of in reference to admission to 
the secondary schools, it is definitely a problem at all levels. 


Age Requirements.—Although many educators object to the use 
of the chronological age as the basis for admission to school, it re- 
mains as the one legal determining factor which must be considered. 
State laws require school attendance by all children within certain 
age limits, and some states make school attendance permissible outside 
these limits. "The compulsory attendance laws, although they vary 
among the several states, usually provide that children must attend 
school between the ages seven and sixteen years. These are statu- 
tory laws. In most of the states the constitutions give the ages 
within which children may attend school. The ages are generally six 
up to twenty-one years. Some states specifically state that the child 
must be six on or before a certain date, usually December 1, if he is 
to enter school in September. This makes the child five years, nine 
months old at the opening of school. The above procedure is fol- 
lowed in those places which have annual promotion. If the promo- 
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tion plan is on the semiannual basis, there are two different dates. 
The board of education may set up rules and regulations concerning 
entrance so long as these do not conflict with state laws or the state 
constitution. 

If nursery schools and kindergartens are provided for by state 
laws, the requirements will be stated. The age for admission to 
kindergarten is usually five years. The ages for entering the nursery 
school are usually set at from two to four years, depending upon the 
type of nursery school. Unfortunately, few of the states provide for 
kindergartens and fewer provide for nursery schools. In many sec- 
tions of the country these preprimary schools are run as private or 
semiprivate institutions. No doubt the time is close at hand when 
the nursery school and kindergarten will become a regular part of the 
public school program in most of the states. 

There are no legal age limits for entering the secondary schools. 
Although twenty-one years of age is the upper limit authorized by the 
constitution or statutory law in most states for free public education, 
one often finds older students enrolled in the high schools. These 
students have been delayed in going up the educational ladder and are 
permitted to finish the high school program in the public school. 
Oftentimes they are charged tuition. Since World War II there 
have been a number of persons over twenty-one who have returned 
and finished high school. As a general rule, however, most students 
finish their high school program at approximately eighteen years. 


Other Admission Requirements.— Health or physical fitness is 
often considered as an admission requirement—particularly in the 
preprimary and first grade. Most states require that all children. be 
vaccinated against smallpox before being admitted. An increasing 
number of schools encourage a complete physical examination. These 
examinations are often conducted under the auspices of the local 
Parent-Teacher Association with the aid of local health authorities, 
and are usually given in early summer 80 that proper steps may be 
taken to improve the physical condition of each child in time for school. 
As a general rule, these round-up programs are more of a service 
than a required procedure set by law. Most schools today require a 
birth certificate for entrance to the preprimary or elementary school. 
This procedure is followed in order that verification of age may be 
made on the pupil's school record. у 

In a few schools there are other entrance requirements, such as 
reading readiness, social maturity, and general intelligence. In s 
secondary schools, the completion of the elementary program T t т 
requirement for admission, although many of the secondary schools 
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take pupils on trial promotion from the elementary school. The 
junior high school has had a great deal to do with breaking down the 
old rigid practice of requiring the completion of the elementary pro- 
gram for admission to the high school It has been only a few 
years, comparatively speaking, since pupils had to pass an examination 
on the elementary subjects before being able to enter the secondary 
school program. At that time admission to the high school was 
based upon subject matter achievement. Today one finds many other 
factors, such as age, social maturity, and mental ability, given careful 
consideration. "There are even some persons who believe a pupil 
should be placed in the secondary school when he is fourteen or fifteen 
years of age regardless of achievement and other factors. The high 
school must work out a program to meet the needs of these pupils. 


Transfers.—More than in previous times, Americans seem to be 
on the move. Many children attend three or four schools during a 
period of as many years. Such a pupil may be expected to carry a 
transfer certificate from the school of last attendance, furnishing the 
receiving school with sufficient data for his admission and assignment. 
The receiving school should secure a copy of the pupil's cumulative 
record from the school last attended. Although there should be cer- 
tain admission requirements for each school, the procedure should 
not be so complicated that it will hinder the acceptance of the child. 
The new child will encounter many problems in changing schools 
even without excessive admission requirements. Pupils who trans- 
fer should be assigned to a school home as quickly as possible. А 
number of smaller city systems require each pupil who transfers into 
the school after opening date to report to the central administrative 
office for assignment. Such a procedure makes for immediate grade 
assignment and will help keep the teaching load adjusted. As a 
general policy, a pupil should be assigned to the same grade or sub- 
jects he was taking in the school from which he transferred. 


2. CLASSIFICATION 


The administrator has always been confronted with the problem of 
adjusting the schools to serve the needs of the pupils. Even before 
the schools were divided into grades, this adjustment problem was 
present. Dividing the schools into grades helped solve some prob- 
lems related to textbooks, facilities, materials and methods, but, at 
the same time, another problem was created. This new problem is 
the "lock step” system. The “lock step” system, including what is 
known as “grade standards,” has made it almost impossible to meet 
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the needs of the individual pupil. Too often, administrators have 
been content to make the individual try to adjust to the school * in- 
stead of adjusting the school to the pupil. The individual differences 
of pupils within any age group, subject class, or grade make it neces- 
sary for the administration to provide some means for respecting 
those differences. 


Instructional Plans.—Plans for meeting the needs of the indi- 
vidual child have been proposed and tried out. Around 1920, a plan 
of individual instruction for elementary children within a grade was 
inaugurated at Winnetka, Illinois." The curriculum for each grade 
was divided into two parts—the common essentials and group ac- 
tivities. The common essentials—the items of knowledge and the 
skills considered necessary for all pupils—were divided into units or 
“goals.” Assignment sheets, work sheets, diagnostic practice tests, 
and final tests were provided for each unit. Each child worked at his 
own rate for the mastery of each unit. When the individual had 
mastered the unit (shown by a 100 per cent rating on the final test), 
he proceeded to the next unit of work, The group activities were 
designed as part of the pupil’s work each day and centered around 
arts and crafts, music, physical education, and the like, with no stand- 
ardized goals to be met. These group activities were to give the 
socializing experiences which the child did not get in working with 
the common essentials. . 

Another attempt to individualize classroom work is the unit plan 
of teaching. The units of work are organized around a comprehen- 
sive and significant aspect of our environment, of science, of art, ot 
of conduct. The unit plan is a teaching procedure and requires 
no changes in the school organization. There have been many adap- 
tations of the unit method, such as the project, activity, and problem 
assignments. Today, a great number of schools are using the un- 
graded primary units as a means of adjusting the school to the 
individual. 

All these methods are distinct departures from the traditional sub- 
ject matter recitation type of teaching. The unit method of teaching 
has had great influence in the elementary and secondary schools by 
focusing attention upon the organization of the subject matter for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of the individual pupils. It is thought 


1 The term “school” is used here to mean teachers, methods of instruction, courses, 


les, 2 5 ds of rticular grade or subject. J 
Ир Сш etim, “Bure fndividual System as Developed Aser 
Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences. Twenty-Fourth Year 5 йге 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II (Bloomington, Ill. : 


School Publishing Co., 1925), p. 79. 
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that the unit method has also had influence upon the curriculum being 
offered in many schools. Effort has been made continually to change 
the curriculum in the schools to meet the needs of all youth. 

Adjustment of the instructional program to meet the needs of the 
individual is not only possible through a changed curriculum but 
also possible through techniques of instruction. The Implementation 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals has made the following suggestions relating to techniques of 
instruction for meeting individual needs : 


1. Emphasis on the concrete and specific in terms of both problems 

and materials, 

2. Instruction directed toward the satisfaction of more immediate 

and clearly recognized needs. 

3. The desirability of increasing the opportunity for more continu- 
ous and longer contact with teachers in order to provide more 
adequate guidance. 

- Less exclusive dependence upon conventional printed materials. 

5. Greater use of out-of-school resources through the medium of 

the field trip. 

Greater utilization of visual and auditory aids. 

- Organization of learning units around life problems rather than 
around subjects.? 


A 


ма 


These suggestions, if followed, would certainly improve the quality 
of instruction and help solve many adjustment problems. The school 
would come nearer to meeting the needs of the individual by assisting 
him in the solution of his problems. 


Summer Schools.—Many school districts operate summer schools 
as a means of adjusting the schools to the pupils. These schools, 
however, are operated primarily for students who have failed or for 
those who wish to make additional credits to complete high school in 
three years. There are many elementary and high school pupils who 
are required to attend summer school because teachers think they 
have not measured up to the standard of the particular grade or sub- 
ject. It is interesting to note how well children succeed in summer 
school after haying done poorly in the regular term. The writers have 
always questioned the advisability of sending pupils to summer school 
because of failure in the regular term. There is a type of summer 
school which would be profitable for all pupils but it is not the tradi- 
tional subject matter school. The summer school, in short, is a rather 
poor method of adjusting the school to the needs of the individuals. 


3 National Association of Secondary School Principals, Implementation Com- 


mittee, Life Adjustment Educati Ew ; T s 
Security Agency, 1948), p ro ion for Every Youth (Washington, D. C.: Federal 
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Grouping.—Grouping students by some means other than chrono- 
logical age has been a point of discussion among educational leaders 
for the past three decades. It is rather unusual to find a professional 
book which does not have a treatise on homogeneous grouping. In 
most cases, homogeneous grouping has meant grouping pupils ac- 
cording to mental ability or achievement of subject matter. Mental 
ability has usually been determined by group tests or teachers' judg- 
ment, and achievement by standardized or teacher-made tests and/or 
teachers' judgments. In the final analysis, all these factors depend 
to a great extent upon subject matter achievement. If subject matter 
achievement is the complete goal of education, grouping according to 
achievement and ability may make mass instruction easier. Many 
teachers prefer homogeneous ability grouping because they believe in- 
struction can be carried on without regard to individuals. However, 
a homogeneous group for fifth grade reading might be quite heter- 
ogeneous for fifth grade arithmetic. 

Some persons will argue for homogeneous grouping. The argu- 
ments usually consist of the following : 


1. Heterogeneous groups are usually taught by the same methods 
as used with homogeneous groups. 

Grouping saves the teachers' time and energy. 

More subject matter is covered in the same period of time. 

Poor students are not discouraged. 

Specially trained teachers can be employed for poorer pupils. 

A homogeneous group can be taught as an individual. 

The brighter pupils are encouraged. 

Loafing on the part of superior pupils is reduced or eliminated. 


Qo ON unc Ben к 


There certainly are arguments against homogeneous grouping. 
Daugherty, Gorman, and Phillips listed the following nine: 


1. An adequate basis for grouping has not been scientifically deter- 
mined. 

2. Ability grouping does not approach real life situations in any 
respect. 

3. Ability grouping develops class distinctions—a sense of inferior- 
ity in the lower group and a feeling of superiority in the upper 
group; a stigma is attached to the lower group. 

4. Ability is specific, therefore it is impossible to form groups that 
are homogeneous in each of the various subjects, with a single 
general classification. 

5. Grouping on the basis of special ability is not practical from an 
administrative viewpoint. 

6. The curriculum is not adjusted to the different levels of ability 
represented by the groups. 
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7. Ability grouping causes jealousy and resentment on the part of 
pupils and parents. 

8. Teachers are not trained to teach effectively groups at the various 
levels of achievements. 

9. Ability grouping causes an undesirable competitive spirit between 
pupils, and in some cases between teachers and patrons.* 


Although ability grouping is now looked on with much disfavor, 
there are some situations that make it necessary to have some form of 
grouping other than one based on chronological age. For example, 
if a school has some six or eight pupils whose mental abilities are so 
low that they can achieve but little in subject matter, it would be well 
to place them in a situation where they can have a specially trained 
teacher. A number of schools group together those pupils who need 
applied work in certain areas such as mathematics. In the same way, 
those pupils who plan to attend college are often grouped together for 
particular courses. There are also times when a number of pupils 
may be placed in a temporary group for special help or remedial work. 
After receiving the special assistance, these pupils return to the regu- 
lar class. In these situations the stigma often attached to a low ability 
grouping does not appear. Administrators must remember that chil- 
dren are human beings and must be treated as such. 

There are teachers who group children for certain work within the 
regular class. A teacher may have a group of four working on one 
project and another group on another project. The children in these 
groups, however, should not work together on all projects. What 
may be a good team in reading may not be grouped correctly for the 
social sciences. A pupil who may be doing poor work in one subject 
may be doing superior work in another sub ject. If methods of group- 
ing are used wisely, the classroom instruction will be facilitated. 

Classification of pupils for instructional purposes is generally ap- 
proved, although differences of Opinion exist as to the best basis. 
Most professional people agree that successful grouping does not result 
from chance. Much opposition exists to classifying pupils on the 
bases of mental ability and/or achievement, Chronological age and 
social maturity are two closely related factors and are reasonable 
bases for classification of pupils. Children of similar maturity will 
usually have similar interests and abilities, Although these factors 
may be similar, no two children are alike. The schools must respect 
the individuality of each child and do everything possible which will 
assure his success. The school must make the adjustment that may 

* J. H. Daugherty, F. Н. Gorman, and C. A. Phillips, Elementary School Organ- 


ization and Management (New York: The Macmillan Co. Copyright 1936), p. 265. 
Used by permission, 
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be necessary in its instructional or organizational plans. The inte- 
grating and differentiating functions of education must be kept in 
mind when classifying pupils of any school level. 


Class Size.— Class size is a definite plan of adjusting the school 
to meet the needs of the individual. Some twenty-five years ago 
there seemed to be a tendency to increase the number of pupils as- 
signed to a class. This practice continued during the depression 
years, the cost of operation of the school no doubt being the de- 
ciding factor. There were some studies made during that time which 
showed that pupil achievement in subject matter was as great in 
large classes as in small classes. Мапу persons feel, however, that 
subject matter achievement should not be the sole basis for evaluating 
the relative merits of small and large classes. If one considers educa- 
tion to be more than mere mastery of subject matter, then class size 
is an important factor. There seems to be agreement among both 
teachers and parents that smaller classes make it possible to meet 
better the social, emotional, academic, and physical needs of children. 
Certainly small classes offer a greater opportunity to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of children. 

The United States Office of Education recently obtained the opin- 
ions of 504 high school teachers of English, mathematics, and social 
studies on class size. These teachers were from all sizes of cities 
scattered throughout the country. It was reported that 


(1) current practice indicates the average number of pupils per class is 
now twenty-nine to thirty, (2) nine out of ten teachers whose class size now 
averages thirty or more pupils would decrease each class by eight pupils, 
(3) the most frequently mentioned reason for smaller classes is more adequate 
time for attention to the individual pupil, and (4) an ideal class consists of 
twenty-five pupils." 


At the present time, the best size of class is not known. The 
pupil-teacher ratio varies from state to state and from school system 
to school system within the state. Accrediting associations have en- 
couraged a pupil-teacher ratio for high schools of no more than twenty- 
five to опе. Some states are trying to reduce class size through 
teacher allotments, by reducing the average daily attendance required 
for each teaching unit. The class size cannot be settled by the adop- 
tion of a set of principles; the ability of the community or state to 
finance greater educational facilities seems to be the determining 


5 Dora V. Smith, Class Size in High School English (Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
versity of Mi ta Press, 1931). ^ 
e Ellsworth "Tompkins, What Teachers Say About Class Size, U. S. Office of 
NP Circular No. 311 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
» р. 38. 
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factor. In most cases there is no danger, except in isolated schools, 
of having the classes too small. It would seem that a pupil-teacher 
ratio of twenty-five to one in either the elementary or secondary school 
is desirable. 


3. Promotion 


'The promotion of pupils is one of the most important problems 
confronting teachers and administrators. The effects of promotion 
upon the child and home are lasting and may be for good or evil. A 
failure may be the turning point in a pupil’s life. It may cause him 
to put forth more effort and do better school work, or it may cause 
him to take the opposite attitude. Failure is a serious problem in 
the life of any person. The philosophy one has concerning public 
education definitely affects his thinking on the question of promotions. 
Promotional practices are directly dependent upon the organization, 
the administration, the curriculum, and the instruction carried on in 
a school system. 


Principles of Promotion.—One of the things that is often neg- 
lected by the administration of a school system is a positive promo- 
tion policy. So often, each teacher has his own ideas of the promotion 
policies which should prevail and proceeds to put these policies into 
practice. These ideas may parallel or may be directly opposite to 
those of the teacher across the hall. The result is that the pupils are 
caught between two different practices and become discouraged and 
bewildered. In 1931 the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association emphasized the importance of a 
school system's adopting uniform procedures for the promotion of 
children.' It is a known fact that a great number of our school 
Systems fail to have any policy concerning promotion, much less a 
uniform promotional plan used by all teachers. It may be said that 
a poor plan would be better than no plan. 

Each school unit should cooperatively work out definite promotion 
policies to be followed by all teachers throughout the school system. 
These policies should be made known to all pupils and patrons of the 
school so that there will be no misunderstandings by anyone con- 
cerned. 

The principles Proposed by the subcommittee of the Department 
of Superintendence in 1931 are worth repeating and considering in 


any school system. These six principles, which should be considered 
as a whole, are as follows: 


* National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, Five Unifying 


Factors in American Education. Ninth Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: The Asso. 
ciation, 1931), p. 17 ,D. C: 
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A. Promotion should be decided on the basis of the individual pupil. 

B. Promotion should be on the basis of many factors. The final decision 
as to whether a particular pupil should be promoted should rest not merely 
on academic accomplishments, but on what will result in the greatest good to 
the all-around development of the individual. 

C. In order that promotion procedures may be more or less uniform 
throughout a particular school system, a definite set of factors should be 
agreed upon which each teacher will take into consideration in forming his 
judgment as to whether or not a particular pupil should be promoted. 

D. Criteria for promotion must take into consideration the curriculum 
offerings of the next higher grade or unit and the flexibility of its organiza- 
tion, its courses of study and its methods. 

E. It is the duty of the next higher grade or unit to accept pupils who are 
properly promoted to it from the lower grade or unit and to adopt its work 
to fit the needs of those pupils. 

F. Promotion procedures demand continuous analysis and study of cumu- 
lative pupil case history records in order that refinement of procedure may 
result and guesswork and conjecture be reduced to a minimum.* 


It may be seen that these principles stress the individual pupil 
and his needs, not merely the requirements of subject matter, and are 
based on a consideration of the whole child. Whatever plan of pro- 
motion is worked out in a school system, each and every child should 
be considered as an individual and allowed to proceed in accordance 
with his ability and achievement. The instruction in grade, unit, or 
class should be so planned that all children will succeed. 


One Hundred Per Cent Plan.— There are schools today which 
follow what is known as the one hundred per cent promotion plan. 
'This provides for so many years (twelve in most cases) of school 
experience, during which all children move along with their age group 
without regard to subject matter achievement. Social maturity is 
the criterion for grouping. Under this plan the so-called "grade 
level" is abandoned, and groups are designated as the "first year 
group," "fifth year group,” or “twelfth year group,” and so forth. 
"This plan of promotion really considers the development of the whole 
child, not merely subject achievement, as the major concern of the 
School. When administrators, teachers, and parents realize that chil- 
dren grow in all ways each day and each year and that the total 
growth is the important problem of the school, the one hundred per 
cent promotion plan will be considered and probably will be adopted 


on a much wider scale. 


Trial Promotion.—Trial promotion is an administrative scheme 
of giving those pupils who fail or those who are known as "border- 


* [bid., pp. 18-20. 
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line" cases a chance in the next higher grade or subject. Experiments 
show that a large percentage of those pupils who are given trial 
promotion do about as well in the next grade as they did the past 
year and better than some who were regularly promoted. The success 
of the pupil who has been promoted on trial depends upon his attitude 
and maturity and upon the ability of the teacher to make the necessary 
adjustments that will help the child to succeed. There are adminis- 
trators and teachers who are very much opposed to trial promotion. 
They feel that the effects of demotion, if found necessary, will be 
far more harmful to the pupil than outright failure. 


Semiannual Promotion.—Semiannual promotion was used rather 
extensively some years ago in the larger cities. It was argued that 
promoting twice a year would reduce the amount of retardation and 
at the same time accelerate the brighter pupils. The smaller school 
systems found it difficult to organize classes for more than one section 
in a grade or unit. This plan has also proved to be much more 
expensiveto operate. In reality, it fails to make the necessary changes 
in the school to meet the needs of the individuals. It did make two 
entrance dates for first grade children, although this often proved to 
be a disadvantage in those cases where children entered the first grade 
in the middle of the year and moved to a school which did not have 
semiannual promotion. It may be said that semiannual promotion 
failed to do the things for children that administrators had thought 
it would do. 


Special or Double Promotion.—A few years ago there seemed 
to be a fad among school people to give certain pupils who had high 
achievement in subject matter a double promotion. Almost the 
entire basis for such promotion was subject matter achievement, 
little attention being given to such factors as social maturity, health, 
and age. The argument for special or double promotion was that it 
gave the superior child a chance to work at his own level of ability. 
This type of promotion often put very young, immature children into 
an older group of pupils with whom they were socially maladjusted. 
It caused teachers additional problems because of the immaturity of 
the children and the diversity of interests. Tt may be said that special 
or double promotion is not advisable except when the pupil is over 
age or more mature than his classmates, as well as more advanced 
in subject matter achievement. Many factors must be considered 
before a child is denied a year's experience in the public schools 


Subject Promotion.—Subject promotion nas never been followed 
to a great extent in the lower elementary grades but has been used 
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extensively in junior and senior high schools. If a pupil carries four 
subjects in the high school and fails in one, he repeats only the subject 
failed. This is a school adjustment which has been of some help 
to the individual. However, if a pupil fails in a subject he will have 
to make up the deficiency in some manner before he can graduate on 
time. The common methods used for making up such failures are by 
attending summer school or by carrying an additional subject the 
following year. The latter practice is not sound because, if a child 
cannot do satisfactory work with a normal load, he certainly will not 
do satisfactory work with a greater than normal load. 


Solution of the Promotion Problems.—As it has been pointed 
out, most schemes for securing better promotional practices have 
not been entirely satisfactory, especially to the individual pupil. It 
would seem safe to say that the solution of the promotion problem 
lies in better classification practices and better adaptation of the sub- 
ject matter to the needs of the individual pupil. The schools must 
devote more time to studying individuals and to a consideration of 
changes in the curriculum and in the methods of instruction to meet 
the needs of all pupils. A better teacher-pupil understanding will 
solve many promotion problems. 

If the pupil understands his interests, abilities and capacities, if 
he is assisted in making a wise choice of a program of work, and if 
the methods of instruction are adapted to the individual, there is little 
reason for pupil failure. If the pupil has done his best with what the 
school has provided, the school should accept his work as satisfactory. 
In most cases, it is not the student who fails ; it is the school that fails. 
The school that is serving “all the children of all the people” cannot 
hold them to identical standards of subject matter achievement. The 
achievement of each pupil must be evaluated in terms of his ability 
and not in terms of a mythical grade standard. 


The Effects of Nonpromotion.—After all that has been written 
and said concerning promotion practices, one still finds a great num- 
ber of children, approximately 10 per cent of all pupils enrolled in 
the public schools of the United States, being failed each year. The 
first and ninth grades show the greatest percentage of failure each 
year. In some school systems, certain teachers are responsible for 
most failures, while in other schools teachers of the same grades or 
subjects are responsible for few failures. 

The effects of nonpromotion upon the pupils, the school, and com- 
munity are numerous. The greatest loss is to the pupil. He becomes 
a retarded pupil and must repeat the grade or subject. He loses his 
self-respect and may become maladjusted in every way. His friends, 
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his parents, and the members of the community look проп him as an 
incompetent person; as a result, he may begin to believe it himself, 
develop an inferiority complex, and leave school as soon as possible 
with a very bitter feeling. The writer has often asked his classes 
what becomes of all these so-called “dumb” pupils. The answer is 
simple. They drop out of school and many of them take responsible 
positions in the community, and refuse to vote higher taxes to pay 
higher salaries to the teachers who did them a great injustice. There- 
fore, the school makes little progress and the total society suffers, 
There is no way to measure the actual damage done to society by 
the failures in our schools. This problem is so great that teachers, 
administrators, and citizens should work cooperatively to make the 
schools more meaningful in the lives of all people. 

"Today a fifth grade pupil has 78 chances in 100 of entering the 
ninth grade and 48 chances in 100 of graduating from high school. 
There are 22 pupils in every 100 who drop out of school between the 
fifth and ninth grades, and 30 more who will drop out during the next 
four years. 

The dropping out comes when the pupil reaches the age at which 
he may legally leave school. Each state has compulsory attendance 
laws and forces youth to attend until they reach the upper age limit. 
This legal age limit varies from state to state. As soon as the laws 
fail to force youth to stay in schools, dropouts occur in large numbers. 
It might safely be assumed that a majority of those pupils who drop 
out of school do not feel they are getting a desirable type of education. 
The total experiences of the youth in the schools must be changed 
before we can hope to hold all boys and girls after they reach the 
upper limit of the compulsory attendance laws. A vast majority of 
the schools are still being operated for the 20 per cent who plan to 
enter college. Although a number of schools have provided some 
form of vocational education which is of interest to another 20 or 30 
per cent of the pupils in addition to those who go to college, there 
remain approximately 50 per cent of the pupils in the upper grades 
and high school who fail to see value in the school program. This 
serious problem can be solved only by administrators, teachers, and 
community leaders working cooperatively to design a program for 
each school which will be so valuable that youth will remain on a 
voluntary basis. Changing the age limits of attendance laws will not 
effect a solution. In some schools, many of the boys and girls who 
drop out will, in the long run, be better off than if they had remained 
and submitted to a program in which they had no confidence, interest, 
or satisfaction. 
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4. Srupies or Рорп, Procress 


No administrator can really know whether or not the school is 
meeting the needs of the pupils without making some studies of pupil 
progress. Although pupil progress includes all phases of child 
growth and development—as physical, mental, and social—this sec- 
tion will be limited only to a consideration of progress through the 
school organization. The physical, mental, and social growth studies 
involve much technical information and require services which are 
not provided in the average school situation. "The progress studies 
of pupils through the school organization can be made in any school 
organization, and will yield much information on the effectiveness of 
the school in meeting the needs of all pupils. 


Age-Grade Studies.—The age-grade study gives, for a division 
of a school or an entire school system, a composite picture of the 
relationship between the ages of the pupils and the grades in which 
they are enrolled. Different standards are used to compute the 
pupil's age-grade status. Table 15 gives the age-grade table of a 
six-grade elementary school. The ages are calculated to the nearest 
birthday, a practice followed by insurance companies. It is to be 
noted that a seven-year-old child is one whose age is between six 
years, nine months, and seven years, three months. It is to be noted 
that one and one half years is considered as the normal age span 
for each grade. 

A pupil is considered under age if, when he enters the grade, he is 
younger than the age stated as normal for that grade. For example, 
if a child enters the third grade and his age is between seven years, 
three months, and seven years, nine months, he is under age. On 
the other hand, if his age is between nine years, three months, and 
nine years, nine months, when he enters the third grade, he is over 
age. 

There are only two reasons, generally, why a pupil may be over 
age. Either he entered school late or failed in some grade. (A 
minute percentage lose time because of illness.) Similarly, to. be 
under age, a child must enter school before he is of correct age or he 
must skip a grade. If the school has annual promotions, ages are 
usually calculated as of September 1 of the school year. pe 

'The age-grade table does not give the reasons for existing con- 
ditions but it does point out many trouble spots. For example, as 
shown in Table 15, grades two, three, five, and six have pupils whose 
ages differ as much as six years. In other words, a teacher of the 
second grade may have a child six years old working with a youth 
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TABLE 15 


CHRONOLOGICAL AcE-GRADE TABLE 


twelve years old. Such a condition is not good for either child. 
An age-grade study of each room will give specific information about 
such conditions. A further analysis of the table reveals that the 
overageness increases rapidly in the upper grades. The sixth grade 


has a high percentage of overageness. If it is desired, the table can 
easily be designed to show ages by sexes. 
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The Grade-Progress Studies.—The age-grade table may be called 
a "snap shot" picture of the status of pupils' ages in relationship to 
grades. The grade progress study will show the movement of the 
child through the grades. A child who enters the first grade and 
passes one grade each year makes normal progress; a child who fails 
and repeats one or more grades makes slow progress; and a child 
who advances more than one grade some years makes rapid progress. 
The grade progress study will tell an administrator more about the 
school than the age-grade study. Each teacher should work out a 
progress study for his room. Table 16 shows part of a form that 
may be used for such a study. A study of such a form will show 
where the "trouble spots" are. One can easily see which grade or 
grades are most difficult for students. 


TABLE 16 


GRADE Procress STUDY FOR 


GRADE 


Dote (8). 


Directions: List each pupil and indicate grade each pupil was in during the year. 


Grades Pupil Enrolled Each Year 
Name of Each = x F x 
as БЕБЕЕЕЕЕЕ |. || ” 
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The three examples show who made slow, normal, and accelerated 
progress. The grades which pupils were required to repeat are also 
shown. After securing the information indicated in Table 16, the 
administration may summarize it for the whole school. Table 17 
shows such a form. 

An interpretation of the information given in the age-grade and 
grade progress studies should be made for all teachers. This inter- 
pretation should point out the significance of such studies and what 
are some of the probable causes and remedies for the situations they 
reveal. Similar studies may be made using mental ages and grades, 
and achievement and grades. 


Promotion and Failure.—Another method used by some schools 
for studying pupil progress is to make out a promotion and failure 
report at the end of each year. Table 18 shows the form to be used 
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TABLE 17 
Grave Procress DISTRIBUTION 


(if the study is made in a high school, the names of subjects—English 
I, Math. I, and so forth—should be listed instead of grade numbers). 

If such a table is worked out at the close of each semester or year, 
it may show the administrator certain danger points which deserve 
his attention. It will also give a teacher a chance to see her situation 
in relation to the whole school. Should a grade or subject have an 
unusually high percentage of failures, further investigations should 


TABLE 18 
PROMOTION AND FAILURE REPORT 


be made to find out the reasons. It is through such studies as these 


that the administrator of a school system can locate pupil promotion 
problems that should be solved. 


Causes of Nonpromotion.—Nonpromotion or failure of students 
is a serious problem in a vast majority of the schools. Pupil failure 


| 
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means not only a loss of money to the school district, but also an 
expense to the individual who fails. If he continues through the 
school, his leaving will be delayed, with a consequent great loss of 
time and earnings. There are probably other losses which are even 
more serious—a distaste for school, the feeling that one is a failure, 
general frustration, and loss of self-respect. 

Probably one of the better methods of studying pupil progress is 
to make a complete analysis of why pupils fail. This study should 
not be merely superficial, but should get to the actual reasons be- 
hind each pupil's failure. "This work is a challenge to any faculty, 
for the causes of failures will be removed only when they are known. 
Numerous studies have been made on the causes of nonpromotion.° 
The local school should not rely upon such studies, however, since 
failure is a problem of each individual child. 


Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion 


1. What are the legal age limits within which a child may attend the 
public schools in your state? How do these ages differ from the 
compulsory attendances ages? 

2. What are the health requirements for admission in the elementary 
schools of your state? 

3. Who should be admitted to the secondary schools ? 

4. What adjustments are made in your school to meet the needs of 
individuals ? 

5. How should pupils be grouped? Why? 

6. How many pupils should you assign to a first grade teacher? Why? 

7. Should the pupil-teacher ratio be less in the high school than in the 
elementary school? Why? ‚дм. 

8. Develop a set of principles to guide the promotional practices in your 
school. How should an administrator develop such a set of prin- 
ciples? 

9. What are the arguments for and against 100 per cent promotion? 

10. When should a child skip a grade? Why? 

11. What are some ill effects of nonpromotion ? 

12. When should a pupil be “failed”? D. 

13. Write out an interpretation of the age-grade table given in this chap- 

ter as you would present it to a faculty. 

14. Why do pupils fail in your school system ? 

15. How would you proceed to eliminate some failures in your school ? 
» See Willi “Analysi Causes of Failure in a Typical High 

Schon” 4 ро nd analysa ОР e «wheat toa ( Philadelphia: Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, 1926) ; and C. М. Reinoehl and Fred С. Ayer, Classroom 


Administration and Pupil Adjustment (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1940), pp. 143-44. 
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Chapter 17 
PUPIL PERSONNEL RECORDS AND REPORTS 


The records and reports referred to in this chapter are the cumu- 
lative records of the pupils and the progress reports, to the pupils' 
homes. Together, they constitute the pupil personnel record system. 

There are several reasons why records and reports are essential 
to the successful operation of a school system: (1) The schools are 
operated for the benefit of individuals who may attend. No school 
system can provide adequately for the individual unless there is some 
method of keeping a record of his growth and development. (2) The 
state laws under which the local unit operates make it mandatory for 
the administration to keep child-accounting records of school-age 
children and employed minors. (3) The progress of institutions de- 
pends upon research. Complete information on pupil progress, in- 
structional materials, standardized tests, physical development, pro- 
motion practices, marks, and so forth, must be secured through a 
system of pupil personnel records. (4) The development of good 
home-school relationship is an essential for the maximum develop- 
ment of the individual child. Reports on pupil progress issued to 
parents at stated intervals will help develop such desirable home-school 
relationship. The progress reports require a system of records which 
will enable the teacher to make an accurate and complete evaluation 
of the pupil's growth and development. 

It would seem that the time is here when a school system could 
devise a system of pupil personnel records and reports that would 
meet the needs of the individual child. In many schools the record 
and report system “just grew up" and does not meet the needs of 
modern education. The present-day public school is becoming ever 
more child-centered, and, as a result, new services are being offered 
and certain of the older services are receiving more emphasis. Many 
of the records kept have no relationship to each other and many are 
of little value. The result is general chaos. The teachers are be- 
wildered and fail to make the best possible use of the records, and 
the school fails in the services to the individual child. 

The great need today is to improve records and reports so that 
they will be of most benefit to all persons who deal with the individual 
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child. To develop such a system, there is a need for some realistic 
planning. There are fundamental principles which must be consid- 
ered in selecting, maintaining, using, and storing pupil personnel 
records and reports if the school system is to render the maximum 
service to all individuals of the community. The recognition of some 
basic principles should give impetus to the establishment of a good 
record system. 


1. PRINCIPLES FOR THE SELECTION, MAINTENANCE, USE, 
AND STORAGE or Рорп, PersoNNEL Recorps AND REPORTS.” 


In developing a set of principles such as is here proposed, it is 
not always possible to make each principle distinct from the others. 
However, it is felt that, for the purpose of emphasis, some overlapping 
is acceptable. 


1. The pupil personnel records and reports should reflect the 
educational philosophy of the school. This statement has been made 
so often in so many and varied contexts that it has all but lost any 
real force. The implication of the statement, however, cannot be dis- 
regarded when an attempt is being made to evaluate or change the 
form of the existing school program. In a school where the cur- 
riculum follows the traditional subject matter pattern, the pupil 
personnel records and reports will naturally be very different from 
those of a school which attempts to follow a child-centered curriculum. 
Because of the very nature of the programs, different kinds of data 
will be thought of as essential, and different methods of maintaining 
and storing such materials will be followed. 

The method of determining what materials to use in the pupil 
personnel records and reports will dramatically reflect the philosophy 
of the school. In some instances the administration will take the 
total responsibility for developing these records and reports, and in 
other instances they will be developed as a cooperative project of the 
entire faculty. The latter method is recommended; only then can 
the statement be made that the contents of the pupil personnel records 
and reports reflect the educational emphasis of the school. If the 
former method is used, the records and reports will be found to be 
almost useless and will go the way of most records, rest peacefully in 
a file and collect dust. 


2. The pupil personnel records should follow the child. The 
records should be close at hand if they are to be used. All data about 


1 Credit is given Judson White, a graduate student at the University of North 
Carolina, for helping to develop these principles. 
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each individual child should be gathered as early as possible and kept 
up to date. Ifa child transfers from one school to another within a 
school system, his records should follow him. If the student transfers 
out of the system to another one, this presents a special problem. 
Some schools do not wish to send all confidential information to a 
school outside of their administrative unit. However, a simple form 
which gives the pertinent information relative to the total school 
experience of the child should be prepared and sent along with him. 
The experiences of the administrative unit will have to guide the 
school in the question of which items to include in such a form. 


3. The pupil personnel record system should contribute to the edu- 
cational experiences of the child. Records for records’ sake are things 
of the past. There is no need to take the valuable time of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and secretarial workers in developing a fund of 
information which does not contribute to the educational progress 
of the individual student. However, this point has a particular inter- 
est when examined in terms of the educational philosophy. A well 
devised and maintained system of pupil personnel records and reports 
can serve the function of keeping the teacher’s attention constantly 
centered on the needs of the child. When teaching is approached 
from that point of view, the educational results should be different. 
With the child’s needs in constant focus and the collection of per- 
sonnel data centered around those needs, records can serve a vital 
function in a dynamic school program. One of the more important 
aspects of this phase of the program is that this activity can serve as 
a point of focus in an in-service training program. 


4. The pupil personnel records and reports should be usable. 
This principle overlaps, to an extent, several of the others, but the 
general notion is important enough to bear restatement and re- 
emphasis. Simply stated, this principle implies that there is no need 
to collect information that is of no use. Teachers, for example, are 
often furnished medical and psychological information which is of 
little value to them because they lack the technical background to 
use it. Of what use would it be to the average teacher to know that 
a given student had an eye difficulty known as blepharitis? The 
teacher is not a specialist in such matters and should not be expected 
to be. She should know, however, that there is an eye difficulty and 
how that difficulty may influence the educational experience of the 
child who is suffering from it. 

5. The pupil personnel records and reports should be complete. 


This particular point is especially important in meeting individual 
needs. Some of the best information which can be recorded about a 
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given student consists of the offhand comments made by his teacher. 
All pupil personnel forms should provide a space for recording such 
comments under the heading of anecdotal remarks. If these remarks, 
however, are recorded on the last day of the school year, much of 
their usefulness will be lost. Moreover, they should not be in such 
general terms that they lack meaning or could be applied to anyone. 
If a teacher records his observations systematically and periodically, 
they will not only help him organize his own impressions about a 
child, but will also be of considerable assistance to other individuals 
who are working with the child at the same time or will be in the 
future. 

This point raises the issue of professional ethics. Some teachers 
rightly feel that they cannot always write down what they think about 
a particular child for fear that what they write might “get out.” In 
a school situation where the child is truly the center of the educa- 
tional program, this should not be a serious problem. Teachers will 
become more objective about the behavior patterns of individuals 
and think of them in terms of growth and development and the result 
of biological, psychological, and sociological forces at work rather 
than in terms of “meanness,” "contrariness," “laziness,” “dishon- 
esty,” and the like. To give a complete picture of the child takes 
time; but the lack of completeness simply robs the record or report 
of its one function of helping in the educational program of the child. 
This is another device that can be used to assist the teacher in an 
in-service function of child study. ч 


6. The pupil personnel records and reports should be as brief 
as possible. There is no reason to say more than is necessary or to 
record more than is necessary. Since storage facilities in the average 
school are at a premium, it is foolish to develop a number of bulky 
records that must be filed away. When the system of pupil personnel 
records is being devised, much thought should be given to the forms 
adopted so that size and bulk will be at a minimum. Good planning 
at this stage will certainly be well repaid later by greater ease in main- 
taining and filing. The wisdom of cooperative planning is apparent 
when one considers that the records will be used by many persons. 
The printer will print them, the secretary or some other designated 
person will file them, and the teachers and other school personnel 
will work with them in many ways. Devising a brief but efficient 
record will truly require the best thinking of nearly all the staff. 


7. The pupil personnel records and reports should be easily main- 
tained. This point is a corollary of the preceding principle. The 
forms of the pupil personnel records and reports should be such that 
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by their very nature they can be filled out or maintained and filed with 
the minimum of work. This implies that no material should be in- 
cluded which is not useful and vital to the educational program of the 
child. When records become difficult to maintain, they will be 
neglected. 

8. The pupil personnel records should be easily and conveniently 
stored. Perhaps the most important consideration here is that 
there should be a central place for storage or filing. It is very in- 
convenient and time-consuming to go to several places to collect 
information concerning a student that is needed for a conference. А 
teacher should always know that she can find the information she 
needs at one central point. This does not imply that no records can 
be taken from this central filing area, but it does suggest that some 
efficient and workable method of signing out of pupil personnel forms 
should be developed. If the needed record is not in the file, there 
should be some notation indicating its location. In an ideal situation, 
the teacher could sit down and study the needed pupil personnel rec- 
ords in a special reading room near the files. Since not many teachers 
would be working on the records at the same time, the room would 
not have to be large. 


9. Some individual should be put in charge of pupil personnel 
records and held responsible for them. The extent of available sec- 
retarial help and the completeness of the pupil personnel records will 
determine, to a large extent, which individual will be put in charge 
of them. Authority for this work should be delegated publicly by 
the administrative officer with no reservations. The designated in- 
dividual should then be given the full cooperation of the entire staff, 
everyone being made aware that this individual has perhaps the most 
difficult and certainly the least glamorous job in the entire pupil 
personnel records program. 


10. The pupil personnel record system should be designed so 
that it can be revised without too much expense and without changing 
the entire program. This brings us back to the wisdom of careful 
initial planning for a program that will serve the needs of the school 
for a reasonable period of time. On the other hand, it would seem 
unwise to go to the expense of having a large number of forms printed 
in advance under the assumption that no changes would be made in 
them for years to come. і 

Perhaps the most important point is that, їп а vital school situa- 
tion, such forms will be under the constant scrutiny of the entire staff. 
Certain weaknesses will soon become apparent, and changes should 
then be made. At times, it would be wise to mimeograph some of 
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the forms for a year or so in order to put them to the acid test of 
use before final adoption. Also, pupil personnel forms as a part of a 
dynamic school should change with other educational changes in the 
school and, in this fashion, reflect the emerging philosophy of the 
school. 


11. Pupil personnel record forms should be developed with reason- 
able economy. It would be a mistake to set about developing an 
expensive set of pupil personnel forms in most school situations, for 
there is usually too little money for such supplies. It would be very 
wise at the planning stage to give careful consideration to cost. 


12. The record system should be adapted to divided social respon- 
sibility. This principle is last but certainly not least in importance. 
Reference is made here to the question of which services the school 
should offer and keep records of, and which services are more a part 
of the duties of other agencies in the community. This point is par- 
ticularly important today when there is a growing concern with the 
development in our culture of so-called socialistic tendencies. 

The public health program provides a case in point. The con- 
temporary public school program is dedicated to the education of the 
whole child and must therefore consider the health of each student. 
The problem here is whether the school should be interested in the 
total health of the child or just those specific aspects which are readily 
understood to have a direct influence on the child’s school behavior. 
Examples of such aspects are auditory and visual acuity or gross 
physical difficulties which the school should not aggravate. A prac- 
tical view of this question suggests that the school probably does not 
give a thorough physical examination to each child. If a physician 
comes to a school and attempts to examine one hundred or more 
children in a half day, this does not constitute an adequate physical 
examination. In the event that conditions which need attention are 
turned up in this examination, in most instances the school is power- 
less to do anything about them. It would seem wise, therefore, for 
the school to make use of other agencies which are better prepared to 
handle these services and to let them do the entire job. This might 
mean that most of the present medical records would not be kept in the 
school. However, most of the medical information is of no use to 
the school, and such that is could be recorded there. 

This is but one example of how the school must make a decision 
on where it must draw the line and call for assistance from other 
agencies better prepared to offer special services. Such decisions 
will be reflected in the manner in which pupil personnel records are 
maintained by the school. 


AM 
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The preceding principles are a guide for those persons who are 
charged with the responsibility of installing a new record system or 
evaluating the system in use. A system of pupil personnel records 
and reports that measures up to these principles will meet the needs 
of a school system. 


2. Тне Cumutative Recorp 


Development ——Some form of a permanent record of pupils’ 
achievement and attendance has been in existence from the time of 
our earliest schools. Horace Mann, however, gave impetus to the 
development of a more complete system of pupil records when, in 
1838, he designed a register which could be kept by all schools. The 
Massachusetts State Board of Education in 1845 authorized Mann 
to prepare a permanent school register in book form to be used by all 
districts. Mann said: 


I have examined hundreds of different forms, and availed myself of the 
suggestions of many intelligent teachers. . . . Copies [of the proposed 
register] were sent or exhibited to distinguished teachers and school officers, 
not only in our own state, but in several others. It was not placed in the 
hands of the printer until it had received the approval of many of the best 
teachers and educationists in the country.* 


Mann did not design a register that was merely a record, but an 
educational device which, he reported, had several values. He be- 
lieved that good records would (1) help prevent irregularity in at- 
tendance, (2) yield more accurate statistical reports, (3) enable a 
teacher to note the mental and moral progress of each child, (4) give 
the entire school history of a child, (5) give each pupil a means of 
self-comparison, (6) serve as a powerful incentive to good and a 
dissuasive from evil, and (7) place the delinquency of absence upon 
the particular offenders. Although the school people have come a 
long way since the days of Horace Mann in designing permanent 
school records, there still remains much to be done. 

'The term "permanent record" has given away to the term “cumu- 
lative record.” The cumulative record is a means of collecting and 
recording all important data pertaining to each child as he moves 
through the school system. It has its inception the first day the 
child enters school and follows him from grade to grade and school 
to school. 

2 “Ni Secretary Board of Education,” The 
Comin Scheel Journal, VIII. (Apc 16, 1), 120. 

з Ibid., p. 120. 
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Contents of the Cumulative Record.— The nature of the data pro- 
vided for on the cumulative record depends upon the individual school 
system. This record should coordinate all the personnel activities 
carried on by the school staff, and, at the same time, it should present 
a picture of the pupil's growth and development. The use of the 
record will have much to do with the data collected. No school 
should make provisions for securing a great amount of information 
if there are not plans for using it. The National Committee on Cumu- 
lative Records classified by broad categories the items recommended 
for a cumulative record. They are: 


Personal 
Name; Date of birth, Evidence of birth; Place of birth; Sex; Color or race; 
Residence of pupil and/or parents. 

Home and Community 
Name of parents or guardians; Occupations of parents or guardians; Are 
parents alive or deceased? Rating of home environment and/or economic 
status; With whom does pupil live? Birthplace of parents; Language 
spoken in the home; Marital status; Number of siblings, older and younger. 

Scholarship 
School marks by years and subjects; Special reports on failure; Record of 
reading; Rank in graduating class (with number in class). 

Test Scores and Ratings 
(This section should be tailored as closely as possible to the testing program 
planned for the school system.) General intelligence test scores; Achieve- 
ment test scores; Other test scores; Personality ratings. 

School Attendance 
Days present or absent each year; Record of schools attended, with dates. 

Health 
If school has nurse and physician, the following should be used and if no 
nurse or physician, a more simplified form. Complete health record, to be 
filled in by physician or nurse; Record of physical disabilities; Vaccination 
record; Disease census. 

Anecdotal Record 
If an anecdotal record system is to be used, a special form should be 
developed. Anecdotal reports may be kept easily if filed in a folder type 
cumulative record or when records are kept in envelopes. 

Miscellaneous 
Employment record during school years; Vocational plans; Counselor's 
notes; Extracurricular activities; Follow-up record after leaving school; 
Space for notations by teachers and others.* 


Some Uses of the Cumulative Record.— The cumulative record 
brings together successive measures, ratings, and important items on 
the same traits over a period of years and different traits over an 


* National Committee on Cumulative Records, Handbook of Cumulative Records 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1945), pp. 8-9. 
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extended time. The real value of such a record lies in the uses made 
of it. Among the persons using this record frequently both during 
and after the child's school life are the principal, attendance officer, 
teachers, pupils, parents, guidance workers, nurse, physician and 
other specialists, and those interested in research on all school prob- 
lems. 

Teachers and others are coming to grasp more fully the essential 
concept that real education involves the whole child. These persons 
are no longer satisfied with a cross-section of an individual at any 
given time or in a given situation, but desire a complete picture of 
the whole child in the total situation. The uses being made of the 
cumulative record show that it is the most important record found 
in a school system. Among the many uses of this record are: 


1. To study the growth and development of the child. 
2. To study and understand the behavior pattern of the child. 
3. To discover the gifted and slow-learning pupils. 
4. To discover children with special abilities and disabilities. 
5. To discover personality and behavior difficulties of children. 
6. To try to find the causes and remedies of behavior problems. 
7. To help solve promotion, nonpromotion, and acceleration 
problems. 
8. To determine the rate of pupil progress. 
9. To help segregate special problem cases and refer to specialists. 
10. To report to other schools on pupils who transfer. 
11. To furnish confidential information. 
12. To give information to persons who may interview pupils. 
13. To help a pupil better understand himself. 
14. To evaluate and modify the school program. 
15. To help teachers make adjustments in the classroom for indi- 
vidual differences. 
16. To serve as a basis for research. 
17. To be a source of information for in-service training program 
for teachers. 
18. To furnish information for follow-up studies. 
19. To give information for age-grade-progress reports. 
20. To serve as a record for archival purposes. 


Because this record is so important to the pupil's whole educa- 
tional program, great care must be taken to see that the record is 
complete in every detail. It is necessary not only that space is pro- 
vided for all essential data, but also that all entries are made clearly 
and completely in a permanent form. 


Integration of Elementary and Secondary Cumulative Records. 
—lIf the cumulative record is to be of the greatest possible use, it 
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should contain information on the child as an elementary, junior high 
school, and senior high school pupil. In other words, it should show 
his complete educational history. The organization of some school 
systems, however, will not permit such a record. In such cases pro- 
visions should be made to summarize the information from the ele- 
mentary school records and send this information to the next school. 
It is essential that the records of the different school divisions be 
closely integrated. If possible, the record should provide for the 
twelve or more years of school work. 


Examples of Cumulative Records.—In this section there are 
presented several kinds of records being used by school systems. 
These forms have not been selected as necessarily the best but 
rather as illustrations of different types. They do meet the funda- 
mental requirements proposed in the first section of this chapter. 
They also indicate that school systems are concerned with the growth 
and development of the whole child and are designing records which 
can be usable by those who come in contact with the pupil. It is to 
be noted that provision is made for maintaining a complete record 
for all twelve grades. 

Figure 25 shows a record which is used in a visible file. It is a 
complete record in the main, lacking only provision for information 
on health. No doubt, the schools which use this cumulative record 
use additional guidance and health records. It is difficult to devise 
a visible record that is as complete as other types and yet not too 
bulky for the file. 

Figure 26 is a folder type record, designed by a state department 
of education for use in all schools in the state. It not only has pro- 
visions for recording information on all twelve years of school work, 
but also includes space for counselors’ notes and follow-up on coun- 
selors’ recommendations (both omitted from F igure 26), and em- 
ployment history. The health record seems adequate for school use. 
A manual for the guidance of those using the North Carolina record 
is also available. It may be said that this is a very complete and 
usable record. Although many of the blanks seem small, there ap- 
pears to be adequate space for recording all information. 

Figure 27 shows a packet type cumulative record system that is 
much more comprehensive than any of the others, The outside of the 
packet gives a record of information about interschool transfers of 
the child and a report of the teachers who possessed the record. 
There are four different inserts which fit into the packet. Three of 
the four inserts are made of stiff cardboard, while the fourth is a good 
grade of paper. Insert A is a comprehensive social, personal, and 
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citizenship record. Insert B is the health and physical education 
record; the reverse side of the card is used to record results of con- 
sultations with parents. Insert C is a complete educational record 
from kindergarten through Grade XII. Insert D is a blank for 
securing confidential information about the student and his family. 
There is a complete guide to the use of this record. 

Some school systems use a separate health record to be filled in 
by the teachers and health department. 

Cumulative records of many varieties are used throughout the 
country. Most have been designed to meet the needs of the local 
school system. The folder type record seems very popular with 
many school administrators. In developing a cumulative record, an 
administrator should use some guiding principles such as those pre- 
sented in this chapter, and cooperatively develop a record to meet the 
needs of the specific school system. 


3. Рорп, Procress REPORTS f 

The report card is one of the oldest forms used by the schools. 
It has been a traditional practice in schools to appraise the accom- 
plishments of each child, particularly with regard to his mastery of 
subject matter, and report this judgment to the home on a form 
known as the “grade card.” Atone time, these “grade cards,” known 
today as progress reports, were sent to the homes monthly; today 
many schools issue progress reports at the end of each six-week 
period, others issue them each quarter, a few schools issue them 
twice a year, and a very few schools have discontinued the formal 
report cards, substituting “notes to parents” whenever the occasion 
demands a report. These notes to parents are usually written by the 
teacher, although, in some schools, they are prepared cooperatively 
by pupil and teacher. Some type of form continues to have a place 
in the reporting to parents on the progress of the child in most school 
systems. 


Marking Systems.—It is impossible to discuss progress reports of 
pupils without a discussion on marks, or, as they are often called, 
grades. The traditional method of marking, still used in many 
schools, is the percentage system. There are numerous objections to 
the percentage system of marking. It places the emphasis upon sub- 
ject matter and not upon the growth and development of the whole 
child and gives the parents and the child the idea that scholastic 
achievement is the only important phase of education. Another im- 
portant objection is that its three reference points, 0, 100, and the 
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failure mark, are not stable and cannot be defined. This plan of 
marking also provides for such a fine point of discrimination that it 
is beyond the capacity of the teacher to judge the pupil correctly. 
The symbolic system is опе in which letters—such as E, 5, M, 1, 
and F, or А, B, C, D, and F—are used to mark the achievement of 
the pupils. Sometimes plus and minus signs are also used. Some 
schools designate that the E or А means superior achievement. The 
S or B would mean above average but not superior, and so forth. 
This method is an attempt to eliminate the objection, raised in refer- 
ence to the percentage system, that the points of discrimination are 
too fine. The letters are also used by some schools that attempt to 
mark by the normal curve method. If there are five letters in the 
system, the C or M would be given to all pupils falling between + .5 o, 
the 5 or B to those scoring between + .5 6 and 1.5 о, and the E or A 
to those who score above 1.5 о. Those pupils who score between 
— .5 0 and — 1.5 о would receive D or an J. Those falling below a 
— 1.5 o would receive an F. In a normal distribution curve, the total 
group tested would be divided approximately as follows: E or A, 
7 per cent; S or B, 24 per cent; M or C, 38 per cent; D or J, 24 per 
cent; and F, 7 per cent. This system of marking puts the students 
on a competitive basis. Each one must compete against the rest of 
his class. Such a system will never permit some students a high 
mark, and some pupils will always be doomed to fail. It discourages 
the less able student and does not stimulate the gifted child. It also 
fails to recognize the growth and development of the whole child. 
Some schools are using only two marks, such as "pass" and 
"fail" or "satisfactory" and "unsatisfactory," supposedly assigned 
to the pupil in the light of all the information the teacher possesses. 
This plan 1s a means of doing away with comparisons and actually 
marking the child on his own achievements, Many people feel that 
such a system is far superior to the percentage or symbol methods. 

_ There are many other methods of marking children that are being 
tried out. The emphasis is being shifted from competition with other 
children to competition with oneself; that is, the report describes 
the progress a child has made instead of marking him in relation to 
grade standards. This type of report requires that objectives be set 
for each child in keeping with his ability. The less able child will not 
become so discouraged, and the gifted child will be stimulated to work 
to his own capacity. Written descriptive reports, especially for the 
elementary schools, are being used in a number of schools with much 
satisfaction. Parent-teacher conferences and pupil-parent-teacher 
conferences are being substituted for report cards by some schools. 
In general, however, it may be said that there is not a single method 
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of reporting pupil progress which has proved completely satisfactory 
to all. 


Guideposts to Effective Reporting of Pupil Progress.—Each 
school should study its reporting system and try to improve the 
method so that the least possible injury will be done to the child, 
although the parent will be given an honest and complete evaluation 
of the child's growth and development. The following is a list of 
some guideposts for developing an effective pupil progress reporting 
system: 


1. The method of reporting should be developed cooperatively 
by all concerned. 

2. The report should stress the kinds of behavior that are important 
in a democracy. 

3. The report should provide for individual differences. 

4. 'The system of reporting should be such that a teacher can make 
an accurate appraisal of the pupil's progress. 

5. The report should be constructive, diagnostic, and complete in 
all phases of child growth and development. 

6. The reporting system should be simple and easily understood. 

7. The system of reporting should not put an undue burden upon 
the teacher. 

8. The reports should be directly related to the cumulative record. 

9, The method of reporting should make provisions for the pupils 
to participate in the total evaluation. 

10. The reporting system should be consistent with the educational 

philosophy of the whole school. 


The report card plays an important part in building good will 
in the home toward the school This is an important factor and 
should not be overlooked. The schools need the support of the homes 
if the greatest good is to be done for the children. 


Illustrations of Progress Reports.—Figures 28, 29, and 30 show 
types of progress reports. These reports have not been selected as 
representing the best, necessarily, but are included to serve as illus- 
trations of different types and to give the administrator some idea 
of what is being done in reporting pupil progress to parents. Many 
of these reports have been developed cooperatively by school systems 
and contain many good features. 

Most pupil report cards provide space for comments by teachers 
and parents. This feature is not shown in all the examples. A 
brief message from the superintendent or principal, which also 
usually appears on the first page, has been omitted in these illustra- 
tions, 
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4. MiscELLANEoUs REPORTS 


The number and kind of miscellaneous records and reports that a 
school system will use depend upon the organization and the admin- 
istration. Some of the more common records and reports are dis- 
cussed below. 


Attendance Records and Reports.— The teacher's daily register 
and the daily and monthly attendance reports are the usual records 
basic to the attendance management. The teacher's daily register * 
should show the absences, tardiness, entrances, withdrawals, promo- 
tions, failures, and other information which may be desired by the 
administrator. 

'The daily attendance report is used by principals to obtain infor- 
mation for checking on pupils’ absences and tardiness. This form 
is not standardized but is usually made up by the local administrator." 

The teacher’s monthly report gives a summary of the attendance 
data taken from the daily register. This form is usually made up 
by the state department of education, since a yearly summary is made 
of these monthly reports and filed with the state department. 


Enrollment Record.—Upon entering school for the first time, 
all pupils should be required to furnish certain general information. 
A form showing the information to be collected is given in Figure 31. 
The enrollment card should be made in duplicate, one for the super- 
intendent’s office and one for the principal’s office. This record may 
be used as a continuous enrollment card and may be kept up to date 
at all times. Some schools have found it advisable to print the enroll- 
ment card in different colors, one color for the superintendent's office 
and another color for the principal's office. 


Teacher's Periodic Grade Sheet—The periodic grade sheet is a 
form from which the principal may obtain the grades of the pupils. 
(These grades should also be recorded on the individual permanent 
record card.) The grade sheet should show the teacher's name, sub- 
ject, and the grading period at the top, and an alphabetical listing 
of the names of the pupils with their assigned marks below the head- 
ing. This type of record is used more frequently in the secondary 
schools than in the elementary schools. 


Pupil Transcript Form.—Many pupils transfer from one school 


to another. The administrator should have a form for transmitting 
a pupil's record to the receiving school. The form should provide 


* See Chapter 15 for a sample of this register. 
* See Chapter 15 for a sample of dis orm. 
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Your Child 


In Social Habits: 
Works happily with others. 


Respects rights of others. 
Comes to school on time. 
Observes safety rules. 


Takes care of property and materials. 
In Work Habits: 

Makes good use of time. 

Is desirably independent. 


In Health Habits: 
Plays and exercises happily 


Practices neatness and cleanliness. 


Shows ability in rhythmic activities. 


In the Fine Arts: 
Music 
Enjoys listening to good music. 
Is able to sing a tune alone. 


Masters facts for his grade. 
Art 
Enjoys beautiful things. 


Expresses own ideas well. 


Ficumk 29.—Pupil Progress Report for 
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Your Child 


In the Language Arts: 


Reading 
Shows enjoyment and interest. 


Understands what he reads. 

Can help himself with new words. 

Reads well to others, 

Reads silently without moving lips. 

Reads without pointing to words. 
Language 


Takes active part in class discussion. 


1з relatively free from common 
English errors, 


Speaks distinctly. 


Uses correct written form. 


Spelling 
Applies spelling ability in all work. 


Spells the words for grade. 


Writing 
Writes legibly. 


Writes neatly. 


In Number Experiences: 
Applies knowledge of numbers. 


Masters number facts for grade. 
In Social Sciences: 
Shows interest in home and community. 


Shows interest in science. 


Items rtarred (*) are not taught in this grade. 
A check (V) shows satisfactory werk, 
(1) shows improvement. 

No check indicates need for improvement. 


Primary Grades. (York, Pa. Public Schools.) 
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A RECORD OF YOUR CHILD'S GROWTH 


At the beginning of each school year and many times during the усаг, teachers and children discuss the 
ona which are most important for a child to learn and practice as he grows. These things aro listed on this 
lorm, 


It is impossible for a child to center his attention on too many objectives during one marking period, 

fore, many items will not be marked each time the report is issued. Certain items on which your child 
has worked аре рор are marked with an asterisk (ж). Other items on which he must work harder 
are checked (y). 


LPmeeessaety —— — — | | ] 

Gets along wel schoolmates Helps others to be sale |277] 

Abi 1 rw 
"Takes ; op | Physical Education 

teacher's time шшр ТГ - i | 

s sportsman: 7 == al 

well as a memi stam] "[ | 1! 

Iker self-control E пй Cei J | 


7. GAINS SKILLS AND INFORMATION 
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“йили Bread PT 
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Ficung 30.—A Pupil Report Card Centered on 
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.. Speaks wit d fid 
Expresses thoughts in an 


. interesting manner 


Speech 
рын clear; 


caks so others can 
ee uietly ai casant 


Social Studies 


— Contributes to class discussion | _ = 
~~ Contributes” information am 

... materials 
.. Hos studied 


Science Works up to ability in so far as 
T ы она Бйр. 
а! 
and = 8. VALUES AND CREATES BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


Has stu ——|} Music 


in listening actis 
їп 


Жамна | in creative activities 
music 
Reads and writes numbers to 


Child Growth, (Passaic, N.J., Public Schools.) 
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Which parent, if either, is not 


Occupation of father 
Last school attended 


Date of last vaccination for small pox 


Ficure 31.—The Enrollment Card 


for the attendance and scholarship record, physical and medical in- 
formation, test results, and general information concerning the pupil. 


Guidance Forms.— The areas encompassed by the guidance pro- 
gram may roughly be described as including vocational guidance, 
counseling, and testing. The number of forms needed will, to a great 
extent, depend upon the organization for guidance and the use of the 
cumulative record. Most cumulative record systems have provisions 
for recording the basic guidance information. There are, however, 
a number of schools which use many separate forms. 

The anecdotal records are descriptions of incidents and reactions 
in the lives of the individual pupils that illustrate their attitudes, 
interests, and accomplishments.’ This record should be on a sep- 
arate report and ultimately filed in the folder containing the cumu- 
lative record. 

The notes made by the counselor as a result of a conference with 
a pupil should become a part of the pupil's permanent record and 
may be filed in the same manner as the anecdotal record. No special 


form is needed. The proper identification should be put at the top 
of the page. 


1 Benjamin F. Pittenger, Local Public School Administration (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951), p. 359. 
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Some schools have a separate activity record for each pupil. This 
record is generally made by the faculty sponsor and is another means 
of collecting data on each pupil. 

For the purposes of guidance and investigations of various kinds, a 
record should be kept of the results of all standard tests including 
mental tests. Those persons giving tests should report the results 
to the principal’s office to be recorded on the pupil's standard test 
record which may or may not be a part of the cumulative folder. 

The guidance department should be responsible for keeping each 
pupil's vocational record, which consists of preemployment counsel- 
ing, placement, and on-the-job histories of success and failure, and 
job attitudes. This record will be of great value for placement pur- 
poses when the pupil leaves the school for regular employment. 


Topics ror STUDY AND Discussion 


1. Why should a school system have a system of records? Why should 
it have a system of reports? 

2. Givea short historical account of the teacher register. і 

3. Select any two of the cumulative records given in the illustrations 
and evaluate them in light of the principles of a record system. 

4. Evaluate the pupil progress report used in your school system. 

5. How does the philosophy of education prevailing in your school 
system affect your cumulative record setup? 

6. How would you set up an organization in your school system for 
developing a new pupil progress report? 

7. How often should progress reports be sent to the home? Я 

8. What value has the pupil progress report in a public relations 
program? 7 

9, What are the arguments for and against а folder type cumulative 
record ? 

10. When should a pupil progress report system be changed? 

1l. What marks should a school system adopt for reporting progress to 
the parent? / 

12. What part would the board of education play in changing the system 
of pupil progress reports? 
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PART VI 
FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Chapter 18 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT FINANCE 


It was suggested in Chapter 7 that leadership by the superintendent 
in curriculum development and instruction may properly be regarded 
as his major responsibility. Several hypotheses were submitted to 
account for the apparent subordination of this area to other profes- 
sional demands and interests. Chief among the duties which draw 
attention from curriculum development is the administration of the 
financial and business affairs of a school system, probably because it 
deals with more tangible elements and because results are more im- 
mediately apparent. It would be wrong to infer that financial ad- 
ministration is to be relegated to a position of relatively slight im- 
portance, for such should not be the case. So intimately is finance 
bound up with the character of a school system's work that mastery 
of this area occupies an important place in the list of administrative 
competencies. Since conditions relevant to finance change, continued 
study by administrators is essential. 

In this chapter the center of interest is the general planning and 
management of the financial program of local school districts, and 
the related problems of state and federal support. Since even an 
introductory treatment of school finance must touch on more topics 
than can conveniently be included in one chapter, several specialized 
aspects are discussed elsewhere in appropriate contexts.' 


1. IMPORTANCE OF FINANCE IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Influence on the Quality of Educational Programs.—Insufficient 
data are available to demonstrate conclusively the relation of various 
expenditure levels to the character of educational services. There is 
less known about the effect of management factors. Nevertheless, 
the findings of such research as has been done strongly indicate that 
the quality of an educational program correlates markedly with the 


1 The main di ion of certain topics is distributed as follows: federal aid, 
Chapter 3; salaries and retirement lg Сър 9; purchasing, accounting, and 
auditing, Chapter 19; financial reports, pter 20; financing school plant construc- 
tion, Chapter 23. The index should also be consulted. 
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level of support and the character of financial management." This 
relationship can readily be discerned at the extremes (for example 
the highest and lowest 10 per cent), but less clearly within a broad 
middle category. There is no guarantee, of course, that a high 
expenditure level alone will produce superior educational results. 
But, as Burke points out, if it is accompanied by “other essential in- 
gredients" of good leadership and administration, there is a high 
probability of good returns. 


Financial Management Under Constant Scrutiny.—No single 
phase of the administration of a school system is paid as much heed 
as the management of finance. Whether this preoccupation is deemed 
sound or not, the fact remains that boards of education are keenly 
aware of their stewardship of substantial public funds. Financial 
planning usually receives less attention than it merits, but once a 
financial program is adopted, its administration is subject to con- 
tinuous examination and evaluation. The manner in which a super- 
intendent discharges his responsibilities in this area affects a typical 
Ph judgment of his work probably more than anything else he 

oes. 


The Public's Concern.—The citizens who contribute to school 
support by paying taxes are rightly concerned that their dollars be 
used wisely and efficiently. Those who have children in school are, 
of course, more directly concerned. The bases for community judg- 
ment are somewhat vague, and citizens are not in a very good position 
to appraise the administration of finance. However, if a suspicion 
grows that the school money is not being managed as well as it 
should be, the administrator's goose is cooked. Not only must a 
good job be done, but as noted in Chapter 20, information to this 
effect must be conveyed to the public. 


The Superintendent Expected to Have Technical Knowledge. 
—Progress in the study of school finance in the last few decades has 
produced a body of principles, information, and techniques which 
can be mastered only by special study. In most school systems the 
superintendent is expected by the board (and by the public) to know 
this field, and know it well. There may be other administrative offi- 
cers to whom responsibility is delegated for the conduct of financial 
management. The superintendent, nonetheless, must have a com- 
mand of the field or his leadership will suffer, especially with the 
board and his administrative colleagues. Board members certainly 

? See Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the United States (New 


York: Harper & Bros., 1951), pp. 67-75, for a series this 
subject. His hypotheses, based on the findings, ‘Support о уусна Мун Вн 
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cannot qualify as school finance experts, no matter how much it inter- 
ests them. Itis not a province to entrust to the amateur. 


Broad Understanding of Problems Is Essential for Policy- 
Making.—It will be recalled from Chapter 6 that part of a superin- 
tendent's work is helping in the formulation of educational policy. 
Because so many problems are affected by or react on the adminis- 
tration of school finance, he needs a broad understanding of its local, 
state, and national aspects. It is obvious that local affairs are con- 
trolled in part by state and national conditions. While one superin- 
tendent's expertness probably will not determine a state's course, 
much less the nation's, with regard to school finance, cooperative 
efforts by well versed administrators and the boards they serve can 
yield impressive gains. This has been shown time and time again in 
state legislation. The authors do not wish to be understood as saying 
that the wisdom and persuasiveness of individuals have been insig- 
nificant. Sometimes one man's effort turns the tide. Usually it is 
somebody who is recognized for his superior knowledge, as well as 
for his wisdom and integrity. 


2. THe EDUCATIONAL ProcraM Is THE Basis FoR 
FiNANCIAL PLANNING 


Financial Implications of Educational Service.—Everything 
that school systems provide, by way of personal services, instructional 
materials, and physical facilities, for carrying on educational pro- 
grams, requires the disbursement of money. There are very few 
problems in school administration whose solutions do not involve 
financial considerations. In local school districts, then, educational 
planning and finance are inseparable. At least in its final stage, plan- 
ning must be done with an eye on financial capacity. { 

The magnitude of the nation's total educational enterprise gives 
it an important place in the national economy. More than 2 per cent 
of the nation's working force earn their living in professional educa- 
tional work or in nonteaching school-related occupations. 'The manu- 
facturing and selling of school supplies and equipment and the 
construction of school plants are substantial elements in the economic 
life of the country. t 

No one knows what the upper limit of outlays for public educa- 
tion should or can be, either locally, in a given state, or for the entire 
United States. In the light of a number of investigations and logical 
analyses, it appears that the money spent for education is returned 
to the economy with interest, chiefly in the forms of increased 
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productivity and higher standards of consumption. This probably 
does not warrant an inference that there is no upper limit, since in 
the long run, as Morrison declares,* the schools must pay their way, 
and a point of diminishing returns would undoubtedly be reached 
somewhere. That the American people have not yet remotely ap- 
proached that point seems indisputable. 


Value Judgments in Planning.— Both the extent and quality of 
educational service affect and are affected by the financial program. 
They are governed by school board policy (subject to the state code 
and regulations) on what should be offered under school district 
auspices and on the standards to be observed in the provision of 
personal services and physical facilities and supplies. A good many 
judgments are involved in deciding the amount of financial resources 
required and how to use them well. Preferably, a board should 
try to take account, not only of state prescriptions, but also of 
community sentiment in arriving at policy decisions. The super- 
intendent, as the board's executive officer, serves as its chief 
adviser. 

In only a handful of districts is there such freedom from financial 
limitations that critical choices on how the school money should be 
spent are not called for. The prevailing situation is similar to that 
of most families who can't do everything they would like to do, hence 
choose to spend their income in certain ways and not in other ways, 
so far as level of income permits such choices. (Probably all this 
is not done in private life, and even in public affairs, on so rational 
a plane as this.) A few illustrations show how value judgments and 
school finance are intertwined, 

The extent of the educational program depends on answers to such 
financially related questions as these : 


1; Shall a kindergarten or a junior college or adult education 
services be provided? 

2. Shall vocational education be included in the curriculum, and, if 
50, in which fields? 


3. To what extent, if any, shall cocurricular activities be included 


as part of the school program and how should provision be made 
for them in the budget ? 


4. Shall foreign languages be offered? At what grade levels and 
for how many years? 


з See American Association of School Admini T i 
America’s Schools, Thirtieth Yearbook (Washington, D.C. локон у 
рр. 225-28, for several excellent references on this subject. i 
versity of Chico. Press, 1932) p roger of the School Money (Chicago: Uni- 

ress, , chaps її iv. is i i 
works ever written on school ien. "CDD Si 0i tis cet omes 
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With respect to the qualitative character of services, these kinds 
of questions arise, also with a bearing on finance: 


1. What shall be the standard of preparation and experience for 
new teachers? 

2. What shall be the standard of class size? 

3. What instructional materials and equipment should be provided ? 

4. How much supervisory service shall be provided? 

5. What standards should be set up for school housekeeping and 
maintenance? 


Limited programs and low quality standards require less money, 
as a rule. This may well be false economy, however. The appropri- 
ation of a relatively small amount of money can often make it possible 
to improve a poor program into a reasonably good one. Poor schools 
are expensive in the sense that money put into them is largely wasted 
because the results are inferior. 


Broad Participation for Good Planning.—As indicated above, 
educational planning should reflect community opinion. Procedures 
for ascertaining public sentiments are discussed in Chapter 26. It is 
also important that those who work in a school system take part in 
the financial planning related to their responsibilities. While the 
formulating of a budget document is often done by one person— 
preferably the superintendent in smaller school systems, or by a 
central administrative officer and staff in large systems—the thinking 
and suggestions which underlie the budget should be cooperatively 
developed. Working up a good budget is by no means a one-man 
job, even in a very small school district. In the authors’ considered 
opinion, based on analysis of many hundreds of budgets, school dis- 
trict budgeting is typically a sorry performance. One of the chief 
reasons is very likely the absence of the cooperative approach. 

Who should be in a better position to contribute suggestions on 
financial requirements than persons doing the work? They may not 
have all the facts on unit costs, and so on, but at least they can inform 
those who must draft the budget of the services and materials needed. 
For example, teachers should be able to estimate the requirements 
for instructional equipment and supplies. Custodians and mainte- 
nance men ought to be consulted on the materials and services needed 
for the school plant. The same idea applies to secretaries, food serv- 
ice personnel, and every other category. Not merely should partici- 
pation be permitted, but specific provision should be made for it. 
Time should be scheduled for it, forms provided for requests, and 
conferences arranged. 
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Fitting Together Finances and Educational Plans.—The line 
of thought followed so far has agreed with both the accepted prin- 
ciples of budgeting and superior practice. That is to say, the educa- 
tional program that is to be supported should be defined first, and 
then the financing of the program should be tailored to fit. This is 
diametrically opposite to prevailing practice, in which an estimate 
or guess is made of the money that will be available, and then the 
program is made to fit. In the latter case, the money largely deter- 
mines the program, whereas one of the fundamental principles of 
budgeting is just the reverse. 

It must be admitted that, in most districts, the application of this 
principle can be attained only over a long period if at all. Financial 
limitations imposed by state constitutions and statutes, by tradition. 
by "practical considerations" of what the feasible school tax load and 
total tax load may be—all these combine to hinder the application 
of the principle. But the values of planning the program first are so 
significant, even in the face of these difficulties, that no other de- 
fensible way can be advanced. 

In the first place, the educational program should be thought 
through and refined in practice over a period of years without regard 
for its financing. Thus a goal is set up, a vision is created of the 
best possible community school system. Many a school board and 
professional corps can, with a little help, dream up a school system 
requiring, say, a budget twice as large as the one it has, and, in most 
cases, every cent of it can be justified. Tt is important to take a long 
look ahead, to formulate long-range goals to be attained step by step. 

Where there is no vision, the people perish.” Common sense and 
caution should be exercised to keep goals within the reasonable pos- 
sibility of achievement; excessively visionary proposals are almost 
sure to defeat a program of improvement. As steps toward attain- 
ment are taken, more remote objectives may be called up. Too big 
a dose at one time may frighten people and undermine confidence in 
the school system. 

| The school board and administration cannot escape taking cog- 
nizance of available financial resources. A budget cannot legally be 
adopted if it exceeds the estimate of anticipated receipts. Then the 
question arises : "Why should all the fine plans be made when every- 
one knows perfectly well that most of them will have to be scrapped ?" 
The reason is this: in the planning of services, with reference to 
their extent and quality, some items combine to form the minimum, 


* [t is disappointing, though, that too often the only thing administrators can 
suggest, in discussing this — hypothetically, is the raising of salaries! Their 
vision is obstructed by the lack of a sound underpinning of educational philosophy, 
and by a low-level conception of the functions and goals of public education 
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bedrock essentials that cannot be cut. Beyond this, there is generally 
some leeway for improvements of various degrees of importance. 
Some are highly desirable, very near the “essential” level. Others 
may be deemed as of somewhat less importance for the moment. Still 
others may represent long-range ideals. Decisions must be made, 
but the planning process enables the school authorities to make them 
with their eyes open, in a more intelligent way than would otherwise 
be possible. Thus the planning of the educational program as recom- 
mended here is certainly not just an academic exercise. 


Financial Planning Is a Year-Round Activity.—The peak season 
in financial planning, when a budget document is actually drafted, 
extends over a period of at least several weeks and, in large systems, 
two or three months. However, gathering, analyzing, and organiz- 
ing the data on which the budget is based cannot be done in so short 
a time. Nor can the budget maker, when he tackles the job of 
drafting the document, rally all the good ideas which came to his 
mind from time to time during the year. 

A file is indispensable for the collection of facts, necessary infor- 
mation, and ideas to use in making the budget. During each fiscal 
year, weaknesses are almost sure to show up in the current budget. 
Proposed changes in various phases of the districts services will 
almost certainly be reflected in the financial program. Under- or 
over-appropriation will have to be corrected. It is obvious that con- 
siderable thought must be given to financial planning throughout the 
year if superior performance is the aim. 


3. THe Major FEATURES OF THE BUDGET 


An adequate budget document ties together the educational plan 
and the financial plan. It is not, as many persons think, merely a 
tabulation of anticipated disbursements and receipts. 

Three main divisions comprise the budget: the educational plan, 
the disbursement or expenditure plan, and the plan for financing the 
expenditures. The first of these is not at all uniform as yet, but the 
latter two are pretty well standardized with rapid progress being 
made toward a uniformity of terminology. The minimum essentials 
are briefly described in the following paragraphs, with the under- 
standing that in large school systems a much more extensive break- 
down of various categories is necessary. 

The Budget Message.—A satisfactory budget message is found 
in very few budgets. In the authors' experience with hundreds of 
school budgets, good budget messages have been discovered in fewer 
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than 5 per cent. The letter of transmittal from the person responsible 
for submitting the budget to the board should not be confused with 
the budget message. 

The budget message is a brief summary of conditions, policies, 
and plans in the school system which underlie the financial proposals. 
It is based on detailed data which are used by the budget maker and 
which should be available to support the financial plan. 

Probably the best method of organizing the contents of the budget 
message is to use the headings of the major categories of the expendi- 
ture and income plans discussed below. "Thus conditions, policies, 
and plans under “Administration” (or “General Control") may be 
referred to first, followed by "Instruction," "Auxiliary Services," 
and so forth. There is no aspect of an educational program that 
cannot be dealt with appropriately in this way. An alternative method 
is to summarize data by building units, by level of school organization, 
personal services and materials, and so on. This is likely to be repe- 
titious and less convenient, however, and not as clear since it deviates 
from the pattern of the ensuing financial proposals. 


The Expenditures Plan. — Estimates of the amounts of money 
needed to put educational policies and plans into effect are summarized 
in the second main budget division, the plan of expenditures. Here 
again, supporting data should be available to the board, although in 
the budget itself they do not appear. In converting educational plan- 
ning into terms of dollars and cents, decisions previously taken deter- 
mine in part or whole the amounts to be included. For example, if 
an effective salary schedule is coupled with tne renewal of teachers’ 
contracts in March or April, the figures for instructional personnel 
will be almost completely determined in time for the budget maker to 
use them (assuming a fiscal year beginning July 1). Only replace- 
ments made necessary by death or late resignations will have to be 
estimated, as a rule. Other contract services and obligatory payments 
for debt retirement and interest have a similar effect. The total of 
these known expenses may embrace from 60 to 70 per cent or more 
of the expenditures budget. 

The eight categories which normally comprise the expenditures 
budget are listed below, with a brief note on what each one covers.” 


* The term “expenditures” is not strictly correct, si i ing, i 
до rect, since, in accounting, it means 
payments out of revenue only. "Disbursemen 4 more generalized term, covers 
all erem whether out of Spes or not. However, it has become customary 
in school budgeting to speak oi yments as expendit Р ion 
of these terme se МОН UR + 2 itures. For an explanatior 
* For more detailed explanations of each account see Financial Accounting 


for Public Schools, U. S. Office of Educati ^ 3 
Írom Superintendent of Documents, this is an d No. 204, 1948. Available 
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In most states budget forms are furnished by the state education 
department with items entered in the proper categories. Some of the 
state forms are intended to be used as reporting forms and are not 
detailed enough to serve as operating budgets. 

1. Administration. (This category is often called General Con- 
trol, but Administration is more descriptive and coming into wider 
use.) All expenditures for the system-wide functions of the central 
administrative officers are included here : board of education expense, 
salaries and expenses of central administrative staff (educational and 
business), legal counsel, school census and the enforcement of the 
attendance law, administrative research, and so forth. Supervisors 
of instruction, although they perform system-wide services, as do 
some others, are not administrative but instructional personnel. The 
same is true of principals. 

2. Instruction. This head covers salaries of all instructional per- 
sonnel, and the costs of teaching supplies and textbooks, testing pro- 
gram if related to the improvement of instruction, and school library 
(except for unusually large book purchases which go under capital 
outlay). 

About 95 per cent of the total appropriation for instruction is 
ordinarily allocated for salaries, and the rest for supplies. 

3. Auxiliary Services. (The items now grouped here once were 
separated into “coordinate activities” and “auxiliary agencies,” and 
still are in some states. The distinction between the two was so hazy 
that since about 1940 it has become common to combine them.) 
Services which are closely related to and assist instruction, yet are 
not in themselves instructional in the sense of classroom teaching, are 
grouped in this category. Typically three kinds of services are in- 
cluded : school services such as school lunch programs, health serv- 
ices, and expenses of cocurricular activities borne by the district ; all 
expenses of pupil transportation ; and community services such as 
public library (which is partly under school board control in some 
places, completely under its control in others), recreation, community 
forums, and so forth. In a few states it is necessary to include also 
services to nonpublic schools, e.g., compulsory attendance enforce- 
ment, textbooks, and transportation. All services to nonpublic 
schools belong in this category. f 

4. Operation of Plant. Under this heading are entered all items 
related to the daily operation of the physical plants : salaries of cus- 
todians, engineers, maids, and so on; heat, light, water, power, tele- 
phone service; janitorial supplies; and care of the grounds. The 
distinction between operation and repairs and replacements (next 


category) should be observed. 
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5. Repairs and Replacements. (This used to be called “main- 
tenance of plant.” The new term, however, is more descriptive and 
cannot be confused with the word “maintenance” which is used in 
some states to denote the total current expenditure funds.) The 
services and materials needed to keep the school plant in a condition 
as nearly like new as possible belong in this part. In general, repairs 
and replacements which do not materially increase the value of the 
plant are included; additions to value are properly budgeted under 
capital outlay. 

6. Fixed Charges. This account includes mainly appropriations 
for insurance, retirement pay and school district contributions to 
retirement funds, workmen’s compensation, rent paid for the use of 
private property, and substitute teachers’ pay over and above normal 
salary costs. Tuition payments to other districts are entered here 
also, but segregated so as not to be included in calculating per pupil 
costs. 

7. Capital Outlay. Expenditures for new sites, buildings, and 
equipment which increase the value of school property are called 
capital outlay. Ordinarily they are paid either out of current receipts 
or out of funds derived from issuing bonds. In a budget, it is not 
necessary to indicate the source, but it may be done as a matter of 
clarity and convenience. The accounting system, of course, must 
recognize separate funds. 

8. Debt Service. This category includes all payments of interest 
and principal on school district indebtedness. It is usually broken 
down into two parts : interest and bonded debt. 

Frequently, boards of education and administrators look for a 
definite guide that will tell them what percentage of the budget should 
be allocated to each category—what percentage, for example, should 
be placed under administration, instruction, and so on? No one can 
say positively how a local budget should be proportioned. It is help- 
ful, however, to compare the proposed percentage distribution with 
state and national norms, available from reports of one’s state edu- 
cation office and the United States Office of Education respectively. 
If local allocations are way out of line with the norms, the adminis- 
trator may wish to re-examine his proposals to determine the reasons. 
He should not feel compelled to adopt the norms as his standard, but 
he will at least be in a better position to justify his proposals. 


The Plan for Receipts.—In this third main division of the budget 
are listed estimates of receipts from various sources. These may in- 
clude local taxation, county taxation, state appropriations, federal 
aid, and miscellaneous sources (gifts, fees, profits from revolving 
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funds noted below, sale of original bond issues, tuition from other 
districts, and so forth). 

Estimating income often is a ticklish job, for it may not be pos- 
sible to ascertain the yield from major sources when the time arrives 
for drafting the budget. In some states the assessment of local prop- 
erty is not complete, so that a good deal of guesswork is involved 
in estimating what the tax base will be. In other cases, state support 
is difficult to estimate, especially where state appropriations may be 
changed from year to year and there is no guarantee that a certain 
level of support is to be continued. The extent of balances available 
at the close of a district’s fiscal year also involves some uncertainty, 
but usually a good estimate can be made. In general, rather close 
estimates can be figured out by consultation with local and state 
officials. It is to be expected that adjustments will be made when 
firm data become available. 

While the budget of proposed expenditures may fill many pages, 
the income budget is usually very short—from one to three or four 
pages. If much explanation is needed or if supporting data are 
included, it may run to considerably more than this. 


Subsidiary Budget Accounts.—In many school systems certain 
services are carried on which are financed by advancements of school 
district funds, with reimbursement to the district coming from sales, 
fees paid by the pupils, or allotments from another public agency. 
The school lunch program, sale of textbooks and supplies, receipts 
from school activities supported by district funds, and federally- 
sponsored vocational education are the most common sources of reim- 
bursement. The total advancements for these services are not ex- 
penditures, nor are the total receipts income. Only a deficit is counted 
as an expenditure, and only a profit is counted as an item of income. 
This rule must be followed in school accounting. However, in budget- 
ing it is simpler to include all advancements and receipts, relying on 
the accounting system to correct the inflation of apparent expenditures 
and income. 


Providing for Contingencies.—The more carefully a budget is 
drawn, the smaller an appropriation for contingencies (emergencies) 
need be. Some unforeseeable financial demands may occur in even 
the best administered school districts. A modest allowance for such 
emergencies is fully justifiable. As a rule of thumb, it is suggested 
that in small districts the current expenditures budget be increased 
by about 5 per cent for contingencies, with a downward sliding scale 
for larger districts leading to a minimum of 2 per cent. In a budget 
of $50,000, for example, this would mean a contingency appropriation 
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of $2,500; for $100,000 it would be $5,000; for a budget of 
$1,000,000 probably the figure should be from 3 to 4 per cent. Some 
writers hold that the contingency appropriation should be allocated 
for definite purposes or limited to specific categories. This seems to 
be inconsistent with the meaning of the term. 

The contingency item should not be used as a budget-padding 
device. An honest, carefully made budget should not need to be pad- 
ded. In those districts where budgets are subject to the control of 
noneducational agencies, padding the budget is often resorted to in 
self-defense. This is understandable; probably the only way to get 
rid of the practice is to abolish this kind of budget authority. Padding 
is not limited to fiscally dependent districts, but is, in fact, fairly 
common. It cannot, however, be regarded as a sound practice. 


4. Preparation, ADOPTION, AND Use or THE Bunce * 


It is assumed that the gathering of information for the budget 
has been carried on in accordance with procedures suggested above, 
and that the drafting of the document itself is at hand. 


Preparation of the Budget. The first thing to do is to make a 
careful outline of the budget. The outline should include the major 
divisions, their parts, proposed tables and charts, summaries, and 
such items of explanatory and supporting data as are believed neces- 
sary. (With reference to this last point, it may be preferable to 
submit to the board most of the explanatory information in a report 
or series of reports over a period of several months preceding con- 
sideration of the budget.) Some help in making the outline may be 
obtained from a study of previous local budgets and those of other 
districts, from books, articles, and state forms and instructions. 
De Young's check list of twenty-eight items is an excellent guide to 
follow on contents." 

It is recommended by experts that comparative data for at least 
two preceding years be included. One column shows actual expendi- 
tures for “last year,” a double column contains a listing of estimated 
and actual expenditures for “this year,” and a third column sets 
forth proposed expenditures for “next year.” In practice the year 
dates are given. The same thing is done for receipts. 

Important changes from the preceding year should be explained. 
This is called justification of requests. As a rule, a section immedi- 


* The best single source on school budgeting is Chris 7 ] 
AE eee di York: Doubleday & de Б А0: Yount, Budgeting 
s fos p aj able today, ideas and principles are still useful. 
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ately following the current expenditures budget is devoted to it, with 
each category taken up in turn. Every single change up or down 
need not be explained, but only marked changes in services or 
amounts. Some budget writers go to excesses in justifying picayune 
changes. Common sense should be used. 

Extreme accuracy in dealing with figures should be observed. 
Errors in computation are inexcusable, and typed, duplicated, or 
printed copies of the budget should be meticulously proofread and 
corrected. Errors tend to weaken the confidence of the board in the 
accuracy of the budget and in the administrator, and are a symptom 
of slovenly work. The internal consistency of the parts should also 
be carefully checked. 

'There is no way of avoiding the concentrated hard work that 
drafting a budget entails. Yet it is one of the most satisfying pro- 
fessional tasks that an administrator can perform, especially if he 
sets out to build the best budget that his district has ever had. Im- 
provement of the budget is an excellent project for a superintendent 
to undertake for a couple of years. The board of education, once it 
has seen a really good one, will never be satisfied with less. 


The Form of the Budget—Most budgets go through at least 
two editions. The first is the document submitted to the board for 
its perusal and action. This may be prepared in typed, dittoed or 
mimeographed form, with enough white space left for notes, com- 
ments, and questions, After the board has acted on the budget, 
making such changes as it sees fit in consultation with the adminis- 
trator, the second edition should be prepared. Enough copies, pref- 
erably mimeographed or printed, should be run off to supply citizens 
who wish to study the budget, particularly in districts where public 
hearings are required by law. It should be bound in heavy paper with 
the title, identification of the district, dates, and other descriptive 
information printed, if possible, on the cover. 

Generally, the most convenient size is 874 x 11 inches, although 
some districts use a larger size to accommodate many columns of 
figures. Binding or stapling at the left long side seems to be pre- 
ferred over binding at the short top edge. A good grade of paper 
should be used and the whole document should be clean and dignified 
in appearance. De Young’s check list of thirteen items on format is 
helpful.*” 

Adoption of the Budget.—Several weeks before the end of the 
school district's fiscal year, the board of education gives tentative 
approval to the budget with such modifications as it decides to make. 

10 Ibid., р. 484. 
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In most states a date for a public hearing must then be set, and 
public notice be given so that interested citizens may make known 
to the board their views on the financial plan. Opportunity should 
be given for examination of the budget in advance of the hearing, 
preferably by supplying copies to those who request them. 

Legal requirements on hearings should be scrupulously observed, 
omitting not even the slightest technicality, such as the time of open- 
ing the meeting. Any errors in announcing and conducting a hearing 
can result in invalidating the whole budget. A board is not required 
to adopt changes proposed by citizens at a hearing (with rare excep- 

‚ tions) but it must permit them to be expressed. Hearings are 
typically regarded as a mere formality, and attendance is almost 
universally poor. Nevertheless, the requirement is shown to be a 
sound one at those times when a school board has been at cross 
purposes with its community. 

After the hearing, the board makes such changes as it sees fit. 
Formal adoption of the budget is then accomplished by a resolution 
of the board recorded in the minutes. This normally ends the budget- 
making activity except for such adjustments as may later be required 
for certain items on which firm data are not available. There are 
some boards which are required to submit their budgets to other 
agencies, however. This relationship is called "fiscal dependence,” 
and merits some comment at this point. 


Fiscal Dependence and Independence. Almost all experts in 
educational administration support the view that school districts 
should be free from fiscal control by other local agencies of govern- 
ment. Review and approval of local financial plans by state educa- 
tional authorities is not so generally condemned since education is 
recognized as a state responsibility. Many political scientists insist, 
though, that the control of educational finance should be vested in 
one local authority, such as a city council, which should supervise all 
local taxation and expenditures. This view is most unpopular in 
school administration, and many reasons may be given for opposing 
it. Chief among them are the general objections to the review of 
educational financing by noneducational agencies, and the fear of 
embroiling school systems in partisan politics, from which indepen- 
dent school board control has become singularly free." The evidence 
of a number of researches on the subject is not absolutely conclusive 
but, in the authors' opinion, a strong case can be made for local 
thority at Су Scholars” Reco Bains NVI (Ар 980), 6 


{ог a summary of arguments for fiscal depend i 
нч pendence and independence, and g 
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fiscal independence on the grounds of logic and the position of school 
districts as agencies of state government. 

Actual practice relative to fiscal dependence and independence 
among the states presents a most confused picture. The Research 
Division report just cited, on nearly two thotisand city school systems 
(about a 50 per cent sample), indicates that in 54 per cent of the 
districts the budget as adopted by the board of education is not subject 
to review. In 18 per cent more, approval without change must be 
given by reviewing agencies. In the remaining 28 per cent, the 
reviewing agency can either change the budget or require the boarc 
to do it. Morphet and Lindman state, however, that in only six 
states is final approval by all school boards provided for without 
review. In all the other states, some form of approval by local or 
state agencies, for all or some districts, is required.'^ In many in- 
stances, it should be pointed out, these requirements are fulfilled in 
a perfunctory manner. 


Using the Budget.— Official adoption of the budget changes its 
status from that of proposals to that of an action program. This 
means that the administrator is given the green light to execute what 
the financial plan calls for. So long as he "lives within the budget" 
he should not be hindered. Frequently and especially in small school 
systems, this does not seem to be well understood by either the board 
ог the administrator. Nevertheless, subject to such adjustments as 
may be necessitated by conditions arising during the fiscal year, the 
superintendent is empowered to act in accordance with the budget. 
If board policy does not provide for this, it should be changed. If 
more boards and superintendents would adopt this view, budget- 
making would undoubtedly be carried on more carefully than it now is. 

Whether the budget should be regarded as a guide or as an iron- 
bound instrument from which no deviation may be tolerated is a 
moot point. The latter view precludes any flexibility ; the former may 
be interpreted too loosely. Some leeway is necessary in administering 
a financial plan. Hence the authors believe that the budget should be 
adhered to as closely as possible without negating the accomplish- 
ment of educational objectives. In some states rather strict observ- 
ance of the budget is encouraged by prohibiting transfers from some 
appropriations to others, or by limiting transfers to the last few 
months of the fiscal year. . 

The relationship of budgeting to accounting and financial report- 
ing is explained in Chapter 20. These three activities are really three 


ZE ) trick L. Lindman, Public School Finance Programs 
of the реа Eight cio § Office of Education, Circular No. 274 (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 19-43, 90-91. 
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facets of the function of finance administration. The ledger accounts 
of the accounting system grow out of the budget, and, in the main, 
correspond to the appropriations accounts, using the same nomen- 
clature. Financial reports follow the same pattern, with such inter- 
pretation of terms as is needed by the layman. 


5. Sources or THE ScHoot Money 


State practice in the support of public education varies so much 
that it is impossible to make generalizations. No two states follow 
the same plan, and the degrees of reliance placed on state, county, and 
local sources of school support cover a wide range. The figures for 
the United States as a whole are of little help for they cover up 
differences among the states, but they do indicate broad trends. 
Current data are impossible to obtain; usually, the most recent com- 
pilations for all forty-eight states are at least two years old, although 
within individual states more up-to-date figures can be procured. 

In this section some of the more important facts on sources of 
school support are presented, and, in the final sections of the chapter, 
several major problems related to the subjects are pointed out and 
solutions suggested. 

The general trend of changes in sources of support since 1929-30 is 
shown in Table 19. 


TABLE 19 


PERCENTAGE OF ScHooL Money From LOCAL AND County, STATE, AND FEDERAL 
Sources, 1929-30 то 1949-50 * 


State Federal 
16.9 0.4 
23.4 12 
29.5 12 
31.5 14 
y © | 348 14 
1949-50 (estimated) . oY » 427 1.9 


* Data for years 1929-30 to 1941-42 from U. S. Offi isti, State 
ич Systems; for 1945-46 and 1949-50 from Edgar те аана о а, 
Aes rte e Bisco ene al the Pr M States, U. S. Office of Education, Circular 
NO. 4 Y , . 5 мегптеп' 
їп this section are from the latter Тий Ји of tbe data 

County revenue included in this column is approximately 6 per cent for each year. 


Local Taxation as a Revenue Source.— Historically, local (in- 
cluding county) property taxation has always been the mainstay of 
public school support. While the trend for several decades has been 


toward more state and less local support, local taxation is still the 
largest single source. 
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The extent to which public education is dependent on local (includ- 
ing county) taxation ranges from about 9 per cent in Delaware to 
92 per cent in Nebraska. In thirty-one states more than 50 per cent 
of the school revenue is derived from this source, and in sixteen of 
these, 70 per cent or more. 

Almost all local revenue is raised by various forms of property 
taxation, mainly on real estate. In a few states, notably Pennsyl- 
vania, school boards are authorized to levy certain kinds of nonprop- 
erty taxes, but this practice is still in an experimental state. 

School boards are not free in most states to levy or authorize the 
levy of local taxes in any amount they see fit. A variety of restric- 
tions is employed in addition to budget review mentioned above. 
In some cases increases over the preceding year are limited to speci- 
fied percentage maximums; in others, absolute ceilings are imposed 
on certain classes of districts, or over-all property tax limits are set 
for all local governmental units as a group. In many states statutory 
or constitutional limits may be exceeded by the school board only if 
authorization is granted by a favorable vote of the electors of the 
district. 


State Support of Public Education.—Since 1929-30, as shown in 
Table 19, the proportion of school money provided by state govern- 
ments has grown from about 17 to nearly 43 per cent. In general, 
state money comes from three sources: earnings of permanent school 
funds or lands (or appropriations in lieu of earnings which might 
have been derived from land grants if they had not been dissipated ), 
taxes earmarked for public education, and appropriations from state 
general funds. For 1949-50 the total of all state funds for education 
was approximately $2 billion, of which the three sources named sup- 
plied 1.5 per cent, 18.2 per cent, and 80.3 per cent respectively. 
Earmarked funds are not used at all or only to a very minor degree 
in about two thirds of the states. In the rest the amount of total 
state support that is provided by earmarked taxes runs from about 
10 to 96 per cent. Sales, income, and severance taxes are the largest 
sources. State property taxes are levied for school support in only 
seven states, and are mostly insignificant in effect. 

The bases and methods of distributing state support vary from 
state to state. About 77 per cent of the total for all states are classi- 
fied as general purpose grants; 23 per cent consist of grants for 
specially designated purposes. The number of ways aid is distributed 
ranges from two to sixteen per state, with a median of seven. In 


18 See M Lindman, op. cit., pp. 102-10 for ап analysis of bases of dis- 
Боо эе м. do eg . Hutchins, “Distribution of State Aid 
Funds," Nation's Schools, XLVII (June, 1951), 65-68. 
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almost all states some funds are distributed for equalization among 
local units. The total for equalization represented about 45 per cent 
in 1950, with a wide range among the states. 


Federal Aid.—Several billion dollars are expended each year by 
the federal government for approximately one hundred eighty differ- 
ent educational activities. The amounts devoted in 1949-50 to public 
education (elementary and secondary) and all other educational pur- 
poses are shown in Table 20. 


TABLE 20 
FeneraL Funps ror Epucationat Purposes, 1949-50 Ѕсноог. Year (in thousands) * 
Elementary T 1 
Federal and АП Other Total Per Cent 
Agency Secondary | Purposes" жи 
Education 
Atomic Energy Commission .... $ 2085 |$ 24,762. 68 
Dept. of Agriculture 57,173 177,084 4.89 
Dept. of Commerce 9,013 9,114 25 
Dept. of Defense ....... 242,341 250,448 6.92 
Dept. of Interior 5 1,282 19,546 54 
Dept. of Јиѕісе ............... 1,171 1,186 03 
Dépttot Табар: Т see yey: 921 3,621 10 
DEE о 21,594 21,594 50 
Dept. of the Treasury .......... 3,589 3,732 10 
Federal Security Agency (ex- 
жар U. S. Office of Educa- 
lón ү? 
PR M 62,989 63,28 175 
U. S. Office of Education ...... 6,062 35/808 99 
Veterans Administration ....... 2,071,650 | 2,941,219 | 8129 
Nei es u.s 39,975 67,399 1.86 
Total . 
УРИ $2,537,705 | $3,018,000 *| 100.00 
Ker ae ee rui 70.15 100 


* Clayton D. Hutchins and Albert R. M "E nd 
1951. ‚ S. Office „ Munse, Federal Funds for Education, 1950-51 @ 
P Tin РЫЯ 1952), pee Bulletin 1952, No. 12 (Washington, D. C.: Government 


tional pr ange adult education, research, education in other nations, and other educa- 


“Of this total, $2,550,642,812 was allocated ional 
prog such as service academies, sch i to the states, the rest 1 for nationa 
T TM in federal installations, and research 


í All federal aid is distributed for specific purposes. As indicated 
in Chapter 3, there is no federal program for the general support of 
public schools. The grants of school lands to assist the states in 
setting up and maintaining public school systems are the major 
historic exception. The operation of schools in such federal installa- 
tions as Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, and Richland by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and some assistance to school systems affected by other 
federal activities, do not constitute a program of general aid. 
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The amount of three hundred million dollars proposed in a long 
series of general federal aid bills for nearly two decades has pro- 
gressively declined in relative importance as states and communities 
have increased school support. If such a bill were passed now, it 
would increase financial resources by only about 5 per cent at first. 
A long-range improvement would probably be effected by require- 
ments imposed on the states to raise more money. Perhaps addi- 
tional federal funds would be forthcoming over a period of years if 
the principle of general federal aid were ever approved. 


6. Рковиемѕ AND 15505 or ScHOOL FINANCE 


There are dozens of problems and issues in the field of school 
finance. Attempts to solve many of them have been made in all states, 
and in a great variety of ways. For others, no fully satisfactory 
solutions have been found, and, indeed, some are not yet clearly rec- 
ognized. Most, if not all, the problems and issues can be catalogued 
under two heads: amount of support and methods of support, the 
latter category being by far the more extensive. A few items are 
touched on here as illustration. 


How Much Should Be Spent for Public Education?—On this 
question there seems to be no clear-cut answer. Experts in school 
finance seem agreed, however, on one thing: public education is far 
from adequately supported, although a few states are approaching 
satisfactory levels. 

There are several ways to seek an answer besides those interesting 
efforts cited in Section 2 of this chapter. One is to consider the cost 
of education in terms of a reasonable proportion of the national 
income. Another is to ascertain the percentage of total tax collec- 
tions (federal, state, and local) that may reasonably be committed to 
education. The difficulty with these approaches is that the figures 
arrived at must be based on judgment, expert opinion, or precedent, 
and hence may not be defensible empirically. 4 

Between the middle 1920's and the entry of the United States into 
World War II, the fraction of the national income devoted to educa- 
tion fell mostly between 2.5 and 3.1 per cent. (During the depression 
of the 1930's, it rose to about 5 percent.) During the war it declined 
steadily, reaching a low point of 1.5 per cent in 1945. In 1951 it had 
recovered to about 2.1 per cent. What the ratio should be no one can 
say. A similar pattern was followed by the ratio of total tax collec- 
tions allocated to education. For years prior to 1934 it centered 
around 24 or 25 per cent. Then, as the effects of the depression took 
hold, it dropped by 1940 to 18, and during the war reached a low 
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point of about 5 per cent. By 1951 this ratio had risen to some 8 per 
cent. | 

Studies of such relationships are not useless for they point out 
trends, identify problems and issues of national concern, and raise 
questions of the relative value of claims of various public services for 
support. They may contribute to better balance in the total program 
of governmental expenditures, so far as our people have the ability 
and wisdom to make choices. 

A more promising method is the determination of the cost of 
educational programs of defined scope and quality, at state and local 
levels. At the state level, this method is most useful in its application 
to a foundation program representing educational standards below 
which no district would be permitted to operate. Most local districts 
would not be satisfied with merely a foundation program, it may be 
presumed, so that analyses of costs as proposed in Section 2 of this 
chapter would be necessary. 

Total expenditures for public elementary and secondary education, 
including current expenditures, capital outlay and debt service, state 
administration, and state contributions to retirement programs, are 
now slightly in excess of $5 billion. Per pupil expenditures in the 
Several states range from about $100 to $250. Morphet and Lind- 
man estimated in 1950 that a “reasonably satisfactory program" 
would cost $200 per pupil per year or $5,000 per classroom unit, on 
the average, for current expenditures alone.’* In view of continued 
price rises since then, an estimate of about $240 per pupil would be 
more realistic for 1953. Applied to an estimated school enrollment 
of some thirty million pupils in 1953-54, this would mean a mini- 
mum of $7.2 billion for the entire country for current expenditures 
only. (See Chapter 23 on financing school plant construction.) The 
extent to which school districts would exceed the foundation pro- 
gram cannot be calculated. It would be reasonable to guess that at 
least an additional $1 billion would be required, perhaps nearly $2 
billion, 

Each State must develop its own standards for school support. 
The objective measurement of local needs and local fiscal capacity 
and the degree to which districts should be required to support educa- 


tion are factors affecting the amount of state support which would 
be required. 


How Should the School Money Be Raised and Distributed ?— 
Problems and issues on the methods of Supporting education are ex- 
tremely numerous and complex, especially at the state level. A few 


14 Morphet and Lindman, of. cit., p. 8. 
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widely recognized problems of method at each level of government 
are cited in the following paragraphs. 


l. Problems at the Local Level. Excessive dependence on prop- 
erty taxation is undoubtedly the most serious problem of local school 
district finance. This form of taxation will probably remain as the 
mainstay of local support, but it is sadly in need of rehabilitation, 
both in its application and administration. Furthermore, it must be 
supplemented by other revenue-raising measures to a greater extent 
than is now the rule. Two basic weaknesses of property taxation 
as typically administered are the lack of equitable assessment and the 
lack of responsiveness to changes in economic conditions. The reme- 
dies for these and other deficiencies are known, but it is difficult to 
get state and county officials to apply them.'* 

The excessive cost of small administrative units creates problems 
of adequate support. They are as much of state concern as local, 
perhaps, but since most legislatures seem to prefer to go slowly in 
imposing requirements for satisfactory district organization, the 
problems affect school district welfare primarily. The financial 
waste, to say nothing of the educational deficiencies, of inadequate 
school districts is indefensible. If reasonably good schools are main- 
tained, an inordinate financial load is placed on the local taxpayers 
(as well as on state resources), generally speaking. Even at high 
tax rates, very small units are incapable of offering as good educa- 
tional opportunities as larger units, as was shown in Chapter 1. 

The variety of periods used as budget, tax, and school years poses 
problems which again can be corrected only by state action but which 
impinge primarily on local financial administration. Tax years are 
calendar years, budget years usually begin July 1, and school years 
generally run from September to May or June. This situation often 
makes it difficult for school boards and administrators to carry on 
without borrowing. 


2. Problems at the State Level. The problems of method at the 
state level are most acute, and their solution, inextricably bound up 
with both political philosophy and practical politics, is far from sim- 
ple. They are also related to the extent of state funds made available 
for public school support—that is, different amounts call for differ- 
ent methods, У 

One set of problems тау be put in terms of three questions: (1) 
Shall state support be distributed in flat, general purpose grants, and, 

15 F i i i Equitable Property Assessment, 
a report prepared bythe, National Бао Assocation, Research Division in 
cooperation with the Association’s Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, 
May, 1950. See also Burke, op. cit., chap. vi. 
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if so, how much? (2) Shall it be earmarked for special purposes, 
and if so, which ones and to what extent? (3) Shall state funds be 
distributed on an equalization basis, and if so, how? Tf a great deal 
of support is made available, probably a state can include both gen- 
eral flat grants—so much per pupil per classroom unit, or some 
other unit—regardless of local ability, and equalization grants. If 
a low level of state support is available, most of it, if not all, should 
be distributed for equalization. Special purpose grants are seldom 
advocated now, with few exceptions such as grants for pupil trans- 
portation. 

How far the state government can go in financing education with- 
out curtailing local initiative is another major problem. In some 
states (e.g., Delaware, North Carolina, and Washington), the extent 
and methods of state support are tending, in the opinion of some 
experts, to endanger local initiative. How much leeway districts 
should have for local taxation beyond the level necessary to qualify 
for state grants is a related problem. If the qualifying levy is equa! 
or near either a legal or practical maximum, local leeway to go 
beyond the state supported program is killed, and local initiative 
with it. 

The definition of foundation programs of education remains to be 
more completely worked out in all states. Foundation programs are 
now defined for the most part in financial terms rather than according 
to the scope and quality of educational services. Probably the 
emphasis will always have to be on the financial side of a foundation 
program, but more attention should be given to basic educational 
standards which the state should underwrite.*® 


3. The Unsolved Problems of Federal Aid. Securing recognition 
by the federal government of the need for financial aid is the first 
problem. The need can be conclusively demonstrated, and has been, 
primarily on three grounds: (1) the great range of financial ability 
among the states, in terms of per capita income and other indices, 
(2) an approximate ratio of two to one in the number of school-age 
children per thousand adults in some states as compared with others, 
(3) the marked mobility of the population from state to state. It is 
a tragic fact that some of the states low in ability to pay for education 
have the greatest number of school-age children, so that their diffi- 
culty is compounded. Another element in a present-day consideration 
of federal aid is the tremendous burden of federal taxes which re- 
stricts or at least discourages states and communities from increasing 
their taxes. 


16 National Education Association, Research Division, “Statutory Bases of State 
Foundation Programs for Schools," Research Bulletin, XXVI (April, 1948), 43-99. 
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The second problem is the elimination of all special purpose grants 
(vocational education, school lunch program, and so forth), and the 
adoption of a system of general grants to the states, to be adminis- 
tered by state educational authorities. 

A third problem is the minimizing of federal control General 
grants to the states with no strings attached, subject only to post- 
audits, probably represent the minimum of control. On the surface, 
it would seem that if the states expended federal grants in accordance 
with the Federal Constitution and the respective state constitutions 
and statutes, no other form of control would be necessary. However, 
the problem is most complex and hardly to be solved easily. For 
example, should states be required to maintain specified levels of 
support to qualify for federalaid? The nationalization of the Ameri- 
can school system would be abhorrent to most citizens. Yet, in spite 
of detailed disclaimers of control, no federal aid bill has been pro- 
posed completely lacking elements of control'' There are eight or 
ten in recent bills. What the American people have to decide is what 
kinds and degrees of control are acceptable. 

How to cope with the financial distress created by the federal 
acquisition of private property is a problem which is becoming in- 
creasingly acute. No consistent or equitable policy or practice has 
been adopted for payments in lieu of taxes where the government 
has taken over property, thus removing it from the tax rolls. This 
problem is especially bad in the eleven western states, but exists to 


some extent in all states. 


7. DEVELOPMENT OF A SATISFACTORY SCHOOL FINANCE PROGRAM 


Essential Steps for Improving School Finance.—From an analy- 
sis of the efforts of a number of states which have recently made 
substantial improvement of state and local school finance, five steps 
can be observed as most promising. 

l. The first step is the definition of a foundation program of 
educational services and a survey of the required facilities. Current 
practice should not be taken as a guide, but defensible, reasonable 
standards should be developed for the scope and quality of education 
which should be available to all children and youth. Differences of 
needs, for example in rural and urban areas, can and should be taken 
into account, for the foundation program concept 1s not to be inter- 
preted as an educational strait jacket. 


uctional program, however, thus safe- 


IT instr! 
The controls do not apply to the i e ied. е aud 


guarding the state and local administration 0 
so on. 
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2. The second step is the translation of the program into terms 
of financial requirements. Every phase of the program should be 
considered along the lines of the major budget categories. 

3. Studies of the degree to which the school districts can con- 
tribute to the support of the program make up the third step. Prefer- 
ably, the typical local tax levy required as the local contribution to 
support the program should be set low enough to allow leeway for 
community effort beyond the foundation level. That is, the support 
of the foundation program should not use ир all a district's legal or 
practical taxing capacity. Equalization of assessment ratios or cor- 
rections to compensate for inequalities are an essential part of the 
measurement of local ability. 

4. When steps 2 and 3 are completed, the balance of foundation 
support which is to be made up by the state is automatically deter- 
mined. In states with relatively evenly distributed taxable resources, 
the share of the total foundation cost to be borne by the state may be 
low (less than 50 per cent). In other states where there is great 
inequality of taxable property, the state's share may be expected to 
be high (50 per cent or more). 

5. The final step is assuring that state funds will be available to 
finance the program, with apportionment made to school districts by 
an objective formula. Provision should be made for an emergency 
state fund, administered by state educational authorities, to take care 


of such contingencies as sudden increases of school enrollment, “acts 
of God,” and so on. 


A Summary of Characteristics of a Good Finance Plan.—The 
following statement, only slightly modified from its original form, 
was developed recently in one state to set forth criteria for the revision 
of school finance legislation. In the bills which were subsequently 
enacted, not all these principles were observed, but a very substantial 
portion was. It is recognized that these criteria would probably not 
be literally applicable in all states, but could readily be adapted or 
supplemented. For fear that the whole proposed legislative program 
might be lost if the controversial subject of federal aid were included, 
it was omitted. Perhaps this was an error from the viewpoint of 


PEN but in the light of political considerations it seemed jus- 
tifiable. 


This is a statement of important characteristics of a good school finance 
program derived from a study of both the Principles of school finance and 
state financial programs which have been adopted in the last two or three 
years. The Governor's Committee on School Finance subscribes to this state- 
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ment and has attempted to formulate proposals in harmony with it. In other 
words, these general characteristics or standards have been used as а guide 
by the Committee in drafting its tentative proposals for finance legislation. 

The items set forth below are not given in an order of priority. The Com- 
mittee believes that they are all of first importance, and that any proposed 
program for modernizing the financing of public education should have these 
attributes. 

It should be noted that the Committee conceives of public education as an 
enterprise carried on by the state and the local districts in partnership. We 
believe that the state government has the major responsibility for making 
legal and basic financial provisions. We regard the school districts as the 
operating units to which the state delegates certain functions and for which 
it makes certain funds and leadership available. 

We believe that equalization of educational opportunity can be provided 
through the provision of a “foundation program of education" which should 
be available to each child. This program should be a result of an equitable 
partnership between the state and the school districts. 

In its 1949 report, The Forty-Eight State School Systems, the Council of 
State Governments said: 


Every state school finance program should (1) help to assure reasonably 
adequate and well-rounded educational opportunities for all children and 
youth throughout the state; and (2) be based on a system of taxation and 
administration which assures that the burden of support will be equitably 
distributed among all types and classes of citizens and taxing units. In addi- 
tion to promoting these two major objectives, the best school finance practices 
encourage desirable local initiative and responsibility, promote bona fide 
economy and efficiency, and stimulate educational programs. Good finance 
programs also lend themselves to objective and impartial application. and 
administration,!* 

The Governor's Committee has been guided by the spirit and meaning of 
this statement. 

l. The state is responsible for seeing that a foundation program of educa- 
tional opportunity is made available to all children and youth, and for seeing 
that adequate funds are provided to finance the program. The responsibility 
of the state for education has been well established by reservation in the U. S. 
Constitution, by explicit provision in the state constitution, and by court 
interpretation. ae 

2. The financing of public education should be developed and administered 
as a partnership program with state, county, and local levels of government 
sharing equitably in the provision of necessary funds. ; 

3. The legal basis for financing education should be incorporated, so far 
as possible, in one coherent and comprehensive enactment, or in a closely 
related and consistent series of enactments. Piecemeal specific legislation or 


15 The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems 
(Chicago: The Council, 1949), p. 111. 
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patchwork attempts to modify the financial program should be avoided, 
since they may result in inconsistencies and conflicts with legal provisions 
which are not repealed, and thus make for administrative difficulties and 
evasions. 

4. The state finance plan should assure that adequate funds will be available 
to pay for a reasonable foundation program, the cost to be estimated on the 
basis of careful study of educational need. The foundation program should 
take into consideration all the essential elements of good schooling, and 
the financial program should assure a balanced inclusion of all these ele- 
ments. 

5. A uniform levy (based on equalized assessment ratios) should be re- 
quired by the state as a local effort to finance education before state funds may 
be apportioned. Districts which can finance the foundation program with 
such a levy should wot receive state support. 

[In many states, county levies up to a modest maximum may be feasible for 
equalization within vounties. In such a plan, the local contribution would be 
first supplemented by county funds, then state funds. Some states may prefer 
to make initial grants to all districts on some such basis as aggregate days of 
attendance or classroom units as defined, supplemented, after the local (and 
county contribution), by further state equalization grants. The larger initial 
flat grants are, the less weight is given to equalization. 

[An alternative method to the uniform levy which would have roughly the 
same effect is the calculation of an index of taxpaying ability for each county 
or district. This method is used in six states, with such factors as retail sales, 
personal income, value of farm products, value added by manufacture, number 
of gainfully employed workers taken into account.!?] 

6. State requirements should be in the form of basic standards, rather 
than in the nature of detailud specifications or restrictions. Every local district 
should have the right and power to levy or vote taxes to finance educational 
opportunities beyond the foundation. 

7. Provisions should be made for harmonizing tax years and school fiscal 
years, and for standard budgeting and accounting procedures. Long-term 
budgeting should be legalized, so that operating funds will be available to 
carry districts over from the end of one fiscal year through the beginning of 
the next. State apportionments should be distributed not less frequently 
than quarterly. 

8. The foundation program and financial provisions for it should en- 
courage the organization of satisfactory school districts and schools. Special 
provisions should be made for districts and schools which cannot, by reason 
of isolation, sparsity of population, or other valid causes, meet standards set 
by the state for participation in the foundation program. 

9. The foundation program should encourage the employment and reten- 
tion of well qualified personnel for all aspects of the school program, without 


19 К, L. Johns and Herbert A. Meyer, “Distributing State Funds,” Nation's 
Schools, XLIX (February, 1952), 49-50. See the same authors more detailed 
treatment in "A Method for Calculating ап Economic Index of the Taxpaying 
Ability of Local School Units," National Education Association Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance, Release No. 34, May 29, 1952. 
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imposing restrictions on the employment of personnel with qualifications 
higher than state requirements may specify. 

10. State school support funds should, in general, be distributed in the 
form of general grants rather than as earmarked grants for specific phases of 
the program. One major exception to this may be the financing of pupil 
transportation, which should be state-financed up to the full amount of ap- 
proved costs. [It is possible, of course, to include pupil transportation in the 
foundation program. However, because transportation is an "added cost" 
in transporting districts which is over and above the cost of schools in non- 
transporting districts, there is some justification for separate financing.] 

11. The state school finance program should make provision for the 
financing of capital outlay and/or debt service, by a formula which takes into 
consideration the school districts' fiscal capacity and their need. 

12. The finance program should provide for the apportionment of state 
funds on the basis of an objective and equitable formula. The formula and 
the funds should enable any local district to estimate closely the revenue it 
can count on each budget year. The only exceptions may be cases where 
decisions must be made on special provisions mentioned in item 8 above, 
sudden and inordinate changes in population, and the like. A contingency 
fund administered by the state board and department of education should be 
created for such emergencies. 

13. Since educational ideals and practices may change in time, and since 
the distribution of taxpaying ability may change, a state school finance plan 
should be reviewed periodically. Any changes made should bring the finance 
program ever closer to the ideals of educational administration and public 
finance to the end that education in the state may increasingly serve the 
interests of a democratic people. 


Topics For Stupy AND Discussion 


1. From what sources are funds for school support derived in your 
state, and in what proportions? What change has there been since 
1920 (or some other base year, if it seems better) ? | 

2. Briefly define the following terms: budget, revenue, receipts, debt 
service, refunding, capital outlay, unit cost, fixed charges. 

3. Differentiate between the responsibilities of the superintendent and 
the board of education in school finance. А 

4. Is long-term budgeting practical? What аге the advantages ог dis- 
advantages ? : j 

5. What weaknesses often characterize comparative cost studies? Why 
should comparative cost studies be used with caution? ~ 

6. What is the per-pupil cost of education (current expenditures only) 
for recent years in the United States, your state, your school system? 

7. Examine the budgets of several school systems in a given population 
class, and note the differences among them in form, organization, 
detail, understandability, and so forth. Select one as the best and 


one as the poorest and report in class. 
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11. 
12. 
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. What implications for school finance lie in the widespread demand 


for greater community utilization of school plants? Analyze this 
question carefully before responding. 
What are the major reasons for the increase in school expenditures 
(dollar-wise) in the last few decades, and especially since 1940? 
How do you explain the decline since then in the proportion of total 
tax collections devoted to education ? 


. If you were a superintendent required to operate the school system 


on a smaller budget than last year, what principles of curtailment 
would you use? 

Is the cost of operating schools determined primarily by the number 
and type of subjects offered or by the number of pupils ? 

Assume that, for a given year, the percentages of current expendi- 
tures for each budget category were reported for the nation as listed 
in Column 1, below, and for a certain school district as the figures 
given in Column 2. How could local variations from the national 
norm be explained ? 


Column 1 (U. S.) | Column 2 (Local) 


Administration ............. 48 3.2 
TosiruCHOB DA Coe Сез ape 68.8 724 
Auxiliary Services ......... 8.0 12.1 
Operation of Plant ......... 10.1 8.8 
Maintenance of Plant ...... 3.7 2.0 
Fixed Charges ............ 4.6 1.5 

100.0 100.0 


. What part in budget-making is assigned to the superintendent of 


schools by the laws of your state? 


- Why are capital costs usually excluded from calculations of pupil 


unit costs? Is the practice justifiable ? 


+ Is newspaper publication of a proposed budget a fully satisfactory 


channel by which to interpret a financial program to the public? 


. Is there any phase of school finance about which the teaching staff 


should not be informed ? 


. Explain how "reward for effort" conflicts with "grants for equaliza- 


tion." 


. Suggest sources of revenue for your state government that are as 


yet untapped or inadequately exploited. 


. Criticize statutory limitations on millage levies for school revenue. 


How far should students be allowed freedom in budgeting and 
spending school activity funds? 

Is an activity program ever entirely self-supporting? Be sure to 
analyze all costs involved in formulating your answer. 

If cocurricular activities are educationally sound, should their sup- 
port be dependent upon student-raised funds or admission receipts? 
A slogan at times used in support of equalization plans is: "The 
money should follow the child." Does this mean that state and federal 
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subventions for education should be shared by parochial and other 
private schools? 
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Chapter 19 
CENTRAL BUSINESS OFFICE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Although the office of the superintendent of schools is more than 
115 years old, there are still school boards which assume the duties 
of business administration. However, it is recognized by many 
boards, as well as professional school people generally, that business 
administration is a part of the total administrative organization. 


1. ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIP 


The executive or administrative function of the board of education 
is delegated to the superintendent of schools, who is responsible for 
directing and managing the total educational program of the school 
district. The function of a school system can be thought of as a 
process in which are carried on various activities such as classroom 
instruction, guidance services, health programs, pupil activities, and 
the like. Administration is concerned with getting this process to 
operate efficiently. Each part of the administrative organization must 
contribute to the smooth operation of the whole school system; the 
financial or business administration of the school system must be 
so conducted that the function of the school—educating the youth— 
will be advanced. The business phases of school administration are 
educational in nature and cannot be separated from the purposes of 
the school system. 


Unit Versus Multiple Administrative Control.— The effective- 
ness with which a school system functions is dependent upon the 
fundamental principles of its organization. In general, there must be 
a conscious recognition of the purposes of the school, policies formu- 
lated by the board of education to realize those purposes, an adminis- 
trative organization for executing those policies, and an organized 
plan for evaluating the results of the total program. If any one of 
these fundamental principles is neglected or does not function, the 
whole system fails to achieve its purposes. 

The administrative organization for executing the policies of the 
board of education is of great concern to professional school admin- 


1 See Chapter 5 for the functions of the board of education. 
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istrators. A study made of 112 school systems, ranging in size 
from small to very large city systems scattered throughout the forty- 
eight states, indicated that 29 per cent had a multiple type organiza- 
tion, 25 per cent had a unit type organization, and 46 per cent had a 
combination, multiple-unit type of organization. The combination 
type of organization means that the business administrator is respon- 
sible to both the superintendent and the board of education. Figure 
32 shows such an organization. Although professional school admin- 


Figure 32.—Combination Unit-Multiple Type Organization 


istrators have advocated the unit type of administration for years, 
there remains a large percentage of cities which operate under either 
the multiple type or combination plan. Figure 33 shows a unit type 
of organization. 


Figure 33.—Unit Type of Administrative Organization 


In the unit type of organization, the superintendent of schools is 
responsible for the business affairs as well as the instruction program 
of the school system. In a small system the superintendent may have 
to carry out the functions of both business and instruction. In a 
larger system there will be persons in charge of each department. 


зү. Е. К 1 and Willard S. Swiers, "Business Administration іп City 
Schools," een Schaal Board Journal, CXIV (August, 1947), 26. 
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In large administrative units, county or city, several departments or 
divisions may be under the superintendent of schools, as shown in 
Figure 34. 


Board of Education 


Ficure 34.—Unit Type of Organization with Responsibility Divided into Four Parts 


In all cases, however, the departments or divisions are responsible 
to the superintendent of schools. Thus, the superintendent of schools 
is in the line of authority extending from the board of education to 
the pupils. It must be said, however, that, in exercising this au- 
thority, he must share it with many persons. 

The dual or multiple type of administration means that the line 
of authority extending from the board of education to the pupils is 
divided two or more ways. Figure 35 shows central authority divided 
among three differerit agencies. 


Board of Education 


Ficure 35.—Multiple Type of Administrative Organization 


The divided authority existing in the multiple type of organization 
leads to much lost motion and inefficiency in the school system. The 
purpose of the public school system is to carry out an educational pro- 
gram for the total community. Although this program is dependent 
upon financial transactions, it should not be hampered because the 
business department is not in sympathy with what is being done in 
the instruction program. Responsibility and authority must be 
centered in one person or place. Since the superintendent of schools 
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is responsible for the instruction program, he must have the authority 
to see that the business office serves the purpose for which public 
education was designed. The unit type of organization is rapidly 
supplanting the multiple and combination types. This is partly due 
to the fact that school administrators are becoming more highly 
trained in the whole field of school administration, partly to the 
gradual improvement of school board work, and the classification of 
the duties and powers of boards and superintendents. 


2. ORGANIZATION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BusiNEss OFFICE 


The organization of the business office will depend to a great 
extent upon the size of the administrative unit and the responsibilities 
assigned to the office by the superintendent of schools. In general, 
the business office is a service organization and includes all the de- 
partments not directly connected with the instruction program. The 
service departments include operation finances (school plant, trans- 
portation, and supply management), pay roll accounting, and miscel- 
laneous duties. In some schools, however, all these service organiza- 
tions will not be responsible to the business office. For example, there 
may be a person in charge of the business office, another in charge 
of school plants, and still another in charge of transportation. Figure 
36 shows an organization scheme in which all service departments 
are responsible to one person, who may be designated as an assistant 
or deputy superintendent of schools. 

In 1947 a study of 114 business managers in all sizes of cities 
showed that 60.5 per cent served as the secretary to the boards of 
education and that 33.3 per cent served as the treasurer of the school 
district." This same study showed that they had many responsibilities 
pertaining to the finances of the school district. Table 21 shows the 
percentage of business managers having certain financial responsi- 
bilities in cities of different sizes. 

The same study found that more than 50 per cent of all the busi- 
ness managers had responsibilities pertaining to school plant man- 
agement, more than 75 per cent had responsibilities pertaining to 
supplies and equipment, more than 40 per cent had responsibilities 
pertaining to the transportation of pupils, and more than 50 per cent 
had certain responsibilities related to personnel management. 

No doubt there are many other responsibilities assigned to the 
office of business administration of a school system. For example, 
many business managers serve as treasurers of the schools’ activity 
funds and also have responsibilities pertaining to the cafeterias. In 

з Ibid, 
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the final analysis, the duties assigned to the business department will 
depend to a great extent upon the size of city or county unit, the 
available personnel, and the chief administrator. Whether or not 
the responsibilities of the service departments are assigned to some 
person or persons, they must be carried out if the schools are to be 
operated most effectively. 


3. AUDITING or SCHOOL Accounts 


Auditing of accounts has long been recognized as an essential in 
the business world. In a business which is operated for a financial 
profit, all interested parties demand that accurate records be kept. 
Since the schools are not profit-making institutions, the demands 
for auditing the financial accounts have not been so great. Pro- 
visions for school audits vary from state to state. 


Provisions for Audits.—State laws determine whether or not 
an audit of school accounts must be made. In some states there are 
no legal requirements for school audits; in others, a committee of 
citizens or board members reviews the financial records; and in still 
others, a certified public accountant must make a complete audit of 
all financial accounts, or accounts of all but very small units. Some 
states make provision for audits by state departments of education 
or state auditing departments. In a majority of the states, however, 
auditing of school accounts is a responsibility of the local boards of 
education. The board of education must employ a public account- 
ant to audit the records and pay for the services out of the current 
expense fund. Certainly each state should require an annual or 
postaudit for each administrative unit, whether it be made by a 
state agency or a private auditing company. Audits are as essential 
for a public institution as they are for a private business. 


Types of Audits. Audits may be classified in several different 
ways. In relation to time they may be classified as continuous and 
annual Burke * refers to four types of audits as given by H. Walker 
in his book Public Administration in the United States. The four 
types are preaudits, current audits, operational audits, and postaudits. 
The first three are included in the continuous audit. The preaudit 
involves budgetary procedure. The current audit “checks the pre- 
audit approval or authorization of an expenditure, the rendering of 
the service or the receipt of the goods, the conformance with specifica- 
tions, the orders or agreement, the prices charged, and the presence 


* Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the United York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951), pp. 551-53. EIU Uer Xo 
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of errors or omissions in all documents or records involved." * The 
operational audit is a check of the expenditures and performance 
during a given period against the budget. 

The continuous audit involves sound budgetary procedures, budg- 
etary control, and appraisal of work done in the school. It is carried 
on each day ; at the end of each month, a summary of the past month's 
operation should be reported to the board of education. It is the 
responsibility of the business department under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools to execute the continuous audit. 

The annual or postaudit is made immediately following the end 
of the fiscal year. Although the business department does not make 
this audit, it can facilitate the work by using good business pro- 
cedures and maintaining a good continuous audit. 


Reasons for Auditing.—Although the reasons for making an 
annual school audit are not exactly the same as those given for making 
an audit of a private business, there is much similarity. The reasons 
for making an annual school audit are as follows: ° 


1. To give assurance of the correctness of the financial statements 
made at the close of the fiscal year. 

2. To prevent fraud by the personnel’s knowing that all records will 

be checked. 

To detect fraud. 

To check on the consistency of record-keeping. 

To protect the administrator and other persons concerned with 

the business administration of the school system. 

6. To give the general public a feeling that honest management is 
operating the schools. 

7. To furnish unbiased information for public relations. 

8. To help improve the business management of the schools. 


гю 


Functions of the Audit—In general the functions of the school 
financial audit are closely related to the reasons for making it. The 
functions, however, should be considered in the light of the values 
derived from the audit. If the school audit is to be of the most value 
possible, the auditor should have a knowledge of school budgetary 
procedures, school records, school cost studies, and other phases of 
school administration.’ 

The audit should develop many financial facts into a form which 
will make them useful to the administration in making its decisions 
to adopt, retain or reject certain school policies. The check of expendi- 


5 Ibid., p. 553. 1 
• үу. Крсна el, “The Annual Financial Audit," American School Board 


Journal, CII (May, 1941), 42. 
7 Ibid. 
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tures should be made with reference to the budget, and the final report 
should show this comparison in detail. This method will improve 
budgetary procedure. The audit report should show in columnar 
array the actual receipts along with the anticipated receipts. Too 
often, administrators fail to recognize the significance of an accurate 
accounting of receipts. Administrators should always be on the alert 
to see that the school is receiving all moneys due the district from 
all sources, 

One of the main functions of the audit is to furnish financial facts 
for publicity purposes. The citizens are investing their money and 
entrusting it to the administration and are entitled to know whether 
or not their money is going to the cause of education. The best way 
to give the citizens the necessary confidence in the business admin- 
istration of the schools is to have public auditors make an annual 
audit of all financial records. Audits should be made not only of the 
regular school funds but also of the money handled by individual 
schools, known as the activity fund, and other separate accounts, 
such as the cafeteria fund. All accounts of the administrative unit 
should be audited annually. The audit gives authentic data which 
the public accepts as true and accurate. The auditor should prepare 
the report in a style which may be understood by the average layman. 
Certain parts of the report should be published as presented by the 
auditor, although some of the material will have to be interpreted to 
the general public. The final audit report should be made in such 
form that it will facilitate annual reporting to the state or any other 
agency. 

A good school auditor will offer many practical suggestions for 
improving the accounting procedures. The suggestions may be a 
means of operating the business department more efficiently. The 
audit offers a means of checking all accounts against possible fraud 
or errors of employees and serves as a basis for evaluating the entire 
school program. It gives an opportunity to make such studies as the 
analyses of unit costs, indebtedness, and the school insurance pro- 
gram. If it is in a good form, the final audit provides an excellent 
means for organizing financial information concerning the school 
system for archival purposes. 


Contents of the Audit." The contents of the audit will vary with 
the legal requirements of the states and with the auditors. The fol- 
lowing lists the minimum essentials of a good audit report : 

1. Letter of transmittal. 
2. Comments and supporting data. 
* Ibid. 
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3. Statement of bonded indebtedness. 

4. Report of insurance (all types and amounts in relation to 
values). 

5. Balance sheet. 

6. Statement of receipts and disbursements as to source and des- 
tination.. (Where fund accounting is required by law, a state- 
ment of each fund must be made.) 

7. Exhibit of receipts, showing a comparison with anticipated 
budget amounts. 

8. Exhibit of expenditures, showing a comparison with budget 
estimates. 

9. Statement of the disposition of cash. (Divided according to 
funds, if provided by state law.) 

10. Statement of each miscellaneous account. 


Few states have made any specific requirements as to the contents 
of the audit. The administrator should know enough about auditing 
to understand what makes a good audit and he should advise the 
board of education to employ an auditor who will be willing to make 
his reports the kind that will be of the greatest service to the school 
administrative unit. An independent audit made by a competent 
public accountant who is willing to adjust the report to meet the needs 
of the school is az essential in the administration of the business 
affairs of a school system. 


4. CUSTODIANSHIP or SCHOOL MONEY 


All school money is a public trust for which the board of education 
is held responsible. The superintendent is the executive officer of the 
board and has the responsibility of seeing that every dollar is protected 
from loss. Safeguards against dishonesty, carelessness, or misman- 
agement are essential for sound business administrative practices. 


Custody of the School Funds.—There is no uniform practice 
relative to the officials who are charged with the custody of school 
money. In some of the states, the local school board may have its 
own treasurer. This official may be the clerk or secretary of the 
board, or he may be a special treasurer. In some cases he may be 
the treasurer or custodial officer of the city or county with which the 
school district is associated. In other states, the laws may designate 
the depository as the treasurer of the school district. In general, 
the local board of education has the responsibility of appointing the 
official who has custody of the funds. There are, however, many 
exceptions. For example, in North Carolina the state money is not 
sent to the school unit but is a budget item held by the State Treasurer. 
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The secretary of the local board of education, who is the superin- 
tendent of schools, draws checks directly upon the State Treasurer 
for all items of expenditures included in the budget. 


Bonding School Officials. The state laws usually require all 
persons who have custody of funds to be bonded. There was a time 
when personal bonds were used rather widely. This system requires 
the treasurer to get one or more persons to go his bond for a stipulated 
amount. This has proved very unsatisfactory, since the bond was 
no safer than the person or persons who signed it. Today there is 
a decided tendency to use corporate surety bonds, a method which 
requires that the official be bonded by a corporate bonding company. 
The size of the bond should be as much as the largest amount of 
money entrusted to the official at any one time. In some cases the 
individual pays for the bond, and in others the board of education. 
It is not uncommon today to find boards of education purchasing a 
blanket corporate bond to cover all officials of the district who may 
have financial responsibilities. Such a bond would cover activity 
treasurers of the schools, cafeteria treasurers, or any other official of 
the administrative unit. 


The Depository.— The selection of depositories for school funds 
should be based upon two fundamental principles—security of funds 
and service to the administrative unit. There was a time when the 
board of education would seek bids from banks in terms of interest 
paid on the daily balance. Today this practice is not practicable. 
Banks selected as depositories should not be chosen for personal or 
political reasons, but should be chosen upon the basis of security. 
The strength of the bank should be the important factor. It is a good 
practice to use several banks as depositories, since the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Law insures deposits only up to $10,000. The amount 
deposited in excess of $10,000 should be secured by a corporate bond 
or collateral. If collateral is used, it should be in the nature of federal 
or state bonds. "This collateral should be deposited in escrow with 
another reputable bank. "The bank should have the privilege of col- 
lecting the interest on the collateral. No board of education should 
neglect protecting its funds. The money is entrusted to the board 
for school purposes and should be available when needed. 


5. SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT 


Although the percentage of the current expense budget spent for 
material is relatively small, the business manager cannot neglect this 
responsibility. The proper selection, purchase, and use of all supplies 
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and equipment will greatly enhance the effectiveness of the educational 
program. Supplies and equipment are to teaching as a spark plug is 
to an automobile. Although relatively small in money value, both 
are essential for smooth operation. 

There is a wide range of supplies and equipment used in the in- 
structional program and in the operation and maintenance of the 
school plant. The distinction made between some supplies and equip- 
ment is very fine. Supplies are often classed as material consumed 
or destroyed within a period of two years, while equipment is con- 
sidered to last a longer period of time. The handbook accompanying 
a state financial accounting system usually has a list of those materials 
which are classified as equipment and those classified as supplies. 
Some of the states make the distinction upon the cost basis. "Those 
items costing less than five or ten dollars are classified as supplies, 
and all others are classified as equipment. Textbooks are usually 
in a class by themselves. The management of textbooks, however, 
is similar to the management of supplies and equipment. 


Selection.—A fundamental principle in the selection of supplies, 
equipment, and textbooks is this: those who use the materials? 
should have a voice in their selection. The person who uses any 
material will know the kind he likes best. Around school buildings 
one will find much material which has been purchased by the admin- 
istrators and has not been used because it did not meet the needs of 
the persons who were supposed to use it. 

Standards of quantity and quality should be determined by both 
the administrator and the user. The administrator must consider 
the amount of money available and the user must consider his needs. 
The quantity should be sufficient but not wasteful, and the quality 
should not be better than the needs dictate. On the other hand, the 
material should not be of such poor quality that it is not usable. 

School systems which do not have standardized lists and those 
systems which wish to revise their lists should set up committees rep- 
resenting the users to do the necessary work. For example, a com- 
mittee from the custodial force should make the list for all janitorial 
supplies, a committee of teachers who teach art should make the list 
for all art supplies. It goes without saying that the committee mem- 
bers should confer with all persons involved concerning the material 
being considered before the final list is prepared. It may be wise, 
especially in times when materials are scarce, to make a multiple list. 
The multiple list permits a choice and also gives the administrator 


9 For the remainder of this section, the word “material” will be used for supplies, 
equipment, and textbooks. 
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an opportunity to purchase more wisely. There are times when the 
administrator may disagree with the choices of the individuals because 
of cost, quantity, or quality. However, the choices of the persons 
who use the materials should have preference. This is especially true 
in the selection of textbooks. 

The standardized list should have a detailed specification of all 
items. It is wise and sometimes even necessary to secure expert 
opinion on some specifications. The National Bureau of Standards 1° 
has specifications which will be of great value. Some of the states 
have departments which draw up specifications. The Purchasing 
and Contract Department of North Carolina supplies each adminis- 
trator with a list of available materials which may be purchased by 
schools, together with specifications and prices. This list is very 
inclusive and is kept up to date at all times. It is a multiple list. 


Purchase of Materials. After a standardized list has been pre- 
pared, it should be mimeographed and copies furnished all users. 
These lists may serve as requisitions, especially when the annual 
requests are made. The principal of each school should consolidate 
the several lists in his school and file a master copy with the purchas- 
ing agent. It may be desirable for the principal to copy all requests 
on a requisition. In any event, one copy should be filed in the princi- 
pal’s office and one copy sent to the central purchasing agent. Figure 37 
gives an example of a requisition blank which may be used when 
materials are to be purchased or secured from the central store- 
room. 

The purchasing of all materials (supplies, equipment, and text- 
books) should be centralized. In a large system, one person may 
devote his time to this work. In the smaller systems, it may be han- 
dled by a secretary working under the direction of the superintendent. 
It is important that the work is centralized and that all records are 
filed in one place for ready access when needed. 

In those situations where there is not a State contract or price 
system, it is important to buy in quantity. Some states working 
under contract prices may find that discounts are more liberal on large 
quantities. If there are not state contract prices, the person in charge 
should call for bids on those items which require large quantities. 
Bids may be sent to any number of vendors asking them to quote 
prices on the materials described on the bid form. The bid form 
should be prepared in duplicate, one copy sent from the purchasing 
agent to the vendor, the other copy retained in the file of the pur- 


** A catalog of specifications (National Directory of Commodity Specifications) 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. С. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Requisition No... 
REQUISITION 
Please deliver the following supplies to the ...... 
School. Delivery desired by 


byl—— te 2 0.5. 
Name - 


(If supplies or equipment are to be ordered, please fill in the following.) 
Order from 


Amount, 


Department's Old Balance... 
Amount of this Requisition... 
Departmont's Now Balanee....... 


Ficure 37.—A Requisition Blank 


chasing department. When vendors are asked for bids on materials, 
they must be given exact, up-to-date specifications of each item. A 
duplicate should be filed in the purchasing department. Figure 38 
shows a sample bid form. Rules and regulations of the board of 
education pertaining to bids are usually printed on the reverse side 

of the bid form. An example of such rules is given as follows: 
1. To receive consideration, all bids must be made on this form and 
must be conveyed to the board of education on or before the date 


ified. 
2. үсүе > and totals should be recorded. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
~ School District No. ............... - 


Please quote below lowest possible prices, which must include all delivery charges unless otherwise 
specified, for purchasing merchandise or services doseribed below: 


l. Quotations will be received at this office until 


Iperintendent of Schools 
Bids to be delivered to RR 


Price Por Total by 
Description of Items Unit Items 


—————, 


THIS 18 NOT AN ORDER 


Ficure 38.—A Bid Blank 


3. Discounts and other terms should be fully given on the bid sheet. 

^. If no definite grades or brands are specified or if substitute 
articles are proposed, the bidder should indicate the grades or 
brands on which bids are based. 

$ Whenever practicable, catalog descriptions, cuts, or samples of 
materials should be submitted with the bid. 

6. tribe of bids will be made to the best and lowest responsible 
idder. 

> a board of education reserves the right to reject any or all 
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PURCHASE ORDER Our order number must appear 
BOARD OF EDUCATION Ae ari dines Eon Ыр: 
EE AI s on t (Orde No сес 


Выру. 65 


Requisition No. 


v| Unit | Quantity Description Price per Unit Amount Code 


Frieure 39.—A Purchase Order 


8. If an amount of money in certified check form is required of bid- 
der to show good faith in making the bid, the percentage should 
be stated. 


The board of education or a designated official '' should open the 
bids on the designated date and award the contract. If there is not 
an acceptable bid, it will be necessary to call for new bids. If the 
bid is accepted, the purchasing agent will then fill out the purchase 

11 In many schools the superintendent and/or the business manager acts upon 


bids for materials unless the amount runs into into a large sum of money. There are, 
however, some boards of education which award all bids. 
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order. It is to be noted that purchase orders are often issued without 
previously taking bids when the amount purchased is in a small 
quantity or when the prices of the items are set. Figure 39 shows 
a sample purchase order, and Figure 40 shows a purchase order used 
in a state which maintains a contract system. 


ALL MERCHANDISE BOUGHT FROM STATE NINE MONTHS SCHOOL 
FUNDS MUST BE ORDERED ON THIS FORM 


NAL 
PURCHASE ORDER a 


DA! 
STATE CONTRACT No. 
snip VIA 


NOTE TO VENDOR 
ALL INVOICES MUST BE RENDERED IN DUPLICATE. 
MERCHANDISE ON THIS ORDER MUST BE BILLED IN ACCORDANCE WITH EX. 
ISTING STATE CONTRACTS, 


FroumE 40.—A Purchase Order Used Where the State Maintains Contract Prices 


The purchase order should be in quadruplicate, and it has been 
found advantageous to have each of the four copies in a different 
color. The original copy is sent to the vendor, the second copy is 
filed as an unpaid bill, the third is sent to the warehouse or school 
where the material is to be delivered, and the fourth copy is filed in 
the purchasing department according to serial number for refer- 
ence use. 

When the material which has been ordered is received by the 
warehouse or school, the shipment should be checked against the 
third copy of the purchase order. If all the material is received, the 
third copy of the purchase order is marked and returned to the pur- 
chasing agent, who then fastens the bill and the second copy of the 
purchase order together and “marks for payment.” The third copy 
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Amount. Amount. 


Ficure 41.—The Voucher Jacket 


of the purchase order may be destroyed, as its usefulness has been 
fulfilled. The bill or invoice and purchase order are placed in a 
voucher jacket. 

The voucher jacket is a cover or an envelope in which vouchers 
(bills marked to be paid) are filed. The face of the jacket carries 
the necessary spaces for coding the expenditure covered by the 
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voucher. The voucher jacket (envelope) should contain a copy of 
the purchase order, proof of delivery, any correspondence relative to 


REQUISITION 


From teachers, custodians, warehouseman or others 
plies 


Made by Principal in triplicate 
1 copy to purchasing agent 
1 copy for file of principal 
1 copy for requisitionist 


1 copy filed in unpaid bills 
1 copy filed in numerical order 
1 copy to warehouse 


Made by vendor and sent to purchasing agent, 
who fastens it to copy of order which hos been 
checked “goods received" by warehouse 


Figure 42—Flow Chart for Materials from Requisition to Payment 


the order, invoice or bill, and the canceled check. (The voucher 
jacket will increase the ease and accuracy of posting the accounts and 
is an excellent means of filing the payroll.) This system of filing the 
complete transaction facilitates auditing. Figure 41 shows the front 
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side of an envelope used as a voucher jacket. The entire process is 
represented schematically in Figure 42. 


Storage of Supplies and Equipment.— Three practices for the 
storage of supplies and equipment are in use. In the first, all mate- 
rials for the year or a certain portion of the year are purchased and 
delivered to a central warehouse and are delivered to the individual 
school upon request. In the second method, known as the decentral- 
ized system, all materials are purchased and delivered directly to the 
school. The third method consists of a combination of the centralized 
and decentralized systems. 

The central warehouse system offers an opportunity to centralize 
work and responsibility. All incoming shipments can be thoroughly 
checked for shortage and breakage, and an adequate record of use 
as to individual schools can be kept. Probably one of the greatest 
advantages is having an ample supply of materials on hand at all 
times. The central storeroom should be large in size, conveniently 
located, dry, well lighted and located on the ground floor. A good 
storeroom involves more than space. Shelves, bins, and other con- 
veniences should be designed so that the material will be kept in an 
orderly arrangement. 


FiGURE 43.—A Perpetual Inventory Card 


Provisions must be made for keeping a perpetual inventory of all 
materials. Spot checks should be made from time to time to ascertain 
the correctness of the perpetual inventory. Figure 43 shows a sample 
perpetual inventory card. à з 

Some plan for distributing material to the school is essential It 
is thought that delivery should be made at least once cach week. 
Some schools have found it profitable to maintain an equipment re- 
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pair shop in connection with the storeroom. There are numerous 
machines in the schools, such as typewriters, adding machines, radios, 
projectors, and the like, which must be repaired. A repair shop in 
connection with the storeroom will enable the school to have better 
use of all equipment. The pickup and delivery of these machines can 
be made in connection with the distribution of supplies. 

The small school administrative units may have to rely upon the 
decentralized storage plan. Many districts are not large enough to 
justify the expenditures necessary for operating the central ware- 
house. In those cases, the materials will be ordered as needed and 
delivered to the school. These schools will need to maintain some 
kind of central storeroom or issue all materials to the individual 
teachers. In such school systems, the purchases must be in smaller 
amounts or considerable waste will result from lack of storage. 

The centralized-decentralized plan has proved worth while for 
some school organizations. This system requires a much smaller 
warehouse since only smaller items are stored in it, the larger items 
of supplies and equipment being delivered by the vendor to the 
individual schools. This plan places the responsibility for checking 
invoices upon several persons. The overhead expenses for operating 
the storeroom will be much less. The size of the administrative unit 
will determine, to a great extent, the method used for handling all 
supplies, equipment, and textbooks. 


Appraisal— The system used for handling supplies is not the 
important thing. The real test of the efficiency of the supply system 
depends upon satisfying the needs of the teachers and other workers 
for supplies and equipment which will assist them in their work. 
The users of materials and the administrator should evaluate the 
supply system from time to time and make necessary changes to 
insure, within the limits of the money available, an adequate amount 
and quality of materials for use when needed. Some specific prob- 
lems may be studied, such as the following : 


l. Are all departments of the school being supplied with the neces- 
sary materials ? 

Are teachers and others getting the materials when needed ? 
Are the materials above or below the quality necessary ? 

Are the quantities of materials sufficient to meet the needs? 

Are materials being wasted? Why? 

Are the costs of materials higher for one school than for another ? 
If so, why? 

Are users satisfied with materials? If not, what is wrong? 


сал эю 


e" 
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6. Соѕт STUDIES 


During recent years, cost accounting in business has become in- 
creasingly important. Federal income tax laws have greatly stimu- 
lated cost accounting, and the prevalence of cost-plus contracts during 
the war directed attention toward more accurate accounting pro- 
cedures. Although public schools are not confronted with the same 
problems that are connected with profit-making businesses, the needs 
for cost studies are just as important. The division of business 
administration of the school system has the responsibility of making 
the needed cost studies. 


Needs for Cost Accounting.—Cost accounting is a means of ex- 
plaining the work of the schools to those who are interested. Cost 
studies are essential in good budgetary procedures ; by means of them, 
the administration arrives at decisions on the services which may be 
rendered by the schools, and determines school policies. Some serv- 
ices may cost so much in comparison to others that the administration 
will feel that the money can be spent more wisely on something else. 
It is through cost studies that economies can be made in the school 
system. For example, one may find through cost studies that it is 
more economical to use a different kind of coal for heating the school 
plant. 
Cost studies give the administration opportunities to compare the 
local school with similar schools in the state or nation, and the 
specific aspects of one school with those of another in the same school 
system. One should realize, however, that all decisions should not be 
made solely on the basis of cost. P? 

Cost studies will throw light on many questions pertaining to 
school administration, such as the following : 

1. What is the cost of education in relation to the ability of the com- 
munity to pay? > i 

2. How does the cost of education in the community compare with 
that borne by similar units within the state or nation? 

3. What is the cost of administration in the local unit? How does 
this compare with similar units? PE Í 

4. What is the cost of education per child in the local unit? How 
does this compare with similar schools ? he. | 

5. What is the cost of any one activity per participating pupil? 
How does this compare with the cost of other school activities ? 

6. What is the cost of education per child per day in comparison 
with the cost of keeping a man in jail per day? 
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These and numerous other problems will not only make interest- 
ing studies but also give valuable information for helping to determine 
school practices in any community. 


Units of Measure for Cost Accounting.—If comparisons are 
to be made in cost studies, common units of measurement must be 
used. There is no value in comparing the cost of vocational agricul- 
ture in one school with that in another if the same unit of measurement 
is not used. Also, the studies must include the same elements. 

Although there has been no complete agreement among all school 
administrators as to the common elements and the units of measure- 
ments for making cost studies, there have been some units of meas- 
urements which have become more or less standard through use. 
Some of these are: 


Items Unit measurement 
Total educational cost Average daily attendance 
Instruction cost Per pupil hour 
Supervision cost "Teachers supervised 
Transportation cost Per pupil per mile 
Building cost Per cubic foot 
Janitorial cost Square foot floor space 
Instructional supplies Average daily attendance 


In general, the average daily attendance is the most common unit 
of measurement for calculating unit costs in public education. A 
final caution must be given in comparing costs. There must be com- 
mon elements and units of measurements in the cost studies before 
any comparison is valid. 


7. LiaBiLITY AND WORKMEN's COMPENSATION INSURANCE '* 


It is not the purpose of this section to go into the legal aspects of 
liability and workmen's compensation insurance, but to point out 
what they are and the need of the administrators to investigate the 
state laws pertaining to them. They are forms of safeguards for 
school districts and are receiving more attention each year. These 
types of insurance are frequently called "third-party insurance." 


Liability Insurance.—L iability insurance “covers a risk of finan- 
cial loss due to occurrence of damage, actual or alleged, to the person 
or property of someone other than the insured, for which the insured 
is, or is claimed to be legally liable to respond in damages.” ** There 


12 See Chapter 12 for discussion of insurance in connection with transportation 


and Chapter 24 for a discussion of school plant insurance. 


H. Mowbray, Insurance (3rd ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1946), p. 213. 
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has been a general rule that, in the absence of a law imposing liability, 
a school board would not be liable for injuries or property damages 
by reason of the traditional immunity of government to tort action. 
There are, however, trends toward the abolishment of this nonliabil- 
ity. School administrators must give this problem serious study and 
be well acquainted with the state laws under which they operate. 
There seems to be more uncertainty in this area of the state laws than 
in any other area. Several states have modified the traditional com- 
mon law rule of government immunity by statute, and the courts have 
given aid to injured persons. 


Workmen's Compensation.—There was a time when people con- 
sidered public school employment as a nonhazardous occupation. 
Today there are many persons working for boards of education who 
are in dangerous positions, such as cafeteria workers, coaches, labora- 
tory workers, engineers, and numerous others. Workmen's compen- 
sation laws are operating in every state, and, in many of these states, 
school board employees are included under these state laws. The 
fundamental principle of workmen's compensation is that the eco- 
nomic loss caused by work accidents to workmen is a part of the cost 
of the work being done. This loss should be borne by the consumers 
ofthe goods. In the case of public education the loss should be borne 
by the taxpayers, since they are the consumers of education. 

The whole philosophy back of workmen's compensation is that 
accidents will sometimes occur through no fault of either the employer 
or the employee. The law protects the worker through fixed benefits 
and, at the same time, protects the employer, the board of education, 
from being liable for payment of a large sum of money as a result of 
a law suit. In most cases, the state industrial commission admin- 
isters the act in the supervision of claim payment. 

Workmen's compensation and liability insurance are both rather 
new problems for school administrators. They are important aspects 
of business administration and deserve careful consideration. 


Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion 

1, What are the responsibilities of the board of education for the finan- 
cial control in your school unit? Д \ 

2. What are the advantages of the unit control of a public school 
system? се + ‚ ; H 

3. Construct a diagram to show the administrative relationships exist- 
ing in the board of education office of your administrative unit. 
Evaluate this administrative organization. | 

4. What are the legal requirements for auditing school accounts in your 


state? 
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5. What information should be included in a monthly audit of financial 
accounts ? 

6. Secure a copy of the last financial audit of your school and evaluate 
it in terms of the functions of a school audit. 

7. What are the legal requirements pertaining to bonding school offi- 
cials in your state? 

8. Should all banks be required to furnish a bond or collateral for 
school money deposited? Why? 

9. Evaluate the method of selecting supplies used in your school system. 

0. Evaluate the supply management as is followed in your school. 

1. Make a list of ten cost studies you would like to have made in your 
school system. Why did you select these ? 

12. What would be the method for calculating the costs in the different 

studies you listed in answer to Question 11? 
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Chapter 20 
FINANCIAL RECORDS AND REPORTS 


The management of public school finance is no little responsibility, 
and the administrator of a school system, whether it be large or small, 
must accept this responsibility. The public and its representatives, 
the board of education, look to the administration for accurate ac- 
counting and reporting on financial affairs of the school district. 
Confidence placed in the administration by the public through the 
board of education must be merited by honest and accurate reporting 
of all money. Such reports can be made only when complete and 
adequate records are kept up to date. 


1. FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 


Sound financial accounting is a prudential function and is abso- 
lutely necessary for good management of the business affairs of the 
school district. All policies of the board of education which involve 
moneys depend upon the financial accounting system. Good budget- 
ary procedures cannot be carried out without an adequate and accurate 
financial accounting system. To a certain degree, all phases of the 
school program depend upon the results of the accounting records 
for a just and equitable share of the school money. School financial 
accounting involves making a complete and accurate record of all 
accounting transactions of the school district. School administrators 
have found comparable financial studies highly desirable; therefore, 
a certain degree of uniformity is necessary for reporting statistical 
data to the state and certain national agencies. 


The Effort to Secure Uniformity.—Since 1860 the National 
Education Association and some of its departments have been work- 
ing on the problem of securing some uniformity of financial account- 
ing. Since 1909 the Office of Education, in cooperation with na- 
tional and state organizations, has done much to standardize the 
terminology, definition of terms, and the accounting forms. The 

1 For the work done on this problem before 1900, see National Education Asso- 


ciation, Proceedings, 1860, pp. 253-258; Department of School Superintendents, 
Proceedings, 1871, pp. 225-226; and the Association Proceedings, 1885, рр. 482- 
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United States Bureau of Education, in cooperation with the Census 
Bureau, the National Association of School Accounting Officers, and 
the Department of Superintendents, published in 1912 a set of report 
forms which was the first real step toward uniformity in financial 
accounting. Although the report brought about an agreement in 
the definition of terms, classification of receipts and expenditures, 
and the general method to be used in accounting, the schools were 
slow in adopting uniform procedures. Hutchinson’s study * in 1914 
pointed out that there was no uniformity in the accounting forms 
used in cities ranging in size from 10,000 to 100,000 population. 

In 1916 Case developed an accounting system and a handbook 
of instructions for the schools of New York State.‘ This system 
probably had as much to do with developing uniformity in accounting 
throughout the country as any other one thing. He capitalized on 
the 1912 report of the United States Office of Education and devel- 
oped an accounting system that school men could use. 

In 1927 Engelhardt and von Borgersrode * developed an account- 
ing system and a very complete handbook. This system took into 
account the classification of receipts as well as of expenditures. Re- 
ceipts were classified as revenue, nonrevenue, and revolving fund. 
Through a system of coding, receipts from political subdivisions 
were classified. The expenditures were classified by the nine charac- 
ter classifications which had been used by Case. 

During the period from 1925 to 1940, most of the states worked 
out accounting systems based upon the past studies, which would 
meet the legal requirements of the particular state. These state sys- 
tems were developed and sponsored by individuals, state departments, 
and associations of superintendents. 

In 1934 a program for improving school records and reports was 
initiated by the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research ; and in 1935 the National Council of State Superintendents, 
now the National Council of Chief State School Officers, requested 
the United States Commissioner of Education to complete the study 
of uniform statistical reports of state school systems. Asa result, the 
Office of Education, in cooperation with the National Association of 

Š i i and Reports, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, бше 1912 (Washington Р. ES Goverment Printing Office, 1912), 
pp. 13-17 and 36-46. Р EA 
сано, A Hutchins School Cot oad ablatus, Teachers College, Columbi 


Universi ; | 
жагам C. Case, Handbook of Instructions for Recording Disbursements for 


School Purposes (Albany: C. F. Williams & Sons, Inc., 1916). 

5 Fred Engelhardt and Fred von Borgersrode, 
Systems (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
versity, 1927). 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


Columbia ' 


Accounting Procedures for School ' 
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Public School Business Officials, published circular 204, Financial 
Accounting for Public Schools, in 1940. "This circular was revised 
in 1948.° Although the struggle to secure standardized financial 
accounting for the public schools has been going on for almost one 
hundred years, there still remains much to be done before it may be 
said that there exists an adequate financial accounting system in 
all administrative units. Progress seems slow. 


Accounting Methods.—The financial accounting of a school dis- 
trict involves accounting for all receipts and expenditures. The 
method used in most schools is known as the columnar system. The 


Ficure 44.—Financial Accounting Records Necessary for a School System 


system must meet the requirements of uniformity needed for report- 
ing and, at the same time, meet the legal requirements of the particular 
state. In other words, the system must provide for the accounting 
of receipts as to source, and of expenditures as to character classifica- 


* U. S. Office of Education, Financial Accounting for Public Schools, Circular 
204 (rev. August, 1948; Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 1948). 


——— 
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tion. At the same time, it must account for receipts and expenditures 
connected with funds which are usually set up by the laws of the state. 

Figure 44 shows in graphic form how school accounts should be 
kept to meet the requirements of uniformity for reporting and the 
legal requirements of a state. The extent to which accounts should 
be uniform is shown in the source classification of receipts and char- 
acter classification of expenditures. The latter is shown on the left, 
and the legal classification of receipts and expenditures is shown on 
the right of Figure 44. 


Classification of Receipts by Source.— School receipts are de- 
rived from many sources, such as federal, state, county, local prop- 
erty taxes, and others. For the purpose of securing uniformity, 
all receipts have been classified as revenue, nonrevenue, or revolv- 
ing fund. Revenue receipts are those which do not increase the 
indebtedness or do not decrease the assets. Nonrevenue receipts are 
those funds received as a result of an obligation which must be met 
at some future date and may or may not decrease the assets of the 
school system. Revolving-fund receipts are net profit that results 
when the board of education acts as an agent and include such items 
as profits made from operating a cafeteria, public entertainment, the 
sale of textbooks, and so forth. 

Within the divisions of revenue and nonrevenue receipts, there 
may be several subdivisions which are usually designated by a code 
system, Figure 45 shows a cash receipt columnar ledger with codes 
for recording all receipts as to source. 


Classification of Expenditures by Character.— The method most 
widely used for classification of expenditures is based upon character 
classification. This classification is used for securing uniformity in 
reporting to the state and the United States Office of Education and 
is sometimes called the “functional classification of expenditures.” 
Some schools may, through the use of codes, employ a location classi- 
fication which shows the place, such as a particular school, which 
received the benefits from the expenditure of the money. The three 
general character classifications of expenditures are current expense, 
debt service, and capital outlay. Current expense is divided into six 
main subdivisions: general control, instruction, auxiliary services, 
operation of plant, maintenance of plant, and fixed charges. The 
United States Office of Education, in its latest publication,’ subdivides 
auxiliary services into three parts: school services, transportation, 
and community services. Since transportation, medical services, rec- 
reation, and so on, are becoming major items of expense, more de- 


1 Ibid., р. 2А. 


Ficure 45.—Ledger Showing the Sources of Cash Receipts 
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tailed accounts are advisable for securing accurate information for 
cost studies. 

The basic forms necessary for expenditure accounting are the 
voucher register, sometimes called check register, and the several 
distribution ledgers. The voucher register is a composite of all 
the distribution ledgers and contains information secured from the 
voucher jacket.* Figure 46 gives an example of a voucher register. 

After the information has been recorded on the voucher register, 
it is then recorded in the distribution ledgers. These distribution 
ledgers are becoming more standardized each year, although the codes 
used vary from state to state. They are subdivided into several 
divisions. Eight distribution ledgers with general code numbers and 
the major divisions of each ledger are presented in Figure 47. 


Classification of Receipts and Expenditures Related to Funds.— 
State laws generally require an accounting of school money by funds. 
In some states there are two funds, and in others there are as many 
as four or five. No standardized forms may be presented for fund 
accounting. After receipts have been classified as to source and re- 
corded in the cash receipts account, they are then classified according 
to destination or fund and recorded in several funds. Likewise, ex- 
penditures must be classified as to funds. If the laws of the state 
require only two or three fund accounts, these may be combined with 
the cash receipts as to source ledger (F igure 45) and with the voucher 
register. If there are several funds required by law, these forms be- 
come too unwieldy. Figure 48 shows a form that can be used in the 
case of separate fund accounts. 


Ficure 48.—Cash Receipts and Expenditures by Funds 


Recapitulation of Receipts and Expenditures by Funds—It is 
a good plan to have a form which brings together the receipts and ex- 
penditures so that balances may be secured each month. Figure 49 


shows such a form. 
* See Chapter 19. 
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2. PAYROLL Ассоомтімс 


In the average school, about 80 per cent of the current expense 
dollar goes for payment of salaries. The rules and regulations of the 
board of education should establish definite procedures for payment 
of all services. The work of preparing the payroll is a function of 
the central administrative office. Provision must be made for the 
principals to report to the central office all information concerning 
teacher absences, substitute teaching, janitor absences, and so forth. 
There should be a definite time and plan for the principals to report. 

There is no established practice throughout the country with re- 
gard to the payment of school employees. Some schools pay teachers 
and all other employees the first of each month. Other schools pay 
teachers at the close of each school month (which consists of twenty 
school days) and the other employees on the first of the month. Pay- 
roll procedures will be facilitated if all employees are paid on the first 
of each month on a twelve months basis. The state laws regulate the 
manner of payment of teachers in most of the states. 

The payroll should be made up and enclosed in a voucher jacket. 
The form used for recording payment of employees must be designed 
to fit the regular bookkeeping system. All unnecessary duplication of 
names and entries should be avoided. Columnar provisions should 
be made for numbering of payees, annual contract, regular monthly 
salary, and deductions. Provisions must also be made for extending 
the total payment and deductions for the year. Figure 50 gives an 
example of a payroll record that may be used. 


3. MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


School systems with one hundred or more employees can well 
afford to consider installing machines for all financial and payroll ac- 
counting. Mechanical bookkeeping equipment will be more accurate, 
more rapid, and more complete. The administration must determine 
the scope and type of records needed in the school system and then 
Secure the necessary equipment. There are certain factors which one 
must consider in determining the equipment to be purchased. The 
cost of the equipment is determined by the number of automatic fea- 
tures ; therefore, those operations which are infrequent or which can 
be eliminated should not be considered. The number of personnel in 
the office and their assignments have a direct bearing upon the extent 
of the use of automatic equipment. A small office force with heavy as- 
Signments will warrant more automatic features in the equipment. In 
considering machine accounting, one should not plan to carry out all 


Ficure 50.—Personnel Payroll Record 
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operations on the machines as they were executed manually. Instead, 
one should analyze the total situation and secure a machine to do those 
operations which are fundamental to the operation of the school sys- 
tem. The companies which make, sell, and service accounting ma- 
chines can help set up a system to meet the needs of a school district. 


4. MiscrLLANEoUs Recorps 


No attempt is being made here to list all records that must be kept 
in the business department of a school system. The number and kinds 
of records will depend upon the school system. In addition to the 
regular financial and payroll records, there are three others that are 
essential. They are property accounts, insurance register," and the 
bond maturity and interest schedule. These records should be the 
size of the regular accounting records. 


Property Accounts.— Without a doubt, accounting for school 
property has received less attention than any other aspect of financial 
accounting. School administrators have been little concerned with 
the values of property after the original purchases have been made. 
"There are two main reasons why school officials have been neglectful 
in keeping property records: schools do not set up cash reserves for 
depreciation, and reports required by the state and the United States 
Office of Education do not make provisions for including depreciation 
as expenditure of funds. 

There are, however, reasons why property accounts should be kept 
up to date. A record of this type furnishes the information necessary 
to arrive at the insurable values of all property, and such a record may 
be very valuable in establishing replacement values in case of losses. 
In some cases depreciation of property is considered in calculating 
tuition costs. True cost studies cannot be made without a considera- 
tion of depreciation costs. The property record will also aid in budget 
building. Figure 51 shows a sample property register. 


Bond and Interest Register.—Almost all accounting systems pro- 
vide for a register to keep a record of outstanding bonds and interest 
Schedules. Such a record should show all the facts pertaining to 
bonded indebtedness. It will be of much value in making the annual 
budget, planning school district financing, and reporting to the state.'? 


® See Chapter 24 for suggestions pertaining to insurance records. 
19 See Chapter 24. 
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5. INTERNAL ACCOUNTING 


The public schools are engaged in numerous extracurricular ac- 
tivities which are revenue-producing. The amount of money which 
these activities annually take in and pay out varies from a few dollars 
in small schools to many thousands of dollars in large schools. The 
management of these funds is a concern of the chief administrator, 
although the details will be the responsibility of the principal of each 
school. It is a responsibility of the chief administrator to see that all 
funds are safeguarded through accurate accounting and auditing. 


Control of Accounts.—Most school authorities will agree that, 
in each school, there should be a central treasurer working under the 
direct supervision of the principal. The superintendent, in coopera- 
tion with the principal, should recommend to the board of education 
a person to be officially elected as the central treasurer of the school. 
The school should bond this treasurer in an amount equal to the 
greatest amount of money on hand at any one time. All moneys paid 
in and paid out in the particular school should clear through the cen- 
tral treasurer. He should use recognized business procedures and 
keep accurate records of all transactions. All money should be de- 
posited in a bank under the name of the particular school as its 
School Activity Fund. The bank selected as the depository should be 
approved by the board of education. At the close of the fiscal year, 
the activity fund should be audited by a certified public accountant. 


The Accounting Records.—There are many different systems of 
accounting used throughout the country. Most of the states have not 
adopted uniform financial accounting records for the activity funds. 
There are, however, some few states which are trying to secure a 
uniform system. In recent years many local superintendents have 
adopted a uniform system of accounting to be used by all the schools 
within the administrative unit. 

The number of different accounts will, to a certain extent, deter- 
mine the type of accounting books to be used. If the number of ac- 
counts is small, the columnar system is very satisfactory. Figure 52 
shows a sample columnar form. 

If it is desired, there may be a separate distribution ledger for each 
of the funds containing a breakdown of the receipts and expenditures. 
Figure 53 shows a sample of such a ledger. 

In addition to the account books as shown in Figures 52 and 53, 
it is necessary to have receipt books, purchase orders, check book, 
and voucher jackets to keep an accurate account of all transactions. 
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Ficure 52 —Columnar Ledger for Activity Accounts 
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Tf the school is large and has a great number of activities, the cen- 
tral treasurer may find it more advantageous to use a regular cash 
book and a separate ledger account for each activity. Some large 
schools have found that regular bookkeeping machines will save much 
time. Whatever system is used, the central treasurer should make 
for each activity a monthly statement of its account. 


6. FiNANCIAL REPORTING 


Financial reports serve three ma jor purposes : (1) informing those 
persons responsible for the control and management of the schools, 
(2) summarizing financial statistics for state and national agencies, 
and (3) informing the citizens of the community of the financial con- 
dition of the school district and relating the finances to the educa- 
tional program of the school system. The local administration will 
need more detailed information concerning the finances of the school 
than required by the state and national agencies or local citizens. 
"Therefore, the purpose which the report is to serve will determine to 
а great extent the contents as well as the method of presentation. 


Reports for Local Management. The number and kind of re- 
ports made for the local management depend upon the interest and 
needs of the school system. There are no set patterns for making 
such reports. Some administrators make a very detailed monthly re- 
port, while others make a simple statement of receipts, expenditures, 
and balance on hand at the end of the month. Certainly, the members 


Figure 54.—Monthly Statement of Receipts 
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of the board of education will be better able to interpret the financial 
condition of the school if they are properly informed. A monthly 
statement of receipts and expenditures in comparison with budgetary 
appropriations should be made to the board of education. These 
statements should give a summary of conditions as presented in pre- 
vious reports. Figure 54 presents a form for reporting receipts. Such 
a report will enable a board member to compare the anticipated amount 
with the actual receipts and should be made for each fund required by 
law. Some administrators have found it desirable to compare re- 
ceipts for the current year with those for past years. 

A monthly statement of expenditures in comparison with the budg- 
etary allotment is a simple type of report which will keep the members 
of the board informed as to budgetary procedures being followed by 
the school. Figure 55 shows a summary form used by many schools. 


Ficure 55.—Monthly Expenditure Statement 


In making such a report, it may be desirable to break down each 
major character classification of the budget into the specific parts. 
The interest of the members of the board should be the determining 


factor. 


Fund Date 
L eese 
Balance on hand beginning of month $ — ———— 


Amount received during month $ OQ. .—— 
Total | cm 
Amount of expenditures during month $————— 


Balance on hand at end of month $ 
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It is highly desirable to make a simple statement of cash receipts 
and expenditures each month according to the different funds. Figure 
56 illustrates such a report. 

There are many other financial reports which may be made to the 
board of education, such as cost studies, outstanding bonds, value of 
school property, assessed valuation of property, and so forth. Many 
of these may be included in the annual report. It has been found, 
however, that reports scattered throughout the year are more valuable 
because the annual report usually contains too many facts for the 
members of the board to digest at one time. An annual financial re- 
port, however, is essential. 


Financial Reports to State and National Agencies. Each state 
department of education has developed a system of reports for secur- 
ing the desired financial information. These reports from the local 
units to the state are of tremendous importance and are usually well 
integrated with the accounting system recommended in the state. The 
state relies upon them for the accurate financial data required for 
statistical comparisons, calculating state aid, and reporting to federal 
agencies. The chief state school officers and the United States Office 
of Education are working cooperatively to develop a system of reports 
which will meet the needs of the various administrative requirements. 
If the state and local accounting and reporting Systems are brought 
more closely into harmony with the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Committee оп Records and Reports, the data will be more 
comparable." 


Financial Reports to Local Citizens.—Information on the fiscal 
affairs of the administrative unit should constitute a part of the in- 
terpretative material that flows regularly from the schools to the local 
citizens. The presentation of the financial information to the public 
requires the use of techniques which will stimulate interest. Graphs, 
pictures, charts, and printing in color will help in securing lay interest. 
All reports should be brief and easily interpreted; technical terms 
should be avoided. Many schools are finding it desirable to publish 
special bulletins which contain pictures, graphs, and charts explaining 
how the school moneys are being spent. The bulletins have very little 
reading matter and practically no statistical tables. School adminis- 
trators must realize that lay citizens are not going to read long, 
tedious discussions on school finances, nor are they going to ponder 
over complicated statistical tables. Those materials which may be 

11 U, S. Office of Education, op. cit., p. 56. 
1? See Chapters 25 and 26 for detailed information on public relations. See also 


Public Relations for America's Schools, 1950 Yearbook of the American Associat 
of School Administrators, chap. 10, "School Finance in Public Relations." T 
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easily understood within a span of a few minutes will be valuable in 
interpreting financial problems to the lay public. 

No single method of interpreting fiscal affairs should be relied 
upon. Agencies which disseminate all other school information should 
also be used. Among these are newspapers, special bulletins, news- 
letters, annual reports, audits, and so on. It must be remembered 
that the general public is not interested in the details of financial 
operations, but is concerned with the general policies and the costs of 
the school system and how the money is secured. Good financial in- 
terpretation will result in better financial support for the schools 
and promote confidence in the administration. 


Topics ron Srupy AND Discussion 


1. Write a short historical account of the development of uniform 
financial accounting records. 

2. Secure a copy of the financial accounting records used in your state 
and compare them with those recommended by the United States 
Office of Education, 

3. What fund accounts are required by law in your state? 

4. Explain the difference in classifying receipts by source and by 
destination. 

5. Evaluate the payroll procedures used in your school system. 

6. What are the values of a property register ? 

7. What are the purposes of all financial accounting ? 

8. Make a study of the internal accounting system used in your school. 
Who keeps the accounts? What records are used? What reports 
are made? 

9. Should an accounting of activity funds be made to the board of edu- 
cation when the board does not appropriate money in the budget for 
activities ? 

10. Evaluate the monthly financial report made to the board of education 
in your district. 

11. What are the purposes of financial reports? | 

12. Make a layout of a bulletin you would use in reporting the fiscal 
affairs of your school system to the public. 
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PART VII 
SCHOOL PLANT ADMINISTRATION 


Chapter 21 
EFFICIENT PLANT OPERATION 


1. ScHooL PraANT UTILIZATION 


The highest possible degree of utilization * of a school plant comes 
as a result of much care taken in the original planning so that it will 
serve as intended. If the sole use of a plant is for school purposes, 
the requirements will be much different from those of a plant designed 
for school and community use. Again, although a plant may be care- 
fully planned and very well utilized when it is first constructed, there 
is likely to be much less utilization before it is abandoned. Education 
and its administration are constantly changing to meet the new de- 
mands of society, while, on the other hand, the school plant is more or 
less static and cannot, for the most part, be modified to meet the 
newer demands. For example, a high school plant designed some 
years ago would likely provide for a study hall to seat about 10 per 
cent of the student body. Today, large study halls are not considered 
educationally sound. 


Measures of Utilization.—There are two units of measure that 
may be used in determining building utilization. Room utilization 
has been used extensively. It is not concerned with the number of 
pupils using a room, but with whether or not the room is in use for 
some form of pupil activity. For example, if а room has space for 
fifty pupils and ten pupils are engaged in some activity within it, the 
room would be considered utilized. The other way to measure utiliza- 
tion is the pupil station method. А pupil station may be defined as 
the space required for one pupil It may be a seat at a table, at a 
desk, at a machine, or floor space in a gymnasium. This is a much 

1 i fessional li finds very little material on 
the керү: school fant Жон ef the siaterial under. this title was pub- 
lished during the 1920's. Utilization studies, however, are essential parts of surveys 
of school plant needs, and with the current critical need for more facilities, it is 
expected that interest in utilization analysis will be revived. Examples of studies 


made during the period 1920 to 1930 are: E. L. Morphet, The Measurement and 


i ried ing Utilisation (New York: Teachers College, 
Cole tte y e 01 Зее v „ C. Packer, Housing of High School Programs 
). 


C 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925 
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more accurate measure than room utilization. For example, the room 
with space for fifty pupils would have 100 per cent room utilization 
if only ten pupils were using it. On the other hand, if only ten pupils 
were in such a room, it would have only a 20 per cent pupil station 
utilization. 

Pupil station utilization was much easier to measure when exact 
standards for pupil spaces were accepted. Today, exact standards for 
pupil spaces are not considered wholly desirable. The type of educa- 
tional program carried out in the school will determine the amount of 
space needed. In those schools where children are "placed" in rows 
of seats, much less space will be required than in those schools where 
children are engaged in many activities and move about the room. 


School Utilization.—A careful study of the utilization of a school 
plant will aid in determining needs. There are some simple forms 
that may be used by the administration to aid in making a study of 
room and pupil station utilization. Figure 57 shows a form which 


Total possible room vie per week = по, days x no. periods 
рег day х по. pupil stotions, жж аа 
Total number pupils using room for week +> by totol 
possible room use per week e per cent of utilization. 

+ - % of Utilization, 


Figure S7.—Form for Measuring Pupil Station Utilization for One Week 


may be used for measuring pupil station utilization for each room or 
area for a week. Such a form will aid the administrator to make the 
greatest possible use of all areas. A similar form may be used in 
checking the degree of room utilization. 
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It may be desirable for the administrator to check on the utilization 
of the total plant. Figure 58 shows a form which may be used for 
this purpose. By getting such material together, the administrator 
may see at a glance the extent to which the plant is being utilized. 
Many schools are often considered overcrowded, but when a study is 
made, it is found that their percentage of utilization is very small. 
No school can hope to have 100 per cent utilization; but, on the other 


Ficure 58.—Form for Analyzing Utilization of School Plant 


hand, something is wrong if the percentage is only about fifty. It is 
much more difficult to secure a high percentage of utilization in the 
secondary school than it is in the elementary school. As a practical 
standard, 80 per cent of theoretical capacity is considered a reasonable 
maximum of utilization in a secondary school, and 90 per cent in an 
elementary school. Кот 
The areas which often have a very low percentage of utilization 
are special rooms such as auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, and 
the like. Today, many school officials are planning multiple-use rooms 
which can be utilized to a greater extent. For example, some schools 
have one room designed and equipped for cafeteria, play, and audi- 
torium purposes. Although there will be mamy inconveniences in 
using such a room, the cost for construction will be much less, and 
the percentage of utilization will be much higher than for three dif- 
ferent rooms or areas. The most important factor in securing a high 
percentage of utilization of a building is better planning before a 
building is constructed. A well planned building will be utilized. 


Community Utilization.— There is a growing feeling on the part 
of the American people that the school plant should be planned to 
provide not only for the educational needs of the youth but also for 
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the social, civie, recreational, and cultural needs of the whole com- 
munity. If such a plan is executed in a community, inefficient utiliza- 
tion and costly duplication of building spaces can be avoided. In the 
average community there is no need to build duplicate facilities for 
community use when the school building can and should be used. 
Most of the spaces needed for community use—whether a place for 
the boy scouts to meet, a dining hall for service clubs, or a gymnasium 
for the town basketball team—will be found in a well planned school 
plant. Although many of the present-day school plants were not de- 
signed especially for community use, the trend today is to plan a plant 
which will meet the needs of both the school and the community. It 
is no problem to design a building which will serve both children and 
adults, but it is a real problem to design spaces which can be adapted 
reasonably well for many activities. If a community expects to have 
a school plant that is fully utilized, plans must be made so that adults 
can use all the facilities when they are not in use by the children. 
Some of the facilities, with proper provisions, may be used by both 
adults and children at the same time. Certainly, buildings should be 
so designed that the adults can use them in the late afternoon and 
evening, Saturday, and holidays. 


2. Scuoor PraNT RENOVATION 


The shortage of building space for housing children is causing 
school administration to give serious consideration to the rehabilita- 
tion of many old school plants. The increased cost of construction 
and the limitations on the school district’s bonding capacity make it 
necessary to use many old buildings that would normally be dis- 
carded. Ina great number of districts, new Spaces cannot be provided 
for the increased enrollment, much less new classrooms constructed 
to replace the outmoded ones still in use, For the sake of brevity, 
remodeling, rehabilitation, and modernization are treated under the 
general heading of renovation. It is realized that there are shades of 
differences between these terms, although the general concepts are 
similar. 

The two major causes for remodeling a school plant are obsoles- 
cence and deterioration. Obsolescence means that the plant does not 
meet the needs of the educational program of the community. The 
building may be fifty years old and perfectly sound structurally, but 
still not adequate for a modern program of education. Planners of 
buildings fifty years ago could not foresee the kind of educational 
program that is in operation today and therefore could not, of course, 
plan the building to meet today's needs. Because they failed to plan 
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buildings that were flexible, the buildings became obsolete. The use 
of concrete, brick, stone, and steel makes it difficult to design a build- 
ing that is flexible for a long period of time. However, modern 
planning techniques can produce schoolhouses that will be emi- 
nently serviceable for fifty to seventy-five years, if they are well main- 
tained.* 

School plants deteriorate with age and from the lack of proper 
maintenance. Some school plants are so constructed that, if they are 
properly maintained, deterioration is very slight. These plants may 
last well over one hundred years. In such cases, the buildings become 
obsolete. To keep a building from deteriorating, a good maintenance 
program is a necessity. It must be understood that a deteriorated 
building makes a less desirable school home for the children and a less 
valuable place as a learning laboratory. 


Abandonment of Buildings.— The question is often asked, “When 
should a building be abandoned?" There are several ways to look 
at this problem before making the final decision. 

(1) If the maintenance cost is greater than the interest cost on a 
new building, then abandonment should be considered. This thesis 
cannot always be accepted, however, because of the present building 
costs and constitutional and statutory limitations on the issuance of 
school bonds. Building costs have gone so high that some districts 
cannot legally vote sufficient amounts of money to build as many 
rooms as are in the old building.* Although building costs have in- 
creased more than 100 per cent since 1939, there have been few, if 
any, changes in the constitutional and statutory limitations on the 
districts’ power to issue school bonds. ; 

(2) If theobsolete or deteriorated building is located on a suitable 
site in desirable educational surroundings and serves an area which 
has been the center of population for many years, then abandonment 
should be considered. On the other hand, if the building is being 
surrounded by business houses and the population is shifting so that 
the plant is not centrally located, it may be better to spend extra 
money on the present building for a few more years and then abandon 
it in favor of a new building on a more suitable site. NT 

(3) If the building has deteriorated to such an extent that it is 
not structurally sound, it should be abandoned. The safety of chil- 
dren must always be the paramount consideration. 

(4) If the building is so obsolete and has deteriorated to the ex- 
tent that improvements to make it functionally sound will cost 40 


?Se C 22. , 
- Se Cell of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School. Systems 


(Chicago: The Council, 1949), Table 42, p. 215. 
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per cent or more of the cost of a new plant, the building should be 
abandoned. 

(5) If the school population is decreasing to the extent that the 
pupils being housed in the building may be absorbed in other build- 
ings, the plant should be abandoned. There are cases where it may be 
necessary to house a few children in an old building for a few years 
until they can be transferred to other plants. In such cases, a high 
maintenance cost can be justifiable. In general, no hard and fast rule 
may be given on when to abandon a school building. There are many 
factors that must be considered, and each community must be studied 
as an individual problem. The one principle that should be followed 
is that the best possible building facilities should be provided for all 
the children concerned. 


3. ScHooL PLANT OPERATION 


The erection of a million-dollar school plant in a community is not 
a guarantee that the boys and girls will be adequately housed. Poor 
operation of the plant may make it a very undesirable place for chil- 
dren to live in. The school custodian * is the key person in making 
a school plant functional for those who use it. 


Importance of Plant Operation.—It has often been said, “If a 
teacher is out of school you can get some person to substitute for him, 
but if the custodian is absent, the school will have to close" Although 
the picture is greatly overdrawn, the custodian and his work are 
essential to the work of the school. He is a responsible person in any 
school program, and more attention should be given to his duties. 

The school plant represents a high initial investment, and it is gen- 
erally agreed that the life of the plant can be increased a number of 
years with the proper care and maintenance. The school custodian is 
responsible, in part, for the proper care and upkeep of the building. 
A building which has poor care and upkeep will deteriorate more 
rapidly than one which is kept in good condition. The custodian must 
see that all minor repairs are made as soon as possible to avoid major 
repairs at a later date. Many ma jor renovations of school buildings 
have been made necessary by poor maintenance. 

The school custodian not only has charge of an expensive school 
plant, but he also has charge of expensive supplies and expensive 
services. Fuel, light, and water cost the average school thousands of 


* The words “custodian” and “janitor” are usually used to describe the same 
person. A custodian is usually a е чи or guardian of the building; while а 
janitor is a caretaker of the building. In this discussion, the word “custodian” will 
be used to include both functions. 
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dollars each year. А good, well trained custodian will save the school 
district money by eliminating waste in the use of fuel, water, and 
electricity. "There are numerous other supplies under the care of the 
custodian which require proper use and care to avoid waste. Proper 
use of supplies and services means that more money is available for 
other necessities of the school system. 

A. good school plant that has had proper care is a good fire risk. 
Often, a school fire is started as a result of poor housekeeping. Closets 
and storage rooms improperly kept are good places for a fire to start. 
A slight neglect in building care can often mean a loss of thousands of 
dollars to the community. Custodians must see that all fire hazards 
are eliminated from a building, not only to prevent the loss of prop- 
erty, but also to protect the lives of the children who may be housed 
init. Itis also important to eliminate as many other hazards as pos- 
sible in and about the school building. The custodian must realize 
his responsibility in this matter and try to prevent accidents. 

Disease germs thrive in filth and dirt. A good custodian should 
understand that general cleanliness affects the health of teachers and 
pupils. One of the primary purposes of public education is to teach 
good health habits. Clean, sanitary conditions in the building are 
conducive to teaching good health to all the pupils because children 
as well as adults are influenced by their surroundings. A good cus- 
todian will not only cooperate with all health authorities in making the 
building a safe place to live in, he will also keep all parts of the plant 
clean. 

The whole child goes to school, and the school custodian exercises 
a great moral influence in his education. The young children as well 
as the older ones will take many problems and questions to him for 
advice and discussion. He must be a gentleman in every respect be- 
cause many of the pupils will emulate him in speech and actions. Ideals 
and social behavior of youth can easily be directed either in the right 
or wrong direction; the school should endeavor to provide the best 
possible influences for all children. ) 

To achieve the best possible educational results, children should 
have a good physical environment. Proper heating, lighting, and 
ventilation have much to do with creating such an environment. The 
school custodian has the responsibility of giving adequate care to 
these services so that maximum efficiency may be expected. 

Another responsibility of the custodian is helping to develop good 
school-community relations. If the site and building are kept neat, 
clean, and attractive, the public will have a sense of pride in the school 
property. Children respect nice things and will express their ore 
to the parents and other citizens of the community. Nothing will de- 
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velop more good will for the school than the pupils and parents dis- 
cussing how “nice” the school plant looks. The custodian, too, is a 
home town person; what he says concerning the school will be re- 
peated many times. The local people will believe his remarks about 
the school and judge it accordingly. He can be a good or a poor 
public relations agent. Every effort should be made to get the cus- 
todian to realize that he is part of the school system and that he 
has a responsibility to help build good home-school-community rela- 
tions. 


Heating Plant Operation.—A great number of school systems 
employ one person to do the custodial and engineering work in each 
building. Since the individual plants are not large enough to war- 
rant the employment of a trained engineer, many persons without 
training have the job of operating the heating plants. Although most 
school buildings are heated by low pressure boilers and do not require 
skilled and experienced operators, much care should be given to the 
selection of a custodian because of this responsibility. 

If the heating plant is to be efficient, the fireman should understand 
the principles of combustion and observe good firing practices. Не 
should know how to adjust the drafts so that there will be a proper 
amount of air at all times and should have the boiler tubes cleaned 
daily to keep out excessive soot which acts as an insulating agent. 
The boiler should be kept free of scale. Attention should be given to 
keeping the dampers and ash pit doors in proper working condition. 
If the heating plant is given good routine care, it will be more efficient 
and require fewer major repairs. During the summer months the 
heating system should be checked completely and put in good working 
condition for the opening day of school. 

Fuel may be conserved by the proper operation of the furnace and 
by reducing the heat loss from the building. Windows and doors 
should be weatherstripped and, during the heating period, windows 
should not be opened more than is necessary for adequate ventilation. 
If the plant has a mechanical ventilation system, it should not be 
operated for long periods of time when the pupils are not in the 
building. 

Mechanical devices, such as heat controls in the classrooms and 
automatic stokers, aid economical heating. Heat controls help elimi- 
nate overheating which wastes fuel and makes the classrooms very 

uncomfortable, The automatic stoker permits lower grade fuel to be 
burned with a much higher efficiency and requires less attention from 
the engineer-custodian. It is also an asset for night use when a low 
fire is desired. 
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Standards of Work.—The administrator of the school has the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the custodial work is well done—that the 
building is clean and comfortable. It is essential that the adminis- 
trator and the custodian work out a time schedule specifying when 
work should be done. Some things must be done daily, others 
weekly, and still others seasonally. The duties and activities of the 
custodians will not be the same in all school buildings because of varia- 
tion in the types of schools, sizes and ages of the buildings, locations, 
and so forth. A check list which indicates the different jobs to be 
done by the custodian and when he is to do them will let the cus- 
todian know what is expected of him and will enable the administrator 
to supervise the work. In the final analysis, the criterion for judging 
custodial work is a well kept, clean, and comfortable school building. 


Selection of School Plant Personnel.—The selection of cus- 
todians has generally been on a hit or miss basis. In many school 
systems the board of education has felt that the selection of the cus- 
todian was its prerogative but usually failed to get the best person 
for the work to be done. This procedure has led to the selection of 
older persons who have been unfortunate in their financial affairs and 
need some means of making a livelihood. In some sections of the 
country, a good, trustworthy member of a minority race was secured 
as the custodian, without any consideration of the duties to be per- 
formed. Some communities today feel that custodial work can be 
done by anyone—that it is a menial job requiring few skills and little 
ability. These concepts and practices have caused the schools to be 
burdened with custodial staffs who are untrained and unsympathetic 
with the nature of the work to be done. ў 

The better organized school systems today are giving the superin- 
tendents and their assistants opportunities to select custodians on a 
more nearly professional basis. Administrators should set up qualifi- 
cations by which to judge applicants for custodial work. While it is 
not possible to enumerate specific qualifications which any particular 
school system would find desirable, the following are areas which 
should be considered : 

Appearance 

Age 

Ability to work with people 

3, Knowledge of the >" to be done 
4. Ability to receive traini Related skills such as carpentry, 
5 улаг? in the work ji plumbing, electrical work, and so 
6. Desire for improvement forth. 

* Custodians, just like other school personnel, should be required to secure state 
health certificates. 


l. Character 7. 
2. Health,’ including physi- 8. 
cal handicaps 9. 
Educational achievement m 
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The new custodian should be elected for a probationary period of 
from one to two years. During this time, every effort should be 
made to develop him into a good, proficient operator. Careful ob- 
servations should be made to see if he is taking advantage of the 
in-service training program and if he is improving while on the job. 
If it is found that he is not proving himself worthy of the position, he 
should not be put on permanent tenure. 


Salaries.—Whenever two or more persons are employed in simi- 
lar positions, there should be a salary schedule. The salary schedule 
for custodians determines, to a large extent, the type of persons that 
a school system will employ. It should be made up on the basis o; 
a thorough job analysis of the work to be done and the responsibilities 
inherent in the job. There are numerous small school plants through- 
out America that require the services of only one or two custodians. 
In such cases the work and responsibility will be different from that 
found in larger buildings. These job analyses should be worked out 
cooperatively with the custodians so that there will be a clear under- 
standing of the different classifications in the salary schedule. The 
number of classifications provided in the schedule will depend upon 
the size of the school system and the different skills required of the 
workers. Certainly a job which requires a high degree of technical 
skill, such as electrical work, would be classed in a different category 
from one requiring little skill. 

The number of increments in each classification will depend upon 
the differential between the minimum and the maximum salary and 
the length of time it will take the custodian to reach the height of 
efficiency. According to Linn,’ it takes from three to five years’ ex- 
perience under training and supervision for a custodian to become 
"skilled." Using this as a criterion, the number of increments should 
be no more than five. On the other hand, if the differential between 
minimum and maximum is large enough, there is no reason why 
there should not be seven to ten or even more increments. This will 
encourage a person to take such a position by showing him that he 
will receive recognition in his pay envelope for the work he does. Tt 
is felt that the increments should not all be automatic but should 
have so-called “hurdles” between the fourth and fifth. This hurdle 
may be the completion of certain in-service training courses. 

It is recognized that salaries paid public school employees are not 
as high as those paid by industries. However, if the schools expect to 
get good custodians and keep them, the maximum salaries must com- 


5 H. Н. Linn, "Personnel Policies for Building-Service Employees,” American 
School Board Journal, C (April, 1940), 29. 
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pare favorably with the wages received by other skilled workmen in 
the community. 


Hours of Work.—The working hours of the custodian are long, 
especially in the smaller schools. It is not unusual for him to work 
ten to twelve hours per day. He will report to work very early in the 
morning in order to have the building warm by the time the school 
opens, and remain until after closing hours, cleaning the building for 
the next day. He may then have to open the building in the evening 
for some community activity. However, no school can expect to 
secure good custodial services when men are required to work fifty 
to seventy hours a week. In the larger schools working conditions 
are much better. There is a definite trend today to the conviction that 
custodians should work an eight-hour day and a forty-four hour week. 
Labor unions and the National Labor Relations Act are having some 
effect upon number of working hours per day and week—in many 
of the larger cities (those over 30,000 population), custodians are 
affiliated with labor unions. The number of hours custodians work 
per week should be the same as generally required by industry. Addi- 
tional hours should be considered overtime for which the custodian 
should receive extra pay. School systems cannot secure and hold 
competent personnel when working conditions are less attractive than 
those found in similar employment elsewhere. 

In those schools employing two or more persons, staggered sched- 
ules should be used. It has been found very helpful to use night 
shifts for cleaning purposes. Although it is essential to have a cus- 
todian on duty during school hours, there is no reason why one man 
should not report at 6:00 А.м. and leave at 3:00 р.м., and another 
report at 2:00 or 3:00 р.м. and work until midnight. Certain cus- 
todial work can be done much better if all pupils are away from. the 
building. In those sections of the country where heating is a serious 
problem, three shifts a day may be used. 


Other Employment Considerations.— There are other factors be- 
sides salaries and work hours relative to the employment of cus- 
todians that must be considered. They are length of employment 
period, vacation, sick leave, retirement, and tenure. All custodians 
should be employed on a twelve-month basis and given a two-week 
vacation with pay. In some schools the practice is followed of em- 
ploying a person for ten months, with no one employed the other two 
months. This is not only a bad practice from the point of view of 
securing desirable persons (few want to work ten months and loaf 
two) ; it is also a poor system to follow for keeping the buildings TE 
equipment in good condition. There is certain work that should 
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done during the summer months, and the custodian with proper train- 
ing is the person to do it. 

The same provisions for sick leave which are provided for the 
teaching personnel should be extended to all custodians—that is, so 
many days each year, accumulating over a period of years. When a 
custodian is ill, he should remain away from work as a protection to 
the staff and pupils. No person who is ill can do a day's work; 
therefore it is economical for the school district to give the custodian 
time off to recover more quickly. Sick leave provisions will pay high 
dividends to the school district, not only in work done, but also in 
morale among the custodial staff. 

The Social Security Act has been a great influence in securing re- 
tirement provisions for all salaried persons. Many retirement sys- 
tems for school employees include janitors as well as teachers. "The 
retirement provisions, for example, in North Carolina include all em- 
ployees of the public school systems as well as other state employees. 
Custodians, like teachers, are underpaid and have few opportunities 
for accumulating sufficient wealth to retire. Usually, they cannot re- 
tire unless some retirement system has been provided. Compulsory 
retirement of aged employees without pay is almost impossible. Un- 
less provisions are made for the custodians to participate in some 
System of retirement pay, the schools will be staffed with a group of 
aged persons. It is a known fact that many older persons are retained 
through sympathy long after they are unable to do the required jani- 
torial work. A sound financial retirement system is essential if school 
plants are to be properly kept and maintained. 

It was pointed out that when custodians are first employed they 
should be on probation. This probationary period should be from 
one to two years. After serving the probationary period, the cus- 
todian should be elected to serve as long as his work is satisfactory. 
Too many schools use the custodial positions as political footballs and 
dismiss the personnel without justifiable reasons, These practices 
have caused the custodial forces in many cities to organize and affiliate 
with labor unions. In the smaller school systems, however, most cus- 
todial forces are not unionized. In some few city systems, the cus- 
todians are on civil service. It may be said, however, that a great 
majority of custodians can be dismissed without any reason. Better 
personnel relations between the employer and employee will assure 
more efficient plant operation and maintenance. 


General Working Conditions.—It is not only necessary to have 
fair employment practices for school custodians; it is also essential 
to maintain good working conditions. Among the factors which 
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make good working conditions are provisions for health and 
safety, adequate tools and supplies, and desirable personal treat- 
ment. 

No person should be expected to work where his physical well- 
being is jeopardized. For example, a custodian should not be ex- 
pected to use an old or broken stepladder in his work. A careful 
survey of working conditions should be made, and as many hazards 
as possible should be eliminated. The school administrator should 
cooperate with the custodians in improving working conditions. In- 
struction in health and safety matters is an important project for 
custodians. 

Supplies of the right kind are necessary for good custodial services. 
It is false economy to employ persons to do work and fail to give 
them adequate materials to work with. No custodian can keep toilets 
clean without good soap and cleaners. Likewise, a custodian cannot 
keep furniture repaired without the proper tools and working space. 
A room properly equipped for small repairs will pay big dividends. 
It is essential to have a well lighted storage place in which the cus- 
todian can keep all working supplies. It is not uncommon to find 
custodial supplies stored in corners of the school plant because there 
are no storerooms. Such conditions are not only unsightly but also 
wasteful. Provisions should be made, too, for a place where the cus- 
todian can care for his personal cleanliness. Often, after performing 
some very dirty work, he is expected to be in a classroom looking 
presentable. This cannot be done unless quarters are provided where 
he can take a shower and change his clothes. 

In many school systems, the custodian is looked upon as a person 
to wait upon teachers, pupils, and the principal. Some schools permit 
teachers to use the custodian as an errand boy. Such practices are 
not desirable and should not be permitted by the administration. If 
the custodian is to do the required work, he will not have time to 
perform the work of a houseboy. The custodial work will be per- 
formed much better if all persons are aware of the work to be done. 
The board of education should publish the rules and regulations con- 
cerning all employees so that each person will have the opportunity 
to understand the work to be done by other individuals. The rules 
and regulations, although subject to change, should outline in detail 
the jobs to be done by the custodial staff. 

The teachers and pupils of a school system should put forth every 
effort to cooperate with the custodian. Conferences among the prin- 
cipal, custodians, teachers, and representatives of the pupils concern- 
ing the custodial work will do much toward improving working 
relationships. Teachers and pupils are in a position to lighten the 
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work of the custodian a great deal, and the custodian will be the first 
person to recognize it. 

There are a number of ways in which the teachers and pupils may 
help the custodian in his work. A group of custodians was asked to 
make a list of things they would like to have pupils and teachers do to 
help in the custodial work. The list took the form of the following 
list of “don'ts” : 


1. Don't leave paper scattered over the floor. 

2. Don't place books on or in a desk so they will fall off or out 
easily. 

3. Don't stick papers to windows, walls, or chalkboard. 

4. Don't occupy the classroom until an unusually late hour. 

5. Don't "fool" with the thermostat. 

6. Don't fail to flush toilets. 

7. Don't throw foreign objects in toilets. 

8. Don't use paper as a sink stopper. 

9. Don't neglect to teach pupils to clean shoes before entering 
building. 

10. Don't fail to turn off lights when not needed. 

11. Don't draw shades when not needed, especially on a cloudy day. 

12. Don't leave the classroom in an untidy condition. 

13. Don't leave money in the classroom. 

14. Don't write on furniture. 

15. Don't leave old clothes hanging in the wardrobe, 


If the teaching and custodial personnel of each school would work 
out cooperatively such a list in either a positive or negative form, the 
first steps towards cooperation would be achieved. 

The principal of each school in cooperation with the custodian 
should prepare the daily schedule for his custodians and expect the 
schedule to be followed. All special or extra work desired by teachers 
should clear through the office of the principal. No person can have 
a dozen bosses and do his work effectively; the principal should be 
the one person to give directions to the custodians. This implies that 
the principal must know good housekeeping standards and how to 
attain them. 


Summary of Custodial Personnel Policies.—]ohn E. Phay, in 
the last of a series of six articles published in the American School 
Board Journal in 1947, made a list of recommendations which he con- 
sidered desirable for good custodial personnel policies. The following 
are his recommendations : 


1. The normal working day for custodians should not exceed 8 hours, and 
the normal working week should not exceed 40 hours. 


л р 
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Custodians should be paid time and one half for overtime that exceeds 
forty hours per week. 


. Custodians should be hired for the entire twelve months of the year. 
. Multiple working shifts should be used where practical. 


Where the part-time services of a custodian are needed in several schools, 
"roving custodians" should be employed where practicable, to work in 
several schools. 

Definite salary schedules should be provided custodians. 


. Salary schedules for custodians should be made co-operatively, and par- 


ticipants should properly represent all divisions of the custodial staff. 
Rules of promotion should be established and made known. 

Salary schedules should be made that will attract "career" custodians. 
The maximum salaries for custodians should be determined by the 
amount necessary for a "health and decency" standard of living deter- 
mined by the Heller Committee or by equally reliable groups. 

Salary schedules for custodians should have from three to five yearly 
increments. [In the opinion of the authors, the number of increments 
should be greater if the differential between the minimum and maximum 
is sufficiently large.] 

Increments should be large enough to be "felt." [That is, they should be 
of real purchasing value for a family.] 

Salary increments should be granted annually. In some cases increments 
should be devised for just cause but only upon the written recommendation 
of the supervisor. 

All custodial positions should be classified, and a distinct salary scale 
made for each classification. 


- At least once in five years, appraisal should be made of the appropri- 


ateness of the basic salary rates and of the job classifications. 

Salary schedules should provide for cost-of-living adjustments. 
Policies should be established so that custodians could be discharged 
only for good reasons such as incompetence, neglect of duty, insubordina- 
tion, intoxication on the job, and immorality. i 
Policies should be established whereby custodians could present grievances 
to the proper school officials. j 
Study should be made and court decisions should be secured to determine 
the rights of the custodian with respect to collective bargaining agree- 
ments, union shop, automatic checkoff of dues, and other related issues. 
At least two weeks’ vacation should be granted to all full-time custodians, 
and school systems should work toward the establishment of a policy 
granting one month’s vacation with pay for full-time custodians. 


. A custodian who has not been employed a full working year preceding 


his vacation period should be granted a vacation in proportion to the 
number of full months he has been employed. RAS Сз 
The single plan (which provides the same vacation time 

eligible employees regardless of years of service) should be used for 
vacations. 


Vacations should not be cumulative. 
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24. Custodians should receive their regular salary during vacation periods 
plus any bonus allowance that is being paid in addition to salaries. 

25. Some holidays with pay should be granted custodians. 

26. The number of days allowed custodians yearly as holidays should be at 
least seven and a half. 

27. Custodians should not be required to work on an approved holiday except 
in the case of a real emergency. 

28. Custodians requested to work on holidays should receive double time off. 

29. Custodians should be granted sick-leave provisions [similar to those of 
the *Roanoke Plan" described in one of the articles]. 

30. Cities that do not provide workmen's compensation to custodians should 
secure this protection for them immediately. 

31. A study should be made of the inter-relationship of sick-leave provisions, 
workmen's compensation, and retirement provisions and a unified plan 
including all three emoluments should be made. 

32. All custodians should be covered by a retirement plan. In areas where 
retirement plans for custodians do not exist the Social Security Act should 
be amended to include these custodians. In addition, where practical, 
local retirement provisions should be superimposed upon social security 
benefits. 

33. State and local retirement systems should provide custodians who sever 
employment prior to their retirement age, with a deferred annuity bond, 
payment beginning when the retirement age is reached, the amount of 
which is the actuarial equivalent of retirement contributions of the 
employer and the custodian.” 


Most school administrators will not agree with all the recommen- 
dations made by Phay, although all of them are worthy of careful 
consideration. If more attention is given to the emolument problems 
of the custodian, better school plant care will be secured. 


4. In-service TRAINING OF PLANT PERSONNEL 


It was pointed out in a preceding section of this chapter that most 
custodians are untrained for the work when employed. A few will 
have some skill in the use of tools and a lesser number may be con- 
sidered craftsmen. There are many persons who are employed as 
custodians and are told to report to the schools for work without any 
instructions on how to do the work. The misconception that anyone 
can “sweep out” a school building has existed many years with the 
result that today, there are numerous school plants which lack proper 

т John E. Phay, “Custodial Personnel Administration,” American School Board 
Journal, CXVII (August, 1948), 41-42. This is the last of a series of six articles, 


the series being based on an unpublished Ed. D. Study, “Emoluments of School 
Custodians,” at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1946. 
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maintenance. Often the custodian is elected by the board of educa- 
tion just prior to the opening of the school term, and is expected to 
report for duty to “clean up" the whole plant a few days before the 
pupils and teachers arrive. In many cases the persons employed to 
do the custodial work think that it is a snap job and begin work with 
a completely wrong attitude. 

These conditions make it imperative for the administration to in- 
stitute some form of in-service training program. Good custodians 
are developed through training and experience. Experience alone will 
not do the job. The repetition of a bad practice does not make a 
good practice, An organized effort must be made so that the in- 
service training program will help the personnel become skilled work- 
men. A good in-service training program will not only develop 
skilled workmen but will also develop desirable attitudes toward the 
job to be done. If a person becomes skilled in his work and has the 
proper attitude, it is likely that he will be satisfied and remain on 
the job. 


Basic Principles for In-service Training.—The in-service train- 
ing program for custodians may vary with different administra- 
tive units. The results desired will determine the training program. 
N. E. Viles, Specialist for School Plant Management, United States 
Office of Education, has given the following set of fundamental prin- 
ciples to be observed in a training program : 

1, It must be practical and realistic, related to the type of work the custodian 


has to do. 

2. The instruction must be in terms the learner understands. 

3. It should show the relationship of the operating and maintenance pro- 
grams to the purposes and procedures of the educational program. 

4. The training program should set up a series of attainable steps so that 
the learner may measure progress. : 

5. Instruction should be intermingled with demonstration and learner par- 
ticipation in discussion and in task performance. Class size should be 
limited to permit learner participation. "mU - 

6. Instruction should be thorough. It should provide information on rea- 
sons and methods and the results expected. It should provide various 
methods of approach; procedures and results; and repeat to acceptable 
performance. А ' + 

7. Training should aid the custodians in setting up work patterns a 
standards. : = 

8. Each performance technique taught should become a part of a gene 
work pattern or schedule. | 

9. It should point out additional sources of information and help the custo- 


dian to continue and extend his studies. 
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10. The custodian should be given a perspective of the whole maintenance 
and operation programs. The courses offered should have continuity, 
and the custodian should be assisted in planning his own training steps. 

11. Training should aid the custodian in understanding his obligations and 
responsibilities and in correlating his work with that of his co-workers. 

12. It should assist the custodian in evaluating his work in terms of service 
rendered. It should lead to a fuller understanding of the whole job, 
competence in performance, and a pride in craftsmanship and accom- 
plishment.® 


Organization for In-service Training.—A large number of states 
and state institutions have recognized the value of in-service training 
courses and have organized short, intensive, three- to five-day train- 
ing courses for custodians. These short training periods have proved 
more profitable than longer periods, since the men are not accustomed 
to attending schools and being away from home. School districts 
have found it profitable to pay the expenses of custodians who attend 
these schools. 

A number of larger cities and some county systems are following 
the practice of installing short-period in-service training for locally 
employed custodians. In this way the cost to the district is much 
less and on-the-job training can be obtained. An administrative unit 
employing as many as eight to ten custodians can well afford to main- 
tain an annual short period training school. If such a plan is put into 
operation it is a recommended policy to permit the men to organize 
and administer the school under the direction of one or two good 
teachers. The local administration can well afford to give thought 
and attention to such a program. In any event, whether it be a local 
or area school, plans must be made to keep in touch with the men 
while on the job during the regular term. This may be done through 
visits or newsletters. Every effort must be put forth to get the cus- 
todians to make use of the training by using newer methods of doing 
their work. 

The content of the training courses should be divided into units of 
work so that each custodian will be able to complete a complete pat- 
tern of work over a period of a few years. It may take the custodian 
three to six years to complete the whole program. Viles lists eleven 
such units." Certain units might be considered basic for all persons, 
and other units could be elective. In any event, the units should be 
designed so that the custodian will complete a certain number with 
the feeling that he has completed an organized program which is of 

* N. E. Viles, Improving School Custodial Services, U. S. Office of Education, 


Bulletin 1949, No. 13 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 11. 
ә [bid., pp. 16-18. 
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real value in his work. Some schools follow the practice of awarding 
some type of certificate to each person who completes a unit of work 
and a diploma of some kind to those completing the basic units to- 
gether with a certain number of elective units. 


Self-Improvement Clubs.—Some administrators have found it 
profitable to help custodians organize Self-Improvement Clubs. Tt is 
thought that such a club should not have more than twenty to twenty- 
five members, although it would be very profitable if there were no 
more than six to eight members. If the administrative unit is small, 
all custodians would belong to the same group; in a larger unit it 
might be necessary to organize more than one club to accommodate 
all the persons. If such a club is organized, certain dates for meeting 
must be established ; no other school activity which would require the 
services of the custodian should be scheduled at these times. The 
work of these clubs should be self-improvement, with each member 
in rotation responsible for the program at his assigned time. The 
individual’s program would be any type which concerns all those in 
the club. Often it will be in the form of a demonstration. 

In addition to the self-improvement part of the program, the men 
can become well acquainted and talk over their problems. This is an 
excellent opportunity to build good morale among the group. Some 
few years ago, one of the authors was the Superintendent of Schools 
at Columbia, Missouri, and had an opportunity to organize and work 
with a group of custodians іп a club. This club was an outgrowth of 
training schools, and it proved to be an excellent means of improving 
custodial work and building the men’s morale by developing a spirit 
of cooperation and a desire to be of maximum service to the schools. 
The morale achieved among these men is shown in the following code 
of ethics which they worked out and adopted : 

That we may ever have our thoughts directed toward the proper care of 
the school plants, and that custodians’ work may truly be a profession, we 
proclaim this code of ethics: 


We Bevieve THAT 
1. Our profession stands for ideals and efficient service. ‘ 
2. Our highest obligation to the boys and girls is keeping the schools in a 


sanitary condition. А 4 м 
3. Custodians should be selected or appointed upon the basis of professio 


merit. 


4. The custodians should apply for a position to or through the Superin- 


tendent of Schools. = 
5. No custodian should be elected unless recommended by the Superintendent 


of Schools. 
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The custodian should be physically sound and in good health. For his own 
happiness and for the well-being of the pupils, the custodian must guard 
his health at all times. 


. A worthy custodian must possess a pleasing personality and a love for 


children. 


. A worthy custodian must possess a desire for knowledge of and training 


in operation and maintenance of the school plant. 


. It is perfectly proper at all times for custodians to seek preferment and 


promotion by legitimate means. 


. It is the duty of the custodian to inform the administration as soon as 


possible of а definite decision to resign. 


. It is unprofessional for a custodian to violate a contract. Unless the 


consent of the Board of Education is obtained releasing the obligation, 
the contract should be filled. 


. Whenever the work of any custodian is unsatisfactory, the administration 


should notify the custodian and give him a chance to make the correction 
before dismissal is recommended. 

If a custodian is not re-elected, he is entitled to know the cause for non- 
election, if it is in the power of the administration to report the same. 

It is unprofessional for a custodian to offer a destructive criticism to the 
administration, to other custodians, teachers, pupils, or to a patron about 
a fellow custodian, teacher, pupil, or about the management of the school 
in general. All criticism should be constructive in character and voiced 
to the proper authority and only for the purpose of remedying the existing 
evil. It becomes equally unprofessional not to report to the administra- 
tion, therefore, matters that involve the best interests and wellbeing of 
the school. 

The custodian should consistently refrain from becoming a partisan 
upon issues which divide the community. 

We believe that our Code of Professional Standards and Ethics is a 
statement of conscientious practice. 


One can easily see that a group of men who work under such a 


code will endeavor to do good work. The morale of the men will be 
high, and close cooperation will prevail. 


Some Outcomes of In-service Training.—One will be safe in 


saying that there are numerous positive outcomes that may be ex- 
pected from an in-service training program for custodians. Some of 
the more obvious ones аге: 


A higher standard of service. 

An increase in the efficiency of methods and supplies used. 
Less waste in fuel, electricity, water, and gas. 

А higher degree of cooperation among the custodians. 
Less deterioration of buildings and equipment. 

Better tenure of custodians. 


сҥт о о 
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7. Better school-community relationshrp. 
8. A higher regard for custodial work by teachers, pupils, and 
patrons. 
9. Less time lost as a result of accidents. 
10. A higher morale among the workers. 


It is not unreasonable to expect to accomplish the above listed out- 
comes by a good in-service training program for custodians. If these 
outcomes are achieved, the program is well worth the efforts. Since 
most custodians are untrained when employed, some type of an in- 
service training program should be an important consideration of the 
school administrator. 


Topics ror Srupv AND Discussion 


1. Make a study of the pupil station utilization of your school plant. 
What does this study reveal? 

2. Make a study of the utilization of your school plant by the com- 
munity How may this utilization. be increased? What factors 
hinder the community use of your school? 

3. When should a school plant be abandoned ? е 

4. Evaluate the method used in selection of the custodians in your 


school. 
5. What factors are involved in developing a salary schedule for 
custodians ? lee 
6. Describe the general working conditions of the custodians in your 
school. Evaluate these practices. А 
7. Outline the steps you would follow to secure good pupil-teacher- 
custodian relationship. i : 
| 8. Evaluate the custodial personal policies in your school in the light of 
| Phay's recommendations included in this chapter. — 
9, What school systems should operate in-service training programs 
for custodians? Why? 
| 10. Make an outline of the units of work 
training program for custodians. ў м t 
11. Work out the steps you would follow in establishing or starting a 
club for ten custodians. 
12. Make up five programs you would suggest 
could use. Е А 
13. What procedures would you follow in securing a daily work sched- 
ule for the custodians in your sc 
14. Work out the schedule you would hope to have adopted. 
15. Should custodians be on tenure? Why? 


you would want in an in-service 


that a custodians’ club 
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Chapter 22 


PLANNING NEW SCHOOL PLANTS 


1. PLANT PLANNING Is А Major ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


'The provision of suitable physical facilities is so important for the 
success of an educational program that the planning of school plants 
is one of the most demanding areas in school administration. The 
problems related to bringing the child, the curriculum, and the plant 
into harmonious and fruitful relationship are extremely complicated, 
and their ramifications reach into many aspects of community life. 
The term "school plant" includes all the relatively permanent physical 
facilities—buildings, grounds, and equipment—and carries with it the 
idea that these three elements are parts of a whole which form the 
physical setting for education. 

Besides the universally accepted fact that the quality of teaching 
and learning is enhanced by adequate physical resources, there are 
two other facts that make it mandatory to devote one's best efforts to 
sound plant planning. First, the investment in schoolhouses, grounds, 
and equipment, conservatively estimated at $10 billion, is a substantial 
capital investment of public money. The estimated $14 billion for 
necessary new construction for the decade ending in 1960 * (one 
third for replacement of obsolete facilities) requires planning. of the 
first order to avoid waste and to provide for the spending of this huge 
sum in the most judicious ways. In all probability, actual expendi- 
tures will fall far short of this amount, which means that many essen- 
tial facilities will not be built and that utmost care must be exercised 
in planning what can be built. А 

Secondly, the fact that schoolhouses are of relatively permanent 
nature necessitates good planning so that they will not become ob- 
solete or unsafe before the end of their normal useful life expectancy. 
Schools, as a rule, should be expected to serve for fifty to sixty years. 


1 Citi ederal Committee on Education, Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses 
( уут Р ”. t! U. S. Office of Education, November, apt р 28 Ап 
estimate published in the New York Times (January 16, 1952) ог $20 
billion by 1958. 
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If badly planned, they become educational liabilities instead of being 
assets. 

Schoolhouse construction has lagged behind needs ever since the 
beginning of the depression of the 1930's. During the prosperous 
1920's, most communities managed to keep pace pretty well with 
needs, the total annual outlay being about a half billion a year. In 
the early thirties, there was a marked drop in building, even though 
the Works Progress Administration and Public Works Administra- 
tion helped to alleviate the most dire needs for new construction and 
rehabilitation and remodeling of existing structures. With the onset 
of the Second World War, capital improvement again took a nose 
dive to a level of half or less of the annual outlay of the twenties. The 
unprecedented number of births, exceeding three million every year 
beginning in 1946, coupled with the backlog of needed facilities ac- 
cumulated from previous years, has resulted in a truly critical situa- 
tion. Postwar building restrictions and the highest building cost 
levels in our history further aggravate the problem. About half a 
million more classrooms and all their adjuncts will be needed in 1960 
than were available in 1950. The most optimistic may well boggle 
at the magnitude of the task of providing them. 

For at least the next twenty years, schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction are going to occupy a large place in administration. In 
many communities the problem will be a long-lived incubus. The pur- 
pose of this chapter is to help develop an insight on the part of ad- 
ministrators into the major problems and procedures of school plant 
planning. The professional literature on the subject is extensive, 
and should be liberally referred to by anyone concerned with the plan- 
ning of school facilities. The next chapter deals with financing school 
plant programs. 


2. CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE Provision or FACILITIES 


School plant planning cannot be done in a vacuum or in isolation 
from certain controlling factors. Some of these are subject to school 
district control, others are not and must be accepted as elements in the 
planning process. 


Educational Policies.—As pointed out in the early chapters of 
this book, school districts and boards of education have much discre- 
tion in establishing community policies on education. It is totally 
unrealistic to attempt to plan school facilities in the absence of clearly 
expressed educational policies. Decisions must be made on many 
subjects, such as: 
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School population to be served 

School organization by grades (Kindergarten—6-6, 8-4, 6-3-3, 
Kindergarten—6-3-3, Kindergarten—6-4-4, and so forth) 

Scope of the curriculum (what the educational program shall include 
and how much) 


Auxiliary services 

Class size 

Community use of schoolhouses 
Administrative services 


The point is that unless one knows what he is planning for, he can 
hardly engage in planning except in an academic way. 


School Board and Staff Competence.—Those who control, man- 
age, and staff a community’s schools influence planning for good or ill 
according to their ability and skill in leadership. The community has 
a right to expect leadership from them. If this expectation is not 
realized, needs become more acute, problems multiply, the quality of 
school service degenerates. The attitudes of the board and staff 
toward the solution of problems, as discussed in Chapter 11, largely 
determine whether answers will be derived from careful study or 
from guesswork. The administrator himself occupies the key posi- 
tion in the work of increasing the competence of the board and school 
personnel to tackle school plant planning and associated problems. 


Community Desires and Awareness.—Most persons, if they think 
at all about education, prefer good standards of schooling to mediocre 
or poor ones. It is incumbent on the board and the administrator to 
help the people clarify their wants, to organize their thinking on 
what they expect of the schools. These desires should be taken into 
account in the formulation of educational policy. Where vision 1s 
lacking, those who head the school system should be capable of assist- 
ing citizens in developing acceptable goals for public education. 

Goals are usually set up for gradual attainment, and sometimes are 
never attained. Yet a vision of the future serves as a lodestar. School 
plant needs seldom emerge overnight but build up over a period a 
years. The degree of community awareness of long-range de s 
which, in turn, may become immediate projects can make or break a 


building program. 


School and Community Population.—This factor is not subject 


to school district control, except as successful efforts on district re- 


Organization may change the boundaries. The growth, decline, or 
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stability of the population bears on the kind of plant program that 
will be adopted. Most cities are growing—their problem is acute, for 
it includes not only the expansion of facilities but also the replacement 
or rehabilitation of present facilities. They have been in a difficult 
position for many years and are now faced with staggering building 
needs. Population density is also a factor to be reckoned with since 
it affects the availability of sites and the type of building to be 
constructed. 

On the other hand, many small towns and rural areas face a 
decline of population or population stability. Their problem is more 
likely to be plant preservation (if the plant is worth preserving), or 
replacement, but not expansion. In many rural areas the problem is 
one of providing schools for reorganized districts—replacement, in a 
sense, but usually more than that since the new schools are much 
better than the abandoned ones. Road conditions and location of 
families are important here and subject to little control, although 
the establishment of school bus routes has led to road improvement 
in some areas. 


Financial Ability.— This is another element in practical planning 
over which little or no control resides in the board. At the most, a 
board can seek approval for a greater or smaller percentage of the 
district’s bonding capacity, in the light of whatever external assist- 
ance (state aid, for example) may be available. In some places where 
assessed valuation is egregiously below par, school boards may be 
able to procure an increase in ratio with a resulting increase in bond- 
ing capacity. This is rare. Taxation for capital outlay is possible, 
but most districts are hard pressed for sufficient tax money to operate, 
and do not often resort to taxation for building. 


Laws and Regulations. Most of the states provide for review 
or approval of school plant plans by either state or county offices. 
Where a state school building code has been adopted, planning must, 
of course, be done within that framework. State building codes 
have generally promoted the building of better schools, so there should 
be no serious objection. City building codes are less up to date and 
impose some requirements that increase costs without corresponding 
improvements in educational service or the safety of children. City 
zoning ordinances and city planning regulations are also factors in 
schoolhouse planning. Modern city planning and zoning techniques, 
however, stress cooperation by all public agencies, and satisfactory 
solutions can usually be worked out for schools. (In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that some courts have held that a school dis- 
trict, as a state agency, is not subject to city zoning and planning 
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ordinances and regulations. Cooperation is advisable anyway, if at 
all feasible.) 


Natural Conditions.— The topography and geology of a given 
area, the weather, the amount of sunlight, and other natural condi- 
tions affect schoolhouse planning. For example, in California, earth- 
quake-proof schools are required in some areas, and in states with 
rigorous winters, a different kind of construction is needed from that 
used in the deep South. In some mountainous terrain, the acquisi- 
tion of sufficient level ground for an ideal school plant is impossible, 
and compromises with standards must be worked out. 


3. Tue Ор Gives Way To THE New 


Our Inheritance.—About one fourth of all the city schools now 
in use and some thousands of the one-room schools have come down 
to our times from the period prior to 1900 dating as far back as the 
Civil War. Since the useful life of a schoolhouse is normally fifty 
to sixty years, practically all these units are long overdue for aban- 
donment. The Research Division of the National Education Associ- 
ation reported recently that 15 per cent of all the children in a survey 
of 1,523 cities were housed in buildings antedating 1900." : 

These old schools provide shelter of a sort but are wholly unsuited 
to a modern program of education. When they were built there was 
no thought of gearing the building to the program, such as it was. 
With the traditional curriculum of the Three R's and the limited 
knowledge of child growth and of teaching and learning, simple 
shelter was about all that was thought necessary. Тһе placement of 
schools was governed by how much territory could be served by 
units of four, eight, or twelve rooms so designed that жеш 
difficult if not impossible. Sites were less than half an acre, and no 
outdoor activities were provided for. The pattern of large secondary 
schools naturally emerged since so many elementary schools pere 
feeders for the high schools (later this became true of junior hig 
schools which, in turn, were feeders for senior high schools). ‘ 

When we visit some of these relics that have not been modernized, 
we are almost horrified at their complete lack of fitness for Do 
Twenty-foot ceilings, long flights of stairs, dark halls with me ae 
exits, basement toilets, high narrow windows, drab prc eds m 
single drop lights (if any at all)—all these features lead to ed 
clusion that these schools did not afford a good environme 


t the 
children and teachers even when they were new. 2 c xig ak 
2 Natk ; iation, Research Division, "School Н 
in ciy "School. Systema, 194748" Research Bulletin, XXVI (December, 1948), 4. 
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make with modern schools gives good evidence of educational prog- 
ress in many ways, not simply school building progress. The old 
schools themselves testify to the immaturity of the science of educa- 
tion and of administration two or three generations ago. Much can 
be learned just by studying some of them along with new buildings. 
The three notable vintages— Victorian, early twentieth century monu- 
mental, and the boxlike, characterless austerity models of the depres- 
sion—are pages from the record of general social and economic his- 
tory as well as of education itself. 


Advances in Education and School Plant Improvement.— The 
study of education, as discussed in Chapter 11, has not left the field 
of school plant planning untouched. The elaboration of the scope 
of educational services has been accompanied by changes in physical 
facilities. As the curriculum has been expanded, as special services 
have been adopted, as methods of teaching have changed, for example, 
facilities have had to be provided to permit their operation. Funda- 
mental changes in educational philosophy, emanating from a refined 
knowledge of child growth and development and from a broadened 
conception of the school's role in society, have demanded a physical 
setting fitted to their implementation. The school program of fifty 
years ago could be carried on in a modern schoolhouse, with much 
waste of space and equipment, to be sure, but a good modern program 
cannot be carried on in a schoolhouse of the earlier day. 

Much of the improvement in school plants still rests on the basis 
of “authoritative opinion.” Some critics say that there is no field in 
which our efforts fall as far short of our knowledge as they do in 
the school plant field. It is a very difficult area in which to carry on 
experimental research: such activity requires much money, long 
periods of time (several years in some cases) to obtain conclusive 
data, and the cooperation of governing boards. Some promising large 
scale research has been carried on here and there by both private 
and public agencies, however. Research at the University of Michi- 
gan, Stanford University, and the University of Texas, for example, 
has made important contributions and will yield additional ones. 
A very large amount of work has been and is being done on the ade- 
quacy of present facilities (in surveys, for instance), and much 
thought is being given by trained and experienced persons to require- 
ments for every sort of school need? Much will be learned also from 

з « i d iew E ducati. le- 
serch, February, 1945, Th 98 Tor mamans a ai emcee: 
and research in the field. It is presumed that successive triennial February editions 
will also be devoted to school plant. A special issue of School Executive, January, 


1949, summarized new school plant trends, See also “The Self-Contained Class- 
room," a series of articles in Nation's Schools, XLIX (January, 1952), 49-65. 
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the widespread building activity of school districts throughout the 
land, involving almost every conceivable solution for plant problems, 
as the facilities are put into service and their strong and weak points 
analyzed. : 


4. Five Mayor Concepts or THE Морекм ScHooL PLANT 


Program Determines Plant—The one overriding school plant 
concept today is that the physical facilities should grow out of the 
educational program they serve. A school plant cannot be satisfac- 
torily developed unless both the over-all characteristics and the de- 
tailed features of the program are set forth. It is obvious that plan- 
ners must know what they are planning for. Lacking information 
on this, those who plan must make, of necessity, assumptions which 
may or may not hit close to the mark; a “typical” plant may be pro- 
posed with the hope that the program can be made to fit it, or that, 
accidentally, it may fit the program.* 

Carried to its logical limit, the idea that “program determines 
plant” implies that physical facilities will be perfectly suited to meth- 
ods of instruction and curricular scope and content, they, in turn, 
being corollaries of the educational philosophy. To take a few ex- 
amples: (a) blackboard work was a very important part of method 
a generation ago, but today is much less employed—hence, one seldom 
finds three walls full of chalkboard in new schools. (5) The activity 
concept was unknown a few decades ago—pupils were regimented in 
orderly rows of stationary desks, seated with their feet flat on the 
floor, and each child was supposed to mind his own work. Today, 
however, pupils move about a good deal and work in groups, and 
reading and project centers are provided right in the schoolroom. 
Hence, more floor space per pupil and larger rooms are required in 
spite of substantial reduction of class size. (The Victorian schools 
had large rooms but much larger classes than now; some of these 
rooms in modernized old buildings are well liked by teachers of 
today's smaller classes.) (c) In secondary schools new fields of study 
require facilities undreamed of years ago. Business education in its 
several branches, diversified shop work, speech, music, art, physical 
education, and so forth, all call for specialized facilities. New meth- 

* ods to give pupils laboratory experiences in many fields, also, require 
quarters different from those needed for the “textbook method. 

In elementary schools and in the traditional academic high school 
fields, however, architects have given up on trying to adapt facilities 

*G * Relation of School Plant Facilities to Curricula," 
courte D. Sraa ded, XVI (November, 1949), 1-8. 
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completely to current fashions in method. The solution most com- 
monly resorted to is enclosing enough space for various kinds of 
schoolwork to accommodate groups of currently acceptable sizes, no 
matter what kind of methods are used. This has led, in general, to 
larger space allowances. 


School as a Home Away from Home.— Compulsory attendance 
laws can compel school attendance, but they can't compel children to 
learn. It is believed, on the basis of such research as has been done," 
that the physical environment has important effects on pupil achieve- 
ment, in addition to its influence on children's health and well-being. 
No one knows as yet how much influence the environment has on 
the dropout rate of secondary schools, but it probably has some 
bearing. 

Educators are agreed that a school should meet high standards 
usually associated with good homes. It should be properly heated, 
lighted, ventilated, and should be safe. High standards of house- 
keeping should keep it clean, orderly, and in good repair. The in- 
terior should be tastefully finished and furnished in attractive color 
and design. The whole plant should be fitted to the ages and sizes of 
the children who are to use it. One of the great contributions of the 
kindergarten movement is the promotion of superior, homelike sur- 
roundings for young children at school. Gradually, this ideal is 
being adopted for higher grade levels. The best modern schools are 
singularly free from the "institutional atmosphere" in its less cheer- 
ful connotations (Figure 59). 


Community Use.—In most communities, new schools are planned 
to serve not only the children but also the older population 
groups. This is not a new idea, as schoolhouses have been used for 
generations, especially in rural areas, as community centers for social 
gatherings, elections, political meetings, and religious services. There 
is a renewed interest, however, in planning schools for community 
interests which are not well provided for otherwise and which fall 
within the broad, legitimate scope of schoolhouse utilization allowed 
by state laws. Increased emphasis on active civic participation calls 
for meeting rooms for neighborhood groups. The growth of whole- 
some vocational and avocational interests of young and old adults 
can be encouraged by providing to some extent the facilities deemed 
necessary. 


5 The pioneer work of e B. Harmon on lighting in relation to pupil health and 
achievement is ап exampl — iL Jr. P. 

* N. L. Engelhardt Engelhardt, Jr., Planning the Community School 
(New York: American Book Co., 1940), Passim. c me 
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Schools are only one part, although a large part, of community- 
use facilities. The extent to which they should serve the needs of 
the community can be estimated only after careful study of all existing 
and probable future plant resources operated under nonschool control, 
in relation to present and prospective activities and needs. It is rea- 
sonable to give preference to requirements for the education of 
children and youth. Additional provisions, if they are possible, 
should be made after these prior needs are met. 


Adaptability to Future Needs.—Today’s schools are almost in- 
variably planned so that they can be adapted to meet future needs. 
The main considerations here, at present, are to place buildings on 
sites of generous size, and to design them so that additions can be 
made readily. This is in marked contrast to the schools of half a 
century ago, which typically had four rooms on each floor, a room 
in each corner, with a large central hall. This “closed” type of con- 
Struction presents serious obstacles to expansion. 

Beyond these two primary ideas, flexibility of building use is an 
objective.” The possibility of changing room sizes, for example, has 
been increased by newer methods of wiring, and installing heating 
units and other service facilities. Radiant heating, for example, 
promotes flexibility because it can be run through a whole unit or 
zone of a building regardless of how the floor area is divided. Parti- 
tion walls which, though soundproof, can be removed easily, are 
another development. Larger room areas, as pointed out above, and 
portable schoolroom equipment and modular design also make for 
flexibility.* 


Sound Economy.—In most places the school of today must be 
built as economically as possible without compromising on essential 
standards of safety, fitness, and workmanship." Materials of con- 
Struction should be selected with an eye to future maintenance costs 
and the expectation of at least fifty years of good service. The shape 
of a building, the extent of ornamental treatment, the degree of 
utilization (especially multiple use) planned for, and the arrange- 
ment of mechanical services have great bearing on costs. The dis- 
tinction between real and false economy should be clarified, too. It 
is possible to cut out some rooms in almost every plan, or build on a 

т i i ion, Guide for Planning School 
Plants (het Ge ten tie Ce "Peabody оге for Teachers 
pa (Aon Lorimer, "Modular Design,” American School and University, 


XIX (1947-48), pp. ү ; ildii 
Ы Sc he йел of School Administrators, American School Buildings, 
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site much smaller than accepted standards permit, and thereby save 
money. However, the damage that will result to the educational 
program should be carefully assayed before this kind of economy is 
adopted. Sometimes there is a temptation to scale down all units 
in order to effect economies in construction. The consensus of school 
plant experts is that it is better to build well what is built, and add 
other units as finances permit. 


5. THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF ScHooL BOARDS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Boards of education and superintendents are by no means the only 
parties deeply involved in school plant planning, as later sections of 
this chapter recognize. In their official and professional roles, how- 
ever, they are properly identified as key figures in the planning proc- 
ess. They are expected to furnish leadership appropriate to their 
respective spheres of responsibility for school administration. 


The Obligations of School Boards in Plant Planning.'"—EFight 
obligations related to school plant planning devolve upon the school 
board which wishes to carry its full share of the responsibility. Some 
of these call for considerable time and effort on the part of board 
members themselves ; others require merely that the board make pro- 
vision for having certain things done. Board members are not ex- 
pected to possess technical qualifications as school plant experts, yet 
they cannot escape making decisions on the problems. 

l. The fundamental obligation is to formulate, with professional 
and lay assistance, the educational policies апа goals of the school 
district. Since this has been discussed above, it will not be treated 
again here. This is just a reminder that good school plant planning 
cannot be done without policies and goals which the responsible board 
must help to formulate, must adopt, and must be thoroughly familiar 
with as the planning program is initiated and proceeds. 

2. The board should rely on the superintendent of schools and 
the professional staff for leadership in every phase of the school plant 
program, just as it should rely on them for leadership in other aspects 
of education. Evidence shows that disregard of this principle re- 
sults in poorly planned buildings. 

3. Board members should acquire a reasonably good fund of gen- 
eral information on planning buildings and grounds. Conferences 
on school plant problems are held in many states every year. А 
large number of publications, a few of which are included in the 

1° These paragraphs are adapted in part from Calvin Grieder, "School Boards' 


toS for School Plants," American School and University, XX (1948-49), 
pp. 99-101. 
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references for this chapter, are easily obtainable by administrators 
for school board use. Visits to communities where new buildings are 
being erected or have recently been completed are helpful. 

4. The board should become fairly familiar with legal require- 
ments and state regulations early in the planning process. State 
laws govern the incurring of bonded indebtedness, tax levies, elec- 
tions, acquisition and disposition of sites, and so forth. More than 
half the state departments of education have school plant bureaus 
which exercise control ranging from weak to strong. In some states, 
school building codes must be carefully observed. 

5. The board should employ expert service whenever it is needed 
and for whatever part of the plant program it is desirable. In some 
areas of planning, such as engineering and architectural services, 
this need is obvious. Legal assistance is recommended to insure 
compliance with laws and regulations. Expert consultative service 
in surveying school plant needs is available from universities, private 
firms, and some state education departments, and should be sought 
before any specific commitments are made, unless the district is large 
enough to procure this kind of help from its staff. 

6. Cooperation from other public agencies whose activities bear 
on education or community development should be sought. City and 
county planning commissions and zoning boards are especially im- 
portant in this connection. Long-range planning can hardly be done 
without help from agencies which are concerned with land use, circu- 
lation, recreation, annexation, and so on. 

7. The board is almost solely responsible, as a rule, for making 
financial provision for the plant program. The purely local aspects of 
financing should be worked out with the superintendent. Expert 
assistance (preferably from school finance experts, not from invest- 
ment houses alone) should be obtained, if needed, to help plan or to 
review a proposed financial plan. be 

8. In city school systems, the board should make provision for 
continuous survey and evaluation of facilities and needs, by a part- 
time or full-time assignment of staff. To profit from experience, 
evaluation must be carried on, related to state and local policies, 
community interests and needs, and educational outcomes. 


Responsibilities of the Superintendent.—Since the modern 
school plant is tied in intimately with the educational program, 
the superintendent of schools should be the director and leader in 
all phases of the plant program. As chief executive officer of the 
board, the superintendent, as Peterson states, “is called upon to give 
the same dynamic leadership in the development and execution of 
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policies in this field as in that of any other involved in the manage- 
ment of the school enterprise.” '* 

It is now generally conceded that the cooperation of board, ad- 
ministrator, staff, architect, consultants, and representative lay citi- 
zens results in better school plants than can otherwise be developed. 
The well qualified administrator is the only person with the profes- 
sional and technical preparation and experience necessary to organize 
and direct the entire plant program from beginning to end. This does 
not mean that he alone performs all the services required, but it is 
his responsibility to see to it that all the many phases of a program 
are properly attended to, and to coordinate and direct the services 
and activities involved in it. 

The following specific major responsibilities of the superintendent 
for plant planning are suggested by the commission which prepared 
the American Association of School Administrators yearbook, Amer- 
ican School Buildings: 


l. To conduct and direct research that will determine the relationship of 
new or altered buildings to a forward-looking educational program, and to 
interpret research to the board of education, the staff, and the community. 

2. To guide, with reliable facts, the policy formation of the board in its 
many basic decisions in school plant planning. 

3. To establish and maintain, for each building project, a chronological 
schedule and record of all decisions, transactions, and steps taken from its 
inception by the board of education to the dedication of the building. 

4. To secure cooperative planning of the principals, teachers, and com- 
munity in developing the total building program and in the immediate plan- 
ning of a school project. 

5. To convey to an architect and other specialists a clearly stated program 
of the educational services to be implemented by the building. 

6. To consult with the architect and other specialists on interpretations of 
the agreed program and on the educational evaluation of proposed solutions 
to the problems presented. 

7. To assist the board of education in a fair presentation of the building 
program to the community and in developing a financial plan for servicing 
the building program.!? 


The yearbook commission suggests further that the superintendent 
should develop plans for the maximum use and preservation of the 
building by staff and community, and translate all planning into a 
creative and constructive program of education when the building is 
ready for use. 

" “ : cues. i 
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tion, Part I, The Planning and Construction of Sch Buildi 1 , 
IIl: Public School Publishing Со, 1934), p. 196, р (Bloomington 


12 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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6. STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL PLANTS 


An attempt to set forth, within the limits of this chapter, school 
plant standards which have been worked out by individuals and 
groups would give the reader a wrong impression. The school plant 
being an extremely complex thing, it follows that standards are also 
complex and detailed. The most that can be offered here is a number 
of generalizations and specific suggestions on good sources of infor- 
mation. The standards themselves cannot be boiled down in any 
satisfactory way. 


Sites.—The location of school buildings is usually a far more 
difficult problem in cities than in small towns and rural areas, and a 
problem that is encountered constantly in cities of 100,000 or more. 
Rural areas and villages face this problem more and more as district 
reorganization proceeds and knotty questions arise in determining 
school locations generally satisfactory to all parts of a reorganized 
district. The principles governing site selection and the criteria for 
adequate sites are, however, very much the same for all. The major 
points are briefly presented below. 


1. Long-Range Planning and Acquisition. The location of in- 
dividual schools should be a subject of long-range studies based on 
an analysis of community change and growth. This is not so impor- 
tant in small towns of a stable size and makeup. In rural areas this 
analysis should be part of the studies preceding reorganization. Long- 
term study is essential to avoid overbuilding and underbuilding, and 
to establish an order of priority in meeting specific requirements for 
facilities. The acquisition of sites well in advance of need can be 
done with reasonable accuracy only on the basis of long-range studies. 
The importance of acquiring sites from five to fifteen years or even 
more in advance of need cannot be overemphasized. The sad ex- 
perience of many city school systems attests to the facts that better 
sites are procured and at very much lower cost when need is antici- 
pated.” Even taking into consideration the tax loss resulting from 
the public purchase of private lands, the practice of early acquisition 
is strongly recommended. If sites occasionally prove to be ill-suited 
for school plant requirements, they can usually be sold or traded by 
the district without loss. 

Purchase is the usual method of acquiring school sites, although 
some cities use condemnation as a matter of policy in order to estab- 


13 Frank W, Hart, "Economy and Efficiency in the Selection and Purchase of 
School Sites,” Thirty-Third Yearbook of the National Socicty for the Study of 
Education, Part І. Op. cit, pp. 61-69. 
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lish fair prices and to get land absolutely essential for the schools. 
Condemnation should be a last resort in most districts; in small cities 
and in rural areas, the school board is regarded as highhanded when 
it seeks condemnation, with the result that unfriendly relations 
develop. 


2. Location, Size, Shape, and Physical Features. New sites 
should be located with a view to the local standards for walking 
distance or transportation time. Recommended standards where 
transportation is not a major consideration suggest that elementary 
schools be about a mile apart, junior high schools about two miles 
apart, and senior high schools three to four miles apart. Where 
large numbers of pupils are transported, a reasonable maximum rid- 
ing time (one way) for elementary pupils is believed to be forty-five 
minutes, and, for all others, one hour. 

So far as possible, schools should be located in residential areas 
away from the hazards, dust, noise, and odors of industrial zones. 
Elementary schools should be spotted off main traffic arteries—the 
ideal location is in the center of a square mile bounded by highways 
or major streets. For secondary schools, this is a disadvantage since 
many high school pupils use public transit lines or drive to school. 
If possible, dead areas without pupil population, such as parks and 
cemeteries, should not be included in attendance areas planned for 
individual schools. 

Standards for size are much higher than they used to be. The 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction recommends the fol- 
lowing areas as desirable minimums: ** 


Elementary schools—five acres plus one acre for each 100 pupils of pre- 
„dicted maximum enrollment. 


Junior and senior high schools—ten acres plus one acre for each 100 pupils 
of predicted maximum enrollment. 


High schools with Grades 13 and 14—thirty acres plus one acre for each 
100 pupils of predicted maximum enrollment. 


According to this, an elementary center for 400 pupils would have 
a site of five acres plus four acres, or a total of nine acres, 

Preferably, the shape of the site should be rectangular with width 
and length in the ratio of three to five. Where this is not feasible, 
careful planning can usually fit the required building to the site, within 
limits. The site should have enough frontage to permit easy access 
and suitable walks and driveways. Ideally, the contour should be 
slightly convex, the building being placed on the area of highest eleva- 


14 National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, of. cit., pp. 19-21. 
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tion. Very rough terrain should be avoided. Sometimes gifts of un- 
suitable land are offered as sites to school boards. These should not 
be accepted if they cannot be developed at reasonable cost. 


Buildings.—Standards for every part of a schoolhouse have been 
published in considerable detail. Tt is suggested that several of the 
sources listed at the end of this section and in Section 7 of this chap- 
ter be procured for study by the persons who must make decisions on 
the plans. A thorough acquaintance with standards is essential for 
both evaluating existing school plants and initiating future proj- 
ects. 

All published standards represent mainly the collective judgment 
and experience of experts in the school plant field, although, to a 
minor extent, they are founded on research. Standards for buildings 
suggest ideal goals which may not be completely attainable in a given 
plant program. There probably is no district in the land which has 
not had to modify the standards or adopt compromises in the light 
of either local educational philosophy or financial ability. Never- 
theless, the standards encourage the planner to make well-considered 
tather than offhand choices. It is a very educative experience to 
study them and to apply them to a few existing structures and sites. 
The most comprehensive standards cover every part of a school plant 
—not only the classrooms, offices, and general facilities (gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, libraries, and so on), but also mechanical facilities, 
such as heat and lighting, community-use facilities, interior decora- 
tion, site development, and the like. Some further reference to the 
use of standards can be found in Section 7. 


Equipment.—The relatively permanent items of equipment should 
be included in planning the school plant. A serious error is commit- 
ted when this is not done, resulting in underestimating costs, or 
resorting to such a makeshift as the use of outmoded equipment 
which should be discarded. Many of the values which should flow 
from a new schoolhouse are thus lost. Р 

Some published standards do not go into much detail on equip- 
ment, but there is a host of articles in administrative journals on 
Specific related topics. One of the best treatments of instructional 
furniture and equipment is chapter xiv in American School Build- 
ings.* Other equipment needs are discussed in chapters vi and vii in 
that book. The Guide for Planning School Plants * contains scores 
of specific recommendations on equipment for all kinds of instruc- 
tional and general service units. 


15 American Association of School Administrators, ор. cit. 
16 National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, of. cit. 
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The trend is toward movable equipment and a minimum of built- 
ins to enhance the flexibility of plant use. Another sensible idea, 
reflected in many equipment products, is that furniture, toilet fixtures, 
chalkboards, cupboards, and so forth, should be designed to facilitate 
pupil use. Twenty years ago, for example, few kindergartens had 
child-sized toilet bowls. Now they are standard—very cute little 
things. Along with functional design, better finishes in light or nat- 
ural colors are generally found desirable. 


Sources of Information.—For a small amount of money, several 
publications on standards can be procured. In addition to the items 
listed below, some school building codes are published by state depart- 
ments of education. Administrators should inquire of their state 
offices about this, bearing in mind that where differences in standards 
occur, state requirements, as a rule, have precedence over general 
standards. 

Indispensable in any collection on school plant are: 


1. National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Guide for Planning School 
Plants. Nashville, Tenn.: The Council, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1951. The Guide is revised from time to time. 

2. American Association of School Administrators. American School Buildings. 
Twenty-Seventh Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1949. Includes 
a good selected bibliography on various phases of plant planning and maintenance. 

3. American School and University. New York: American School Publishing 
Corp., published annually since 1929. Especially helpful on planning special facilities, 
it includes large advertising section on equipment of all kinds. Excellent cumulative 
bibliographies from time to time. 

4. Three national monthly journals of school administration which carry many 
copiously illustrated articles on school plant: The Nation’s Schools, Chicago; The 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee; The School Executive, New York. 
The Architectural Record, New York, and The Architectural Forum, New York, 
Ae articles on schoolhouse planning and devote some special issues to the 
subject. 

5. Triennial February issues of The Review of Educational Research since 1948 
on "School Plant and Equipment" are useful not primarily for the overly brief sum- 
maries of research included, but for the carefully selected bibliographies on every 
school plant subject. Superior school plant surveys are listed, many of which can 
be procured free or at nominal cost. The Review is published five times a year 
by the American Educational Research Association, Washington, D. C. 


7. DeTERMINATION or FaciLrTIEs. ЇМЕЕрЕр ?? 


Educational Policies Are the Point of Origin.—At the risk of 
being repetitious it is emphasized again that a clear-cut statement of 
educational policies is the beginning point for a study of future 
school plant needs. It is essential that the investigator be aware of 


4 po a qu brief Lye! i x еу steps identified by Russell T. Gregg S 
is "Steps in Planning School Building Programs," А ican School Board J al, 
CXVI (February, 1948), 23-25. MEUS E 
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the school district's conception of the educational opportunities to be 
afforded, and possess data on the population to be served, the scope 
of the curriculum, the special services to be rendered, and the stand- 
ards of operation. The determination of the facilities necessary to 
implement the educational program obviously stems from policies. 
Curtailments may have to be devised in the light of practical circum- 
stances (usually, but not solely, financial), as policies are ordinarily 
more idealistic than current practice. However, if goals and stand- 
ards are systematically developed, cutbacks or compromises may be 
made more advisedly and less haphazardly. 


Long-Range and Short-Range Planning.—In every comprehen- 
sive study of facilities needed, two aspects should be covered: the 
long-range and the short-range satisfaction of needs. It is folly to 
make plans for individual projects without relating them to the entire 
School plant as projected for the reasonably near future. A master 
plan for a period of fifteen years, more or less, revised on the basis of 
continuous analysis, takes into consideration (1) the developing pat- 
tern of community growth, (2) possible changes in district bound- 
aries and school organization, (3) natural barriers, (4) traffic, es- 
pecially major streets and highways, (5) relationships to other dis- 
tricts, and (6) existing, proposed, and possible future school sites. 

An order of priority, in the light of all the available facts, deter- 
mines which projects should have immediate attention, which can be 
deferred for some future time, and which may be held in abeyance 
indefinitely pending further clarification of need. The priority list 
can conveniently be set up in terms of three- to five-year periods, 
With specific proposals for the first two or three periods. Many 
school districts are now faced with more demands than can be satis- 
fied at any one time or in a short period and will have to contend 
with this situation for the next twenty years. The most urgent needs 
get highest priority for immediate or earliest possible action. 


Survey of Existing Facilities.—In order to plan for future plant 
development, the school board and the administration require a de- 
tailed inventory of existing facilities and an analysis of how well 
they meet current and anticipated needs. A school plant survey is a 
Specialized type of research, although, as is evident from the previous 
discussion, it includes to a certain extent many aspects of the educa- 
tional program not strictly related to school plant. | 

Adequate evaluative techniques are available for measuring the 
quality and serviceability of school plants. The standards for scoring 
may be modified to suit local conditions, in the light of school district 
policies and the availability of nonschool facilities. The work of 
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T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold, Standards for the Evaluation of School 
Buildings (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1936), 
contains standards of evaluation for both elementary and secondary 
schools. Manuals published more recently include Ralph D. Mc- 
Cleary's Guide for Evaluating School Buildings (Cambridge, Mass. : 
New England School Development Council, 1949), and C. W. 
Odell's Standards for Evaluating Elementary School Buildings and 
Standards for Evaluating Secondary School Buildings (Champaign, 
Ill. : Follett’s College Book Store, 1950). Less widely known are 
A. D. Dotter's Standards for School Plants Accommodating Both 
Elementary and Secondary Grades, published by the author at Ithaca, 
New York, and Merle A. Stoneman and Knute O. Broady's Building 
Standards for Small Schools (Lincoln, Neb. : University of Nebraska 
"Teachers College, 1939). 

All these evaluative procedures, with the numerical scores they set 
up for each school plant, give the illusion of being highly objective. 
However, almost every item calls for the exercise of judgment, and, 
even though qualitative as well as quantitative descriptions guide the 
scorer, there is considerable subjectivity involved. It is recommended 
that practice sessions be held with a school plant expert, and that 
three or more persons score each school and site so that collective 
judgments can be made. 

A fairly good idea of a school's status can be gained from the total 
score. The scores help establish an order of priority for buildings to 
be abandoned or remodeled. The following index is a rough guide, 
based on the customary maximum possible total of 1,000 points : !* 


850 or more points .......... Excellent 

700 to 849 points ........... Good 

550 to 699 points ........... Fair 

400 to 549 points ........... Poor ; probably major rehabilita- 
tion not justified 

Less than 400 points ........ Unsatisfactory; should be aban- 


doned immediately 


Large-scale school district maps showing residential distribution 
of pupils and attendance areas of schools are some of the most helpful 
devices in surveys of both existing plant and future needs. One error 
made in many districts is the inclusion of too many kinds of data 
on one map. It is far better to dot pupils on several maps according 
to school organization (Kindergarten-6, 7-9, 10-12) than to use 
colored dots or pins to differentiate them on one map. An accurate 
visual impression cannot be derived from a map with two or more 
kinds of dots or pins. (Incidentally, dots made with a special pen 


18 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit, pp. 58-59. 
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and India ink are better than pins. Best pen is the Barch-Payzant 
Freehand brass lettering pen.) Other maps may be useful in study- 
ing pupil transportation, nonpublic school pupils, preschool popula- 
tion, building permits, and so forth. 


Analysis of Future Needs.—The survey of existing facilities leads 
to the study of future needs. This activity is so complex that it can- 
not be treated adequately here, although an attempt is made to note 
the major elements. 

l. A study of community growth and change should be made 
showing in detail past trends of total and school population, school 
enrollment, and expectations for the future. Industrial and gov- 
ernmental installations should be included in the analysis. Maps, 
graphs, and tables are very useful in presenting these data. 

2. Probable changes in educational services should be systemat- 
ically set down. Important changes planned or contemplated in school 
organization, curriculum, instructional methods, age groups served, 
class size, community use of buildings and grounds, and so on, should 
be noted. 

3. The district's financial situation should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. Included should be present indebtedness and debt service 
Schedule, tax resources for capital outlay, available bonding capacity, 
assessed valuation past, present, and estimated for the future, and 
availability of state and federal aid. It is bootless to project a school 
plant program without relating it to financial ability. Most districts 
cannot have all they want or need at a given time. Finances assist 
in establishing the order of priority. | н 

4. Тһе possibility of using temporary units or transporting pupils 
to permanent units should be studied in growing communities. It is 
hard to determine definitely just where schools should be located in 
a rapidly growing city whose population density and stability cannot 
be clearly established. "Temporary quarters of good design may be 
used until such time as a permanent plant may be warranted. The 
main danger is that “temporaries’” may become permanent. Great 
caution should be used in deciding whether or not to use them. In 
many cases the money would be better spent on permanent facilities. 
Good temporaries are not cheap, running about $8,000 per classroom, 
and they are never as satisfactory as complete school plants of perma- 
nent construction. { 

5. Cooperative survey techniques should be used. Experience 
has shown that cooperative surveys have advantages over those made 


19 Paul A. „ “How to Estimate Future Public School Enrollment,” 
American [eng n ph CXX (February, 1950), 27-28, 94. See also 
American Association of School Administrators, ор. cit., рр. 50-57. 
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by visiting experts, as pointed out in Chapter 11. In most school 
plant studies, the services of outside consultants, however, are of 
great importance, since specialized knowledge and techniques are 
involved which are not likely to be possessed by local personnel. 
Most of the basic data for a survey can be compiled by local per- 
sonnel, but the work should be guided and the local staff instructed 
by the consultant. 

School personnel can be helpful in contributing ideas for the plan- 
ning of facilities for their respective special interests. Caution should 
be exercised in soliciting suggestions, it should be noted, lest expecta- 
tions be aroused which cannot eventually be fulfilled. In weighing 
the merits and feasibility of proposals, a committee of responsible 
laymen working with a committee representing administrative, in- 
structional, and nonteaching staffs can formulate proposed lines of 
plant development. 'The decisions arrived at should be used by the 
consultant in drafting his report, with such departures as his wider 
experience and knowledge warrant. He should, however, discuss 
any major changes with the local committee. 

А local survey may have some bearing on the problems of neigh- 
boring districts. The cooperation of county and state education offi- 
cers should be enlisted if there is even a remote possibility that the 
future interests of a greater area than the district may be involved. 
City zoning and planning agencies, where they exist, should be closely 
associated with the survey. 


8. ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Importance of Good Architectural Services. The value of a 
competent school architect in the work of satisfying school plant 
needs can hardly be overemphasized. Ideally, he enters the program 
at the point when the district has completed a thorough analysis of 
present facilities and future needs. His work begins with the trans- 
lation of the educational program into detailed, specific terms of space 
requirements, space relationships, materials of construction, equip- 
ment, and site utilization through complete blueprints and specifica- 
tions and a scale model (Figure 60). A modern schoolhouse is such 
a complex project and such rapid developments in school construction 
are taking place that the expert knowledge of a good school architect 
is absolutely indispensable. It is a mistake to seek approval of a bond 
issue, for example, until preliminary, tentative plans are drawn as a 
basis for estimating the cost. If the bond election is unfavorable, 
the architect is paid off (a point which should be included in the 
contract) and that is the end of it. 
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Selecting an Architect.—The board of education is responsible 
for selecting the architect upon the superintendent's recommendation. 
It is desirable that criteria be adopted for this task to increase the 
chances that competent architectural service will be received. There 
is no sure-fire method by which this can be done, but the following 
criteria embody the chief considerations? 


l. Is the architect legally qualified to practice and in good stand- 
ing in his profession? (The term "architect" is a professional 
label which can be used only by persons meeting state stand- 
ards.) 

2. Is he the kind of man who will cooperate with the administrator, 
board, consultants, and state education department in develop- 
ing plans? 

3. Is he willing to use the services of specialized engineers in a 
cooperative manner ? 

4. Has he built enough schoolhouses to qualify him for the kind of 
project at hand? Were they adapted to local needs? 

5. Does he keep abreast of new trends in schoolhouse design and 
construction ? 

6. Are his plans prepared in complete detail for all phases of his 
projects ? 

7. Is his office or firm so located, staffed, and financed that it can 
carry out a construction schedule as required ? 

8. Does he scrupulously observe state and local building code 
requirements ? 

9. Is he willing to plan with an eye to sound economy (service 
facilities, methods of construction, general design) so far as this 
may be done without injuring educational services or increasing 
maintenance costs ? 

10. Does he provide adequate supervision of construction, keeping 
the interests of the school district paramount? (This is an item 
that should be specifically provided for in the contract for archi- 
tectural service. In some cases the school district provides 
supervision under the architect's direction.) 


The standard forms of contracts for architectural services devel- 
oped by the American Institute of Architects are satisfactory in most 
cases. In some states there are certain requirements not covered 
by the forms, and in some large city school systems, local forms have 
been developed.” 
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Information the Architect Needs.— Too many school officials 
expect the impossible when they contract for architectural services. 
They fail to understand that the architect is usually not an expert on 
education, and neglect to furnish him with the data he needs for good 
planning. Besides information on general educational policies, spe- 
cific information should be given the architect on the following 
items : ** 


Funds available 

Location of the building 

Size and dimensions of site 

Results of borings to determine foundation needs 
Topographical survey of site 

Number of pupils to be served 

Grades and ages of children to be accommodated 

Number of classrooms, laboratories, shops, needed to carry out 
the planned program 

Size and type of each room 

Pupil capacity of each room 

Standard and special plumbing, electric and storage facilities 
required in each type of classroom, laboratory, and shop 
Auditorium capacity desired 

Gymnasium size and spectator capacity required 

Library and study facilities desired and the number of pupils to 
be accommodated 

. Lunchroom capacity desired 

. Community uses of auditorium, gymnasium, library, lunchroom, 
and other community facilities needed 

Method of storing student clothing 

. Type of furniture to be used in classrooms 
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The responsibility for seeing that such educational specifications 
are supplied belongs to the superintendent. The architect can help, 
but should not be expected to make decisions on these items by himself. 

Contacts of the board and administrator with construction com- 
panies are ordinarily made through the architect. He should be 
looked to for direction in advertising for bids, determining the best 
bids, and recommending contract awards. 


Acceptance of the Building.—When the great day arrives on 
which a new building is ready to be turned over to the school board, 
a careful tour of the entire structure should be made by the board 
or its designated representatives (the supervisor of construction or 

22 American Association of School Administrators, of. cit, p. 349. А good sug- 


gestive check list of details for joint planning by the architect and administrator 
is also given on pages 350-53. 
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project engineer). The architect, supervisor of construction, and 
representatives of construction companies should participate. Ac- 
ceptance by the board should be based on the recommendation of the 
architect and the project supervisor. Should deviations or omissions 
from specifications be found, the building may be accepted on con- 
dition that corrections be made, and an amount of money two or 
three times their estimated cost should be withheld until the archi- 
tect certifies they are made. When certain materials are in short 
supply, it is wise to follow this procedure. 

A dedicatory ceremony and open house are appropriate to celebrate 
the completion of the new school. An attractively printed brochure 
should be prepared, containing a floor plan, description of inter- 
esting features, cost data, and names of persons and firms closely 
associated with the planning and construction of the building. Inter- 
est in a new school is intense in its service area, and provides a good 
opportunity for promoting desirable school and community relations. 


Topics ror STUDY AND Discussion 


1. How does the school plant in your district hinder the success of the 
educational program? What reasonable remedies can you propose? 

2. Explain functional planning, expansibility, and flexibility, as applied 
to schoolhouses. 

3. Comment on this statement: “The school plant is the educational 
program in mortar and stone.” | 

4. If you compare the disbursements for teaching service with those 
for new schoolhouses, would you say that Americans are spending 
too much for buildings and too little for instruction? н 

5. To what extent can teachers contribute to school plant planning ? 
Suggest a practical procedure. ; 

6. How long іп advance of construction would be a reasonable period 
for studying the educational program and the school plant for a 
senior high school of 500 pupils? How would the time be used? ] 

7. What are "educational specifications"? Whose responsibility is it 
to prepare them ? 3 

8. Summarize the board of education's role in school plant planning. 

9. What are a few of the major weaknesses in the long-range provision 
of school facilities? Illustrate from your own experience or from 
what you have observed or read. „че 

10. Make an outline of the major steps in a survey of building needs, 
in the order in which they should be met. Include an explanatory 
g sentence or two for each point. ert TON 
- Describe a program for an elementary, junior high, or senior hig’ 
school, Ус: or rural, and make diagrams of floor plans adapted 
to this program. 
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12. For an elementary school of 300 pupils, kindergarten through Grade 
VI, draw a plot plan showing the placement of the building and play- 
ground development. 

13. Write a paper on elementary school playground surfacing, incor- 
porating the results of recent studies of and experience with various 
types of surfacing for various purposes. 

14. Explain and illustrate the meaning of the term "sound economy" in 
the planning and construction of schools. 

15. Show in parallel columns the respective responsibilities of super- 
intendent, educational consultant, and architect for the major points 
in school plant planning. 

16. Examine floor plans of new schools published in periodicals men- 
tioned in this chapter. Select one (elementary, junior, or senior 
high school) which you would rate high, and tell why. 

17. Organize a committee of three to evaluate a local school plant by 
one of the methods referred to in this chapter. Let each person score 
the plant separately, then, in conference, let the committee pool its 
judgment and make a rating. 

18. From which other public agencies should a school district seek coop- 
eration in long-range plant development? In what ways should 
this be done, and to what extent? 
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Chapter 23 
FINANCING SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


An important part of a complete school plant survey is a clear-cut 
presentation of the financial outlay necessary to meet the needs, and 
proposals for a financing plan. It is up to the board of education, 
having received such reports and having satisfied itself that the pro- 
posed financial program is justified by the survey findings, to set in 
motion the machinery for procuring the funds or such part as the 
board deems feasible at the time. There are a great many decisions 
involved in financing a building program. In making them, the 
board's chief adviser should be the superintendent of schools. He 
should also serve as the executive officer in carrying out board 
decisions. 

Тһе major problems and procedures in financing school plant 
programs are discussed in this chapter. The subject cannot be cov- 
ered adequately here, but this treatment can be supplemented by 
excellent sources of information listed and by consultation with ex- 
perienced superintendents, state department personnel, and university 
specialists in school finance and school plant. 


1. Factors WHICH AcGGRAVATE THE PROBLEMS OF 
ScuooL PLANT FINANCING 


If school districts were all organized as efficient administrative 
units and had money with which to meet reasonable school plant 
needs, the work of school boards and administrators would be greatly 
simplified—although, of course, some of the challenge and spice 
would be lost too. Since practically all districts in these enlightened 
times must struggle to obtain enough money to run the schools, a 
building program raises most formidable financial problems. Most 
of these problems can be solved, at least in part, but it will take many 
years of heroic effort by school boards, administrators, and taxpayers 
to house adequately—not luxuriously—the school children and youth 
of the Nation. 


Traditional Responsibility of Local Districts.—Since Colonial 
days the provision of school buildings has been regarded as the sole 
526 
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responsibility of school districts. "There have been indications in the 
last ten years or so that the stranglehold of this tradition is being 
relaxed, but as late аз 1940, no state put as much as one million 
dollars a year into schoolhouse construction. The well established 
principle that education is a state responsibility has only recently 
been interpreted to include responsibility for plant as well as current 
operation, and some die-hards cannot see the logic of it at all. 

The same reasoning, however, that applies to the financing of cur- 
rent operation applies to capital outlay. The inequalities of ability 
and need among districts are just as apparent in the latter as the 
former. Local resources are linked with property valuations, and 
these have not kept pace with increasing costs of education and other 
public services. The case for extensive state participation and some 
federal participation in the current financing of education is strong 
and widely accepted. The exclusion of school plant financing from 
state and federal programs of support can be defended solely on the 
grounds of tradition. Typical practice among the states, relying 
wholly or largely on local resources, will never provide the facilities 
needed during the 1950's and thereafter. 


District Reorganization Requires a Broader Approach.—School 
district reorganization frequently entails school plant construction. 
While the formation of good administrative districts usually improves 
the financial base of education, the improvement is often not enough 
to enable the new district to provide adequate facilities to replace the 
obsolete accommodations of the former districts. Some of the major 
values of reorganization—both educational and financial—are not 
achieved when this happens. The prospect of substantial capital out- 
lay is known to be one of the deterrents to reorganization. Reorgan- 
ized districts are still “local” districts, and the traditional reliance 
on their resources for plant financing is objectionable on the same 
grounds as for unreorganized districts. 


Intermittent Need for School Plant Financing.—In many thou- 
sands of school districts, the need to acquire a new site and erect a 
building occurs at long intervals. Extremely few districts (if any 
at all) ever have the funds in hand to pay for a new plant. Some 
States do not permit the accumulation of reserve funds, or the carry- 
ing over of large balances in operating funds which might be used 
for capital outlay. Levying a tax for a year to pay for a building is 
Out of the question in small districts. (One district attempted to do 
this as this chapter was being written, by calling an election to levy 
ninety-cight mills for one year—the average local levy in the state 
Was twenty-five mills. The proposal lost by a large majority.) 
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To meet intermittent needs, then, districts are forced to resort to 
bonding, a practice so deeply entrenched that it is conceived to be 
almost as inevitable as death and taxes. The total outstanding in- 
debtedness (95 per cent bonds) of $2,606,566,000 in 1948—about 
$125 per pupil in average daily attendance—indicates the extensive 
use made of this method of school plant financing.' By 1952 the total 
was about four billion dollars. If bonding were the best method that 
could be conceived, this would not be so bad. But bonding is not the 
best method. 


Higher Costs.— Construction and site costs have risen about 100 
per cent since 1941. In the late 1930's and early 1940's, it was 
roughly estimated that good elementary schools could be built for 
$300 to $400 per pupil, and secondary schools for $500 to $1,000. 
Now it takes just about twice as much. While there have been sub- 
stantial inereases in total school money since then, as shown in 
Chapter 18, most of the increase has been devoted to current expendi- 
tures. The main source of capital outlay money, the property tax, 
has not been augmented to keep up with rising building costs and 
vastly increased needs. 


Increased Demand for Facilities. —During the decade of the 
1920's, from 16 to 22 per cent of total school expenditures was spent 
on capital outlay—mostly building construction—the amounts rang- 
ing from $230 million to $434 million per year. With the depres- 
sion, a big drop occurred to 10 per cent or less of total school expendi- 
tures, and amounts per year ranged roughly from $150 million to 
$250 million. The Second World War made the situation still worse. 
The low point was reached in 1944 when only 2 per cent of total 
school expenditures was spent for capital outlay—about $54 million. 
The accumulated deficit in school facilities, piled up from more than 
twenty years of depression and wartime restrictions, has created a 
vast demand for new schools to replace obsolete and unsafe structures, 
and for new sites. 

: Along with this, two other factors make the situation worse. The 
rise in the number of children in America has increased school en- 
rollment by millions in the last few years and will increase it millions 
more in the next few. In 1947-48 there was an enrollment (public 

1 i P . а 
Dow tout ie nd Eo ona eat зе Ке i928 and 


1948. High point was in 1932, when average dai А i 
1952 this was exceeded by about ee ee vom пола n 

? Charles A. Quattlebaum, Financing Public School Constructi AR t 
Prepared in the Legislative Reference | Si of the Library of ( Congre Cour 
mittee Print, 81st Congress, 2d Session. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1950, рр. 68-70. 
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elementary and secondary) of only around 24 million, while in 1952- 
53 there was an estimated enrollment of some 29 million—an increase 
of five million in five years, and the end not in sight. By 1959-60 
another five million will be enrolled, to make a total of 34 million. 
In some states a high rate of immigration from other states has added 
to the gravity of the problem. The trend of population movement 
toward cities has created an abnormal need for schools. Furthermore, 
the demand for expanded facilities and services has grown stronger. 
Schools are expected to serve a larger proportion of the population 
than they ever served before, and to provide more kinds of facilities 
for more services than ever. It all adds up to a task of planning and 
financing that is unequalled in our history, and current modes of action 
are not adequate to do the job. 


2. Вомр Issurs anp Reserve Funps 


All the states have legal provisions covering the issuance of bonds 
for capital outlay. The bonding capacity of school districts is usually 
put in terms of a specified percentage of assessed valuation, ranging 
from 2 to 40 per cent, with special provisions in about a dozen states. 
АП but three states normally require elections to be held on proposed 
bond issues, most states permitting all regularly qualified voters to 
participate but a few restricting the privilege to taxpayers or property 
owners. A simple majority vote is enough to decide the outcome of 
an election in most states, but about a dozen require favorable majori- 
ties of 60 to 67 per cent for approval of bond issues.* Twenty to 
twenty-five years is usually the maximum period any one issue is 
allowed to run. 


Serial Bonds.— Most of the states require that bond issues must 
provide for regular annual payments on the principal of the debt. 
The bonds are called serial bonds because they are paid off, as a rule, 
in a given order, so many at the end of the first year, so many at the 
end of the second year, and so on. Interest is paid semiannually in 
most cases, annually in a few. А serial bond issue is similar to 
installment buying; the debt is paid off, with interest, by a specified 
amount each year. Just as many persons have found installment pur- 
chases a convenient method of acquiring capital goods, so have school 
districts found it a feasible way to pay for their major physical 
facilities. There is a price attached in each case—"'carrying charges 
Or interest, ^ 

E i i is given in Council of State Gov- 
cronents Tie Forty Lol Sate Schol Site (Chicago: The Council, 198), 
PP. 96-98 and Tables 41, 42. 
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A retirement schedule for a bond issue may be set up in an infinite 
number of ways, provided, in most states, that some principal pay- 
ment be made each year and the debt liquidated by or before the final 
year of the issue. The schedule of payments is usually determined 
at the time an issue is submitted for the voters’ approval. The sim- 
plest method is to retire a fixed, uniform amount each year—equal 
payments on the principal—plus interest. The amount of interest 
decreases each year, so that the total annual payments for debt service 
decrease slowly. Twenty-five years ago there was much emphasis 
on making total annual payments (principal plus interest) as nearly 
uniform as possible, but there are no advantages in this sufficient to 
justify the complicated arithmetic involved. It is preferable to have 
decreasing debt service so that a little more leeway is created each 
year which may be utilized for maintenance costs as a building gets 
older.* 

The serial bond allows for gearing new debts to existing debts, 
with smaller payments on the new issue while an old issue is being 
finished off. Naturally, the smaller the payments, the greater the 
interest cost; it is wise, therefore, to pay off as much each year as is 
possible without injuring the support of the educational program. 
Some districts have had to meet such large debt service payments 
that they have not been able to support adequately their educational 
services within either the legal limits on tax levies or the "practical" 
limits of local taxation. 


Term Bonds.—The whole amount of a term bond issue falls due 
at the end of a given period of time. This type of bond issue is 
rarely used in school finance now, although it was common a quarter 
century ago. It is an expensive kind of financing, as interest on the 
full amount of the debt must be paid for the whole term. In the 1920's 
and early 1930's, many term bond issues carried an interest rate of 
about 5 per cent, which, in a twenty-year period, doubled the cost 
of the facilities acquired. Even with the lower interest rates of today, 
term bonds add substantially to the cost of capital assets, as a little 
paper and pencil work will demonstrate. Another serious disadvan- 
tage is the fact that money may not be in hand to pay off the debt 
when it is due. The history of term bonds shows that in a great many 
districts the money has not been readily available and could not be 
raised by taxation in one year. This led to refunding, the debt being 
paid off by the issuance of new term bonds, with the story repeated 
years later. One of the authors found a series of term bond issues 


- D See m R. -— се Tm s. CUN Public School Finance (24 ed.; 
ew York: McGraw- Book Co, Inc., ^ , implif - 
of serial bond retirement schedules. ees me 
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іп a Midwestern state going back eighty years—the original issue 
refunded several times, and the building for which it was floated long 
since gone and succeeded in turn by two later structures. 


Sinking Fund Bonds.—Term bonds for whose payment a fund 
is accumulated by annual deposits are called sinking fund bonds. In 
theory, this method is much better than straight term bonds, but in 
practice it has not worked well. The sinking fund often is tapped for 
emergency uses, and when the bonds are due, the money is not there 
to pay them off. Changes in board policy, board personnel, and local 
economic conditions over a long period of time may ruin the best laid 
plans. The history of sinking funds, like that of straight term bonds, 
has been so bad that many states have outlawed them. 


“Pay-as-You-Go” or “Pay-as-You-Build” Financing.'—Tt is usu- 
ally desirable to finance school plant construction as much as possible 
out of current income—to “pay-as-you-go.” This plan has the advan- 
tage of obviating interest payments, and places the cost of improve- 
ments on the citizens who authorize them. However, the taxing 
power in the vast majority of school districts is too limited to permit 
the use of this plan. Large city districts, where school plant con- 
struction is a perennial activity, ought to use it exclusively or nearly 
so. Other districts, where the law allows, may well adopt the pay- 
as-you-go method for part of the financial program. An excellent 
example of this is found in the Des Moines, Iowa, school district. 
Iowa statutes do not permit levies to exceed 2.5 mills per annum for 
schoolhouse construction in addition to bond retirement funds. In 
1945 the board of education received authorization from the electors 
for a levy of 1.5 mills for a ten-year period. In 1951 it was proposed 
to replace this by a 2.5-mill levy to run until 1960. The total esti- 
mated yield of the latter was approximately $3.5 million, or 30 per 
cent of the proposed financial program for schoolhouse construction. 
By adopting a pay-as-you-go plan for a substantial part of the pro- 
gram, the district hoped to save interest costs and to preserve about 
опе third of its bonding capacity for possible future emergencies. 


Reserve Funds for Capital Outlay.'—4A good case can be made 
for financing school plant programs by means of reserve funds ac- 


m i nancing from current income is by Don L. Essex, Bond- 
ing me pole 4-4 LZ Financing, of School widings (New York: 
Jureau of Publications, Teachers College, um niversity, : ў 
й в Des Moines Public Schools, 5 Buildings, Budgets (Des Moines, Iowa: 

"ard of Education, September 10, 1951). Ё 

Т} t comprehensive treatment of reserve funds is F. C. Ketler, Reserve 
Funds "in Public ‘School Plansee (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931). 
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cumulated in advance of need by annual deposits. As Morrison 
shows,* payments into a reserve fund total substantially less than the 
cost of the improvement as the fund earns interest over a long period. 
However, the objections to sinking funds apply equally to reserve 
funds. In addition, there are other problems which arise, such as 
estimating the cost of facilities twenty or more years in advance. In 
periods of low interest rates, the advantages of reserve funds in com- 
parison with bonding may largely be wiped out. While a private 
business ought to carry a depreciation reserve in order to replace 
obsolete plant and equipment, the practice is not recommended for 
school districts in view of the difficulties of managing such funds 
and the differences in sources of support. 


3. Improvinec ScHoot Bonpinc Practice 


Since bonding is and will continue for a long time to be the pre- 
vailing method of financing school plant construction, every effort 
should be made to administer it in a wise and economical fashion. 
Several suggestions are submitted here for improving practice. It is 
assumed that careful analysis of needs precedes bonding, so that the 
amount sought will be sufficient to accomplish the proposed building 
program or such part of it as is undertaken at a given time. 


Getting Bids on Bond Issues.—In a few states, school bonds 
may be purchased by state agencies in charge of permanent school 
funds or retirement funds, but the interest rates some of these agencies 
are required to obtain on investments are higher than prevailing 
rates. It is recommended that all bond issues be marketed on the 
basis of sealed bids. In order to get bids, a district should advertise 
its bond issues in newspapers of general circulation in the area and 
also in financial journals of national circulation. Bids should always 
be required to protect the public interest. 


Choosing Best Bids.—Assistance from financial experts is often 
required in arriving at a decision on the best bid. Since various 
amounts of a given bond issue may be bid on at different rates of 
interest, and since premiums vary in amount, checking on the net 
interest cost of an issue involves considerable computation. The 
common practice of investment firms to include premiums in their 
bids complicates the calculation of net cost to the district, and seems 
a cumbersome method of competing. However, the practice is firmly 
established and must be reckoned with. 


8 Henry C. Morrison, Management of the School M. i : Universit: 
of Chicco Bren 1952), pe oon f the School Money (Chicago: University 
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The Call Feature.—It is wise to obtain alternative bids on bond 
issues with and without the option of the districts calling bonds for 
payment before the scheduled maturity date. Frequently, the net 
interest rate may be slightly higher if bonds are callable. In periods 
of low interest rates, there may be little advantage in making bonds 
callable, but if bonds are issued when interest rates are high (for 
example 4 to 6 per cent during the 1920" and early thirties), sub- 
stantial savings may be derived from calling in bonds and refunding 
at lower rates. Investors usually prefer to have their money in- 
vested in good securities for a relatively long period, hence bond 
houses are not very favorable to callable bonds. Many school dis- 
tricts compromise by making bonds callable after five or ten years 
from date of issue. In making a decision, many factors must be 
taken into account, such as net interest cost, prevailing interest rates, 
and possibility of receiving more tax revenue for bond retirement in 
the future. The matter should be thoroughly weighed and alternative 
bids should be requested. 

Serial-Redemption Sinking Fund Bonds.—While seldom used 
in school finance, this kind of bonding has considerable merit for 
districts in which a fixed tax levy is voted for debt service. It isa 
term bond issue with the whole amount falling due at a specified 
future date, but the bonds are numbered serially and are callable. 
The yield of the tax levy is pledged to a sinking fund which must be 
liquidated annually for the payment (after interest) of bonds called 
in serial order. In bad times when the tax yield may be low, less of 
the principal is paid off. If valuations improve and the yield in- 
creases, payment is stepped up. Of course, if a long spell of bad 
times occurs, a district may be faced with the necessity of refunding 
the balance due at the maturity date. This possibility should be care- 
fully considered. 


Good Retirement Schedules.—The maximum legal life ofa bond 
issue, twenty years, for example, should not be regarded as the mini- 
mum. Within reasonable limits, a bond issue should be retired as fast 
as possible, with due care that the current expenditure budget is not 
restricted as a result. Payments in the early years in many cases 
may be larger than average to reduce interest cost. Psychologically, 
it seems preferable to provide for larger payments while a building 
is new. The dates of payments of interest and principal should be 
arranged to fall at times when the school district will have funds 
on hand to make the payments without resorting to short term loans. 


Fitting in New Debt with Existing Indebtedness.—In districts 
of medium or large size, bond issues are frequently floated prior to 
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the extinction of former issues. The retirement of a new issue should 
be dovetailed with the existing commitments so that the total annual 
payments for debt service can be carried without excessive effort. 


Accurate and Complete Records.—In addition to а complete 
documentary record of all steps leading to a bond issue, which is part 
of the official minutes of a board of education, a bond and interest 
record should be kept by the secretary of the board. The record 
should provide for the following data: 


Amount of issue Denomination of bonds 

Rate or rates of interest Maturity dates and amounts due 

Purpose of issue Interest dates and amounts due 

Date of sale Payments made on interest 

Name and address of purchaser Payments made on principal 

Names and addresses of ultimate Consolidated account of all out- 
holders, if obtainable standing bonded indebtedness 


and retirement schedules 


Cooperative Action for Improvement of Capital Outlay Financ- 
ing.—In all states there is much room for improvement of capital 
outlay financing. It is unlikely that much change for the better will 
come about unless a strong case is presented by boards of education 
and administrators. Where excessive restrictions are imposed (for 
example, tax levy limitations or the requirement of more than a 
simple majority for the approval of bond issues), joint efforts should 
be made to amend the statutes by boards through their state school 
board associations and by associated school administrators. The 
development of a program of state aid for capital outlay should also 
be undertaken. 


4. Pusticiry AND ELECTIONS ON Bonp 155085 


Interpreting School Plant Needs to the Public.—In an era of 
high taxes and high living costs, such as the 1950's, school officials 
have to make strenuous efforts to win approval of any major financial 
program. The need for school facilities may be crystal clear to those 
most intimately associated with public education, but not at all clear 
to the general public. Systematic presentation of facts on school 
population trends, existing facilities, school building needs, and finan- 
cial conditions must be made in terms readily understood by the 
voting public. 

Since schoolhouse needs do not usually emerge overnight, it is 
advisable that a campaign to engender favorable understanding of the 
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problem should extend over a long period, from one to five years. 
Several months before the date set for election, the information should 
be made increasingly specific and publicity efforts stepped up, but 
characterized always by good taste and complete honesty. The steps 
followed in one city are outlined below." (The bond issue of $30 
million was approved in 1952 by a vote in the ratio of 5 to 1.) 

1. Carry on an extended period of community education, Organ- 
ize a citizens’ committee, representing all phases of community life— 
business, management, labor, professions, real estate, industry, wom- 
en’s groups, and so on. Don't worry if some of these people are 
considered “conservative” in their attitude toward school expendi- 
tures. 

2. Lay your bond issue problem before this group in joint meet- 
ings with the board of education and administrators. 

3. Hold open meetings of the board and invite interested citizens 
to attend. 

4. Conduct neighborhood meetings in each school. Prior to 
these community meetings, distribute literature telling the story and 
the plight of the school system. School personnel may write the copy, 
professional advertising agencies and artists should do the produc- 
tion work. 

5. Boil your story down toa few points. For example: (а) stress 
the effect of increased birth rate on the schools, (b) present facts on 
'rowth resulting from the influx of population from other places, (c) 
describe new residential areas in which no schools are located, (d) 
picture honestly and without alarm the obsolete schools no longer fit 
for American children. Repeat, repeat, and repeat these points. 

6. Organize a speakers’ bureau and prepare the speakers in ad- 
vance on the problems. Schedule talks for them with civic and com- 
munity organizations. 

7. Procure as much newspaper, radio, and television coverage as 
possible. 

8. Solicit endorsements of the proposed bond issue by organiza- 
tions representing a cross section of the community. 

9, A day before election, send home with the children maps show- 
ing precinct polling places and other literature. 

10. Set up a “Get-out-the-Vote” organization headed by a com- 
mittee of Parent-Teacher Association members. Make sure this 
committee checks the registration of voters and conducts a telephone 
campaign during election day to get the voters to the polls. 


® Based on information furnished by А. Helen Anderson, Director of Publications, 
Denver Public Schools. 
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Innumerable other procedures have been used successfully in dis- 
tricts both large and small.*° In general, if the needs and proposals 
relating to a building program are honestly and completely presented 
and kept on a factual plane free of an atmosphere of high-pres- 
sure selling, the voting public can be counted on to make a sound 
decision. 

The need must be demonstrated conclusively, and the financing 
program shown to be one that can be carried on without undue 
hardship. 


Reporting on the Use of Bonding Proceeds.—Too few school 
districts keep the public informed on the progress of the school plant 
program made possible by a bond issue. Once approval of the bonds 
is won, publicity drops practically to zero. It is much better to keep 
the public informed as the building program goes forward, accounting 
for the uses to which the bond funds are put. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this technique is a report published in 1950 by the Atlanta 
Board of Education, “А Report to the People on the $9,000,000 
School Bond Fund,” a well printed, lavishly illustrated, eighty-five- 
page book on the improvements made possible by a favorable vote 
several years earlier. Akron, Ohio, issues similar reports. “State- 
ments were made,” the superintendent wrote, “as to how the money 
would be used. That you may evaluate our stewardship this leaflet 
has been prepared. . . . We believe that as you examine this leaflet, 
you too will share in the satisfaction that comes from the judicious 
use of public funds.” 


, Elections.—In the many states where elections on proposed bond 
issues are required, it is extremely important that every legal re- 
quirement be observed meticulously. Any deviation by accident or 
intention may result in protests culminating in the election’s being 
declared invalid by the courts, 

At most school elections, the turnout of voters is very small. As 
noted above, diligent efforts should be made to have a large vote at 
bond elections. Those opposed seem to turn out in stronger force 
than those who are favorable. As a result a small total vote is likely 
to be unfavorable. 


10 See Educational Research Service, Winnin School Support 
Ч a , at the Polls, 
Circular No. 7, 1947 (Washington, DC: National Education P Septem- 
ber, 1947) ; Ward С. Reeder, Campaigns for School Taxes (New York; The Mac- 
millan Co., 1946) ; American Association of School Administrators, Public Relations 
for America’s Schools, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook (Washington, D. С.: The Asso- 
ciation, 1950), Pp. 244-47, 315-16; and Daniel R. Davies a Elwood L. Prestwood, 
Practical School Board Procedures (New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1951). 
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5. A Summary or Steps IN ADMINISTERING A Bop [ssux ?* 


Steps to Be Taken Before a Bond Election: 

1. Make a careful analysis of the educational needs of the school 
district, projecting the analysis for a reasonable period (ten to 
fifteen years). 

2. Estimate carefully the amount needed for sites, buildings, and 
equipment. 

3. Study the ability of the district to finance the proposed pro- 
gram, taking into consideration existing school district debt, other 
local governmental debt, state aid, tax levies, bonding capacity, and 
so on. It is wise to leave some bonding capacity in reserve. 

4. Keep scrupulously accurate records of all school board proceed- 
ings and decisions leading to a bond issue. 

5. Familiarize the board and administration with all state legal 
controls on bonding. 

6. Draw up a plan for the retirement of the proposed bond issue, 
observing the criteria of best practice. 


Steps to Be Taken Following Approval by the Voters: 

1. Get a certification from a responsible bond attorney of the 
legal authority for the bond issue. 

2. Coordinate the date of issue of bonds with tax collection dates 
and favorable market conditions so far as possible. 

3. Advertise the bond issue in newspapers and national financial 
journals. 

4. Dispose of the bonds by public sale, on the basis of sealed bids. 

5. Procure alternative bids for noncallable and callable bonds, 
if there is a prospect that callable bonds will be advantageous to the 
school district. 

6. Ascertain the best bid or bids. e dus 

7. Employ a firm to print the bonds which specializes in the 
business. Investment houses usually take care of this, for a fee. 

8. Keep complete records of the bond issue, and consolidated rec- 
ords of all outstanding indebtedness and its retirement. 

9. Register the bonds if required by law, or as advised by finan- 
cial experts. Р 

10. Protect the interest of the school district at every step. The 
superintendent should be the board's chief consultant, but expert 
advice should be sought when it is deemed necessary by either the 


board or the superintendent. 


i i i icy,” i hool 
11 Adapted from Calvin Grieder, "School Bonding Policy," American Sc 
Board Jan CVI (January, 1943), 41-42, 58. 
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6. New APrnoacHzs то FrNANCING CAPITAL OUTLAY 


As evidence piles up that school district resources and property 
taxation are insufficient to finance school plant needs, interest grows 
in devising other sources and procedures. Three new lines of attack 
are touched on here. 


Expanding State Assistance. — The incipient recognition of state 
responsibility for school building standards in the first decade of the 
present century led eventually to the provision of state aid for school 
construction. The movement to consolidate schools during the sec- 
ond and third decades slightly stimulated state financial interest. 
However, state assistance, whether by grants or loans, may be termed 
as only nominal prior to 1940, with the sole exception of Delaware. 
Since then, and especially since 1945, state aid for capital outlay has 
grown to significant proportions. 

In 1951 the distribution of state money was authorized for capital 
outlay programs in the following nineteen states : 


Alabama Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Arkansas Mississippi Tennessee 
California Missouri Vermont 
Connecticut New York Virginia 
Delaware North Carolina Washington 
Florida. Ohio West Virginia 
Maryland 


In three states, Alabama, Florida, and Tennessee, building aid is 
included as part of the state foundation program of education. 

Some states make funds available on a continuing grant basis, the 
most noteworthy example being Florida with $400 per teacher unit, 
of which about 75 per cent is state money and the rest raised by the 
county school districts." Only three or four states operate on a loan 
basis, while sixteen have provisions for grants using a variety of 
methods, or a combination of loans and grants. It is safe to say 
that not even the most extensive state aid program is enough to meet 
the needs now or in the immediate future. 

Future developments will probably provide increasingly for capi- 
tal outlay as part of the foundation programs of the several states, 
supplemented by loans. Objective formulas should be worked out 
taking into account local needs and local financial ability, and existing 
debt. Those districts which have made efforts to meet their needs 
should not be penalized by being excluded from participation in state 

1? К. L. Johns and Edgar L. Morphet, "The Provision for Capital Outlay in the 


State's Foundation Program," American School Board Journal, CXVI (March, 
1948), 24-25. 
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capital outlay provisions. Uniform assessment practices or correc- 
tions for lack of uniformity are, of course, basic to any financial pro- 
gram involving measures of financial ability.** 


Holding Companies and State School Building Authorities.— 
An innovation in financing new construction is provided for by law in 
two states, Indiana and Kentucky, whereby private, local “holding 
companies" may be organized. These companies are legal in some 
other states as well, although specific legislation may not have been 
enacted. The companies finance projects with private capital and 
rent the facilities to school districts until the debt is extinguished, 
at which time the district takes title to the property. This is a means 
of circumventing constitutional or statutory debt limits, and, while 
such local efforts may reflect laudable public spirit, they are not a 
satisfactory solution to the problems of financing school plants. 

Pennsylvania set up a state school building authority in 1947. 
This agency sells bonds to finance construction in local districts, 
collecting rent to amortize the debt incurred. State assistance is pro- 
vided on an equalization basis to help districts unable to meet their 
own needs.** 


Federal Aid.— Since the demise in 1943 of the depression-born 
programs of the Work Projects Administration and Public Works 
Administration, federal aid for schoolhouse construction has been 
limited to the relief of critical needs created by the impact of federal 
installations, The Lanham Act helped finance about eleven hundred 
fifty schoolhouses between 1941 and 1946 to the extent of $80 million, 
or 82 per cent of the cost. Since 1946 no construction has been 
authorized under the act. In 1950 Public Law 815 provided for a 
four-year program of aid by which small amounts were made avail- 
able for construction in school systems hard hit by federal activities. 
This law also provided for a nation-wide survey of school facilities 
and needs completed in 1951-52, presumably as a base for future fed- 
eral aid. The obligation of the federal government to grant financial 
assistance to the states for education has been clear for a long time. 
The many billions needed cannot be procured by local districts and 


13 The most detailed report on state programs is Erick L. Lindman et al., State 


Provisions for Financing Public-School Capital Outlay Programs, U.. 5. Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1951, No. 6 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1951). Sce also: Edgar L. Morphet and Theodore L. Reller, "The State's Function 
in Financing Schools," American School and University, XXIII (1951-52), pp. 
65-78. 


14 Lindman et al., op. cit, pp. 83-88. Somewhat similar agencies have recently 
been established in а and South Carolina. See Edgar L. Morphet, “Sound 


Financing Necessary for Adequate Schoolhousing," American School Board Journal, 
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the states alone, largely because of the degree to which the federal 
government has pre-empted the powers of taxation. 


Topics For Srupy AND Discussion 


1. What is the legal maximum rate of interest on school bonds in your 
state? How does it compare with current rates on issues in your 
state, or with national norms for school bond issues? 

2. What is the maximum term for school bonds in your state? Does it 
tend to be the minimum? 

3. Why are serial bonds more desirable than straight term bonds? 

4. How can a state maintain a pay-as-you-go policy on building con- 
struction more easily than most local districts? 

5. Examine actual bond retirement schedules for your district or some 
other, and evaluate them in the light of school bonding principles. 
Draft better schedules, if possible, in complete form. 

6. What proportion of the total budget in your district goes for pay- 
ment of bonds and interest? How does it affect the current expense 
budget, in your judgment? 

7. What methods of reducing the burden of debt service are frequently 
overlooked by boards of education and administrators? 

8. Is it justifiable to require a 60 per cent majority favorable to a bond 
issue in a proposition submitted to the voters, as is done in some 
states? 

9. Consider the wisdom of a high pressure campaign in connection with 
bonding proposals. Suggest better ways, if possible. 

10. How much money does the government of your state currently pro- 
vide for school plant construction? Evaluate the bases on which it is 
distributed. 

11. Should state funds for schoolhouse construction be apportioned for 
the payment of existing bonded indebtedness ? Why or why not? 

12. Do the objections to general federal aid for education apply with 
equal force to school construction aid ? 

13. What precautions should be taken to guard against exceeding avail- 
able funds in a building project? 
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Chapter 24 


PRESERVING THE SCHOOL PLANT AND 
PROTECTING THE INVESTMENT 


School buildings and equipment inevitably deteriorate over a pe- 
riod of years. Ordinary wear and tear and the weather leave their 
marks on even the best structures, reducing their effectiveness for 
teaching and learning. The process of deterioration cannot be stopped, 
but it can be greatly retarded by positive steps to preserve physical 
facilities in a condition as nearly like new as possible. School plant 
maintenance means just this. When buildings and equipment are 
damaged or destroyed by fire or other accidents, insurance coverage is 
designed to make good the loss. These two aspects of preserving 
and protecting the school plant—maintenance and property insurance 
—are the subject matter of this chapter. 

It is possible, of course, for a schoolhouse to outlive its usefulness. 
The physical structure and equipment may have been kept in top- 
notch condition, yet they may be unsuitable for a modern educational 
program. When a building reaches a state of obsolescence it is per- 
fectly proper to abandon it, or in some cases, to remodel or rehabilitate 
it. Improving old buildings so that they can be continued in educa- 
tional service is usually a major undertaking, and the result is some- 
times not worth the expense.’ A well built and well maintained school 
ought never be abandoned except for obsolescence—a term covering 
a variety of reasons related to its unfitness to serve well the purposes 
of the school district (population shifts, reorganization of schools, 
changes in educational services, and so on). 


1. ScHooL PLANT PRESERVATION Or PRIME IMPORTANCE 


Major Reasons for Current Emphasis on Maintenance.—At 
present, the need for high standards of plant maintenance is probably 
more grave than at any previous time. Five major reasons point 
up this necessity. 

(1) Acute need for space. Few school districts are so fortunate 
as to have all the space they need for their educational programs. 
Buildings which would ordinarily be abandoned are being kept in 

1 бее Chapter 21. 
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service because there is no other place for pupils to go. The construc- 
tion of new schools is not keeping pace with the increases in pupil 
population. It is essential to do everything possible to keep the 
facilities we have in usable condition. 

(2) Safety of occupants. Forced to use older structures, school 
districts are obligated to keep them safe for pupils, teachers, and 
others who use or work in them. As buildings age, the number of 
hazards increases, and extra care is needed to cope with them. 

(3) Effect on educational outcomes.. There is a widespread con- 
viction among educators, supported by research, that children learn 
better and teachers teach better in clean, well kept schools. Lower 
standards of performance can logically be expected in a dreary, 
rotting environment. Besides this, the promotion of wholesome 
attitudes of pupils toward public property and the enlistment of pupil 
interest in helping keep their schools attractive are hard to achieve 
in grubby schools. 

(4) Accountability for investment of public funds. Schools rep- 
resent a very considerable investment of public funds collected from 
private pockets. "The board of education, as the legal custodian of 
the physical facilities of the school district, is responsible for seeing 
that the investment is protected so far as it is possible to do it, and 
that full value is received from the money put into plant. Unwise 
policy or the lack of policy on maintenance (and insurance) consti- 
tutes a failure of the board's stewardship. 

(5) Economy. It is axiomatic that low standards of plant pro- 
tection are tantamount to throwing away money. Penny-pinching 
on maintenance is not economical. Besides its other virtues, a con- 
tinuous program of school plant maintenance is cheaper than letting 
repairs and replacements go until major expenditures are required. 
Moreover, a building in good repair is more economical to operate 
than is a neglected one. 


2. Tre MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


The direct responsibility for maintenance belongs to the adminis- 
tration, but it is clear that the responsibility is shared by all who use 
school facilities. For example, teachers are the users of a large num- 
ber of equipment items and are in daily charge of their classrooms. 
Their understanding of the facilities they use and the care they give 
them affect the total maintenance program. The cooperation of 
pupils in the proper care and use of school property is equally impor- 
tant.? 


2 B. S. Corbitt, “Maintaining School Equipment in Usable Condition,” American 
School and University, XVII (1945), 295-96. 
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Policy on Maintenance.—The upkeep of school plants cannot be 
haphazard. A definite policy on maintenance is the basis from which 
a maintenance program stems. Upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, every board of education should adopt a policy pro- 
viding for at least three things: (1) regular, periodic, detailed in- 
spection of all school buildings, grounds, and equipment to detect 
needs for repairs and replacements which will greatly reduce the 
occurrence of emergencies ; (2) budget appropriation for maintenance 
related to a planned program of repairs and replacements; (3) em- 
ployment of qualified personnel and the provision of necessary equip- 
ment for that part of the program which the district plans to take care 
of internally. 

Standards to be observed in maintenance are an integral part of 
policy. It should be a matter of policy, if a district wishes to adhere 
to high standards, to require a continuing maintenance program, 
immediate repairs and replacements of materials reported as defective, 
the use of good materials, and high standards of workmanship. 

School administrators and architects can do a great deal in the 
planning stage to reduce and simplify future maintenance problems 
of new schoolhouses.* Easy access to all mechanical services should 
be provided; easily maintained materials should be used, such as 
structural tile or glazed brick rather than plaster for the wainscoting 
of corridor walls ; the penetration of water through foundations, walls, 
and roofs should be prevented by specifying proper materials and 
insisting on first-rate work. The prevention of maintenance prob- 
lems is much more economical in the long run than initial false econ- 
omy which results in costly and inconvenient repairs and replace- 
ments later. It is incontrovertible that a very small percentage in- 
crease in initial cost makes the difference between an easily maintained 
Ке aS structure and one that is a perpetual drain on the maintenance 

udget. 


Organization and Personnel of the Program.—Once policies 
have been established, the superintendent of schools is responsible for 
executing them. In very small school systems, the superintendent 
himself is the operating head of the maintenance program, just as 
he is the active head of practically every other phase of administration. 
In cities of approximately 10,000 population and more, the super- 
vision of plant maintenance is a big enough job to be delegated to a 


3 George Blumenauer, “Planned and Preventive Mai ce Can Save School 
Money," Nation's Schools, XLVIII (September, 1954), 88:90; William А. ps 
False Economies in Building Schools,” School Executive, LXX (December, 1950), 
51-55; E. В. Holden, “The Planning and Construction of School Buildings for 
Sor — a School Board Journal, CXVIII (January, 
; 31-33; Norman W. Marble, "Planning for Mai in New Сс c- 
tion,” Nation's Schools, XLIV (October, 1949), 64-66. е y p 
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superintendent of buildings and grounds, assistant superintendent, or 
business manager. The organization of maintenance increases in 
complexity with size of city—the large cities having elaborate and 
highly specialized departmentalization for dealing with every aspect 
of repairs and replacements. No matter how large the district, con- 
trol in the unit type of administration now universally accepted (in 
principle though not everywhere in practice) rests with the superin- 
tendent. 

In small school systems most of the maintenance work is done by 
school custodians. The low standards which prevail in many small 
districts for the selection and training of custodians mean, as a rule, 
that maintenance standards are also low. The importance of main- 
tenance and the custodian’s part in it should be one of the chief con- 
siderations in appointing custodians. For jobs requiring specialized 
knowledge or equipment, small systems employ outside help—plumb- 
ers, electricians, plasterers, and so forth—or contract for the work to 
be done. 

The point at which it pays a school district to employ craftsmen 
full time is not clearly defined. If records are kept of the jobs done 
by outside help or by contract and the cost of labor and materials, 
they will help the administration decide if it would be better to employ 
full-time personnel to handle most maintenance jobs. The situation 
varies, depending mainly on the competence of the custodians, the 
availability of competent personnel, and the relative economy of the 
two methods. Probably most cities of five to ten thousand will 
find it desirable to employ two or three full-time maintenance men 
who can handle a variety of repairs, and to contract for major jobs 
which this crew cannot do.* . 

Most school systems employ custodians on a twelve-month basis 
and assign them to such maintenance jobs as they are able to do 
during the summer. Frequently, a crew of additional workmen is 
employed to augment the permanent staff. 

In every school district except small rural ones, there should be 
a shop headquarters for maintenance where equipment and tools can 
be stored and certain repairs to equipment (such as furniture) can 
be made. Large cities, of course, need many specialized shops = 
electrical work, carpentry, heating and ventilation, clock and loci 


repair, and so forth.* 


i i Methods of 
* V. Harry Rhodes, "Relative Merits of Contract vs. Employee 
School Мату, nodes. ce American School Board Journal, CXIX (November, 
MI. ization and ion of a 
N L б , "Some Principles for the Organization an i 
Central School Shop Service,” American School Board Journal, CXX (February, 
1950), 41-42, 92. 
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Planning the Maintenance Program. Fundamental to а satis- 
factory program of plant maintenance are a schedule of periodic in- 
spection and complete records of maintenance jobs and costs. The 
records, kept up to date and summarized annually, reveal the fre- 
quency with which specific jobs recur, and supply, in part, a basis 
for scheduling future jobs and estimating financial requirements. 
The inspection shows the extent and kinds of jobs performed and 
enables the administration to set up an order of priority, indicates 
the need, if any, for contract work or outside help, and affords a 
basis for immediate and long-range budgeting for maintenance. 

With all this information, a cycle of jobs to be done can be laid 
out, such as interior and exterior painting, floor refinishing and re- 
placement, roof resurfacing, and upkeep of grounds. Not all repairs 
and replacements can be scheduled—for example, provision for 
broken windows, defective hand rails, ruptured pipes—but most can. 
The careful planning of the summer program is especially important." 

The principles that apply to the maintenance of buildings and 
grounds apply equally to pupil transportation equipment. Districts 
which use four or five buses or more usually find it more economical 
and generally satisfactory to service the equipment with their own 
mechanics rather than to have it done by automobile shops. Often 
a bus driver who is qualified as а mechanic is employed in small 
districts on a full-time basis. Large bus fleets require a staff of 
mechanics and a well equipped shop. 

Fortified with definite data on maintenance requirements, a super- 
intendent can easily justify to the board of education his recommenda- 
tions for a budget allocation. Few school boards, especially in small 
systems, receive the kind of information they need for making finan- 
cial decisions on maintenance. A superintendent, especially one in 
his early years of service, might well take on the development of 
short-term and long-range maintenance programs as a professional 
project for a year or two. 

The United States Office of Education suggests that the budget 
for maintenance be named “Repairs and Replacements” and include 
the following categories : ' 

Grounds: regrading of sites, reseeding of lawns, replacement of 
shrubs, repairs of walks, fences, and so forth. 


* For specific suggestions see Drummond J. McCunn, "An Intensive Summer 
Же. Hon T: C and University, XXI (1949-50), 310-12; Dave E. 
Smalley, “The Summer Renovation Job,” Americ ] i, CXX 
(we, іо), 30-32, 76. $i: J an School Board Journa 

1 Financial Accounting for Publie Schools, U. S. Offic E ion, Circular 
No. 204 (Washington, D. C.: Government. Printing Office, Бам К 
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Buildings and mechanical equipment : resurfacing of floors, paint- 
ing, replacing such items as broken windows, all repairs of mechani- 
cal equipment and to such service systems as central heating plants. 

Educational equipment and furniture : all repairs and replacements 
of movable equipment (not built-ins, which are considered as part of 
the structure) such as desks, chairs, typewriters, and special equip- 
ment for home economics, trade, and commercial subjects. Replace- 
ment of equipment that results in additional value is technically ac- 
counted for partly as maintenance and partly as capital outlay. For 
example, if a desk inventoried at $20 is traded in for one worth $35, 
only $20 is charged to maintenance. In inflationary times, special 
care should be given to making fair valuations. In small school sys- 
tems this segregation of maintenance and capital outlay may be ig- 
nored except in purchases of major items. 


3. DEALING WITH VANDALISM 


Little information is available on the unpleasant subject of vandal- 
ism, "the willful destruction or defacement of things of beauty," as 
the dictionary puts it. This term is customarily applied to the in- 
tentional damage of school properties, although these are not all 
"things of beauty" by any stretch of the imagination. Probably the 
reasons for the lack of data on the extent of damage are the relatively 
minor financial cost vandalism entails in most school districts, the 
difficulty of separating the costs for the materials and the labor that 
go into repairs, and the popular acceptance of an element of malicious 
mischief as normal in boys and girls. 

A Sample of the Extent of Vandalism.—National data are not 
available on the extent of vandalism, but, on the basis of sketchy 
reports on broken windows (the major item ascribable to vandalism 
in public buildings of all kinds), the total must be several millions of 
dollars a year. In large city school systems, the cost runs up to 
many thousands. In опе recent report," the ten-year cost of replac- 
ing broken windows in Chicago was given as $2,500,000. In New 
York it was estimated as about 10 per cent more. The number of 
window lights broken reaches astonishing totals: in eleven large 
cities (not including New York and Chicago), 141,000 panes were 
broken in one recent year. Many cities have breakage of more than 
à thousand window lights per year. Other forms of vandalism are 
as numerous as malicious minds can contrive: stopping up and 

* John F. Delaney, "Hidden Treasure," American School Board Journal, CXXII 
(March, 1951), 25-27, 92. 
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breaking toilets, defacing walls, tearing pages out of books, carving 
up furniture, and so on. If the total financial cost were known, not 
counting other kinds of costs such as disruption of service and perma- 
nent impairment of beauty and utility, it would certainly astound 
school boards and administrators. 

It would be naive to suggest that vandalism can be reduced to nil. 

Despite all kinds of efforts to combat it—negative and positive— 
some is bound to occur. It should be remembered, too, that not all 
offenses are committed by pupils. However, experience has shown 
that concerted efforts can greatly reduce the incidence of vandal- 
ism. 
The development of a responsible attitude in pupils toward school 
property is part of the whole field of social and economic education. 
Since new "generations" of boys and girls continually enter school, 
the task is never ending. 


One City's Successful Procedures.—One of the most outstand- 
ing plans to combat vandalism originated in Chicago in 1947." A 
Committee on Conservation of School Property was set up to work 
for a reduction of window breakage. Substantial prizes were offered 
to the schools with the best records over a given period. Principals, 
teachers, custodians, Parent-Teacher Associations, civic leaders, and 
newspapers supported the campaign. In the first seven months, a 
decrease of 16,000 broken windows was reported. 

The committee also established a continuing program which was 
eventually put under the jurisdiction of an assistant superintendent. 
In the first three years of operation, breakage was reduced almost 
50 per cent at an annual saving or more than $100,000. Many civic 
groups cooperate, as do the police and owners of property adjacent to 
schools. Student councils play an important part. The cost to the 
children, in terms of loss of facilities, and the cost to their parents, 
in money, is brought home to the pupils as plainly as possible. The 
values attached to responsible school and community citizenship are 
emphasized. 

Perhaps more readily grasped is the fact that one or more fully 
equipped playgrounds can be built every year just from savings on 
broken windows. 

Possible damage by nonschool users of school facilities can be 
taken care of by providing for the supervision of the plant during 
use, and by requiring a deposit when permission is given for use. The 
deposit may be waived for groups with clear records and responsible 
leadership. 


9 Ibid. 
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4. Scuoor PLANT INSURANCE *° 


The Purpose of School Plant Insurance.— School districts carry 
insurance to protect them against unforeseeable losses which they 
would be unable or unduly hard pressed to make good, and which 
would hinder or prevent them from carrying on their functions and 
discharging their obligations. 

The insurance program should be tailored to fit a district’s finan- 
cial position and to assure that educational services and activities will 
not be interrupted inordinately. The board of education is charged, 
legally and morally, with the stewardship of the physical plant, and 
must safeguard it as economically and efficiently as possible. Every 
survey of school insurance practices known to the authors of this 
book shows that standards are observed that are far from adequate. 
Apparently, not enough attention is given by school boards and ad- 
ministrators to developing good insurance programs. The purpose 
of this section is to call attention to facts and procedures which every 
school district can use as а base for improving its insurance practices, 
and to provide a good beginning for more detailed study. 


Methods of Insuring.— Three broad categories can be defined with 
reference to the types of insurance coverage that can be procured : 
(1) commercial insurance, (2) self insurance, and (3) state in- 
surance. 


Commercial Insurance. The vast majority of districts which carry 
insurance are covered by policies issued by insurance companies, 
either stock companies or mutuals. Insurance in mutual companies 
is legal in all states, and, as a general rule, it is safe to insure with 
any company authorized to do business in the state where the school 
district is located. In some states, however, it has been ruled that 
public property cannot legally be insured in mutuals unless the policy- 
holder’s liability for assessment is limited specifically to one annual 
premium, or the policy is nonassessable. Womrath recommends that 
information on any company’s financial responsibility can be obtained 
from the state insurance department, and that large amounts of in- 
surance should not be placed with any company with a small cap- 
italization and reserve.** 


Self Insurance. Under this plan a school district assumes all risk 
of loss. The chief attraction is economy, and the experience of large 


10 Insurance related to pupil transportation is discussed in Chapter 12, and 
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city school systems carrying self insurance shows that tremendous 
savings in insurance costs can be effected. 

In a seventeen-year period in Philadelphia, for example, losses 
totaled only $406,000, while the amount that would have been spent 
in premiums was $1,250,000. However, appealing as self insurance 
is, most districts are not in a financial position to assume the risk. 
Reserve funds sufficient to pay for large losses take a long time to 
build up, and most districts cannot stand a major loss without a 
reserve fund. Furthermore, the expert counseling which insurance 
companies provide as part of their services is lost under self insurance 
unless a district is large enough to employ its own insurance counsel. 


State Insurance. Since education is a state function, it seems con- 
sistent for the state to assume the risk for loss of school property. 
However, only three states have state-wide public school insurance: 
South Carolina since 1900, Wisconsin since 1903, and North Dakota 
since 1919. (An optional state plan was adopted by North Carolina 
in 1948.) "They all have good records, and substantial savings have 
been reported in the cost of insurance to school districts. With ex- 
panding state assistance for capital outlay, as noted in Chapter 23, 
more interest in state insurance should be generated. The main 
obstacle is the opposition of the companies, for school insurance is 
very profitable business with a low loss ratio. In the authors' 
opinion, there is no good argument against state insurance as far as 
the schools are concerned. 


Kinds of Coverage.— The most common risk is loss by fire, and 
every school district ought to be insured against it. For a small 
additional premium, "extended coverage" can be had for losses aris- 
ing from windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, smoke, and so on. 

Policies are usually written in one of the following ways : specific 
policies, by which a separate policy is made out for each building 
insured ; specific schedule policies, by which several buildings are cov- 
ered by one contract but are listed individually for specific amounts; 
and blanket policies, by which all the property of the district is cov- 
ered by one policy at a uniform rate, regardless of the location. The 
last type has come into favor in the last few years, and is recom- 
mended for both its convenience and economy where a large number 
of units is to be insured. It is used only in connection with co- 
insurance, referred to below. 

Buildings and contents are covered in one policy but listed sep- 
arately, and premiums are calculated at different rates. Since the 
depreciation rate of contents is much higher than that of buildings, 
it is advantageous to insure under the building rate everything that 
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can be so insured. This includes not only the structure itself but also 
all stationary equipment such as fixed desks, seat and desk units, 
cases, blackboards, telephone installations, shop machinery, plumb- 
ing, heating and ventilating equipment, and so on. Boiler insurance 
is often carried in a separate contract to cover those damages to 
property and, usually, personal injuries that are caused by explosions. 
The inspection service rendered by the companies is one of the most 
valuable features of boiler insurance. The premiums are so low that 
every school boiler should be insured. 

A relatively new kind of coverage, requiring 100 per cent insur- 
ance of the property value, is called depreciation or replacement in- 
surance. It is available in most parts of the country. This type of 
insurance may be wise for heavily bonded districts, especially if the 
difference between insurable value and present replacement cost is 
large. 

Coinsurance.—Coinsurance has come into such prominence in 
recent years that it seems destined to supplant largely the traditional 
flat-rate type of protection. In New York State, for fire and ex- 
tended coverage insurance, it is mandatory to use a coinsurance 
clause when insuring fire-resistive buildings and their contents, and 
permissible for frame or ordinary brick construction, basing the 
amount of insurance on 80 per cent or more of insurable value.** 
The premium rates for coinsurance are markedly less than flat-rate 
premiums because the owner agrees to stand part of the loss under 
certain conditions, and he also agrees to carry a specified percentage 
of coverage. The rate reduction ranges from 5 to 65 per cent, de- 
pending on the type of building construction and the ratio of insurance 
to value. The better the type of construction and the higher the 
percentage of coinsurance carried, the greater the reductions from 
flat-rate insurance. ! 

Because of the requirements imposed on the owner by coinsurance, 
better insurance practices are almost automatically achieved. In the 
first place, a determination of insurable value must be made and 
should be kept up to date year by year. Secondly, an inventory of 
buildings and contents—a document which every district should have 
but which many, unfortunately, do not possess—evolves from the ap- 
praisal of value, Thirdly, the insured is required to maintain cover- 
age at a stipulated percentage (stated in the coinsurance clause of a 
policy) of sound value. Lastly, in return for the owner s agreement 
to carry a stipulated percentage of coverage, a large reduction from 
the flat rate is granted on buildings and contents (and usually, also, 


ogram 7 ЮҮ: 
12 4n I P for the Guidance of School Boards (Albany, : 
New York State School Boards Association, Inc., 1951), pp. 21-22. 
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on extended coverage if 80 per cent or more is carried). However, 
if the owner fails to meet his part of the bargain, much of the advan- 
tage of coinsurance is lost. 

An example of how coinsurance works is given in Table 22 for a 
building whose insurable value is $100,000 when the rate of coverage 


agreed upon is 80 per cent. 


TABLE 22 
APPLICATION ОЕ 80 Per Cent CorNsURANCE TO A BurrprNG or $100,000 VALUE 


Amount of Indemnity Paid for Loss of 


Insurance Insurance 

Required Actually | $100,000 | $80,000 | $60,000 | $20,000 

by Policy Carried (A) (B) (C) (D) 
(1) $80,000 $90,000 $60,000 | $20,000 
(2) 80000 .... 80,000 60,000 20,000 
(3) 80000 .... 60,000 45,000 15,000 
(4) 80000 .... 40,000 30,000 10,000 
(5) 80,000 20,000 15,000 5,000 


When the insurance carried is equal to 80 per cent or more of the 
value of the building (in this illustration, for 80 per cent coinsurance), 
the entire loss is paid for up to the value of the policy (lines 1 and 2). 
When the loss equals or exceeds 80 per cent of value, the insurance 
paid equals the entire loss up to the value of the policy (lines 3, 4, 
and 5, columns А and В). 

When both the loss and the insurance carried fall below the 80 
per cent level, the indemnity paid is in the same ratio to loss as the 
amount of insurance actually carried is to the required amount (lines 
3, 4, 5, columns C and D). In these latter cases the owner becomes 
a self-insuror standing part of the loss—the “co” part of coinsurance. 

The advice of a reliable agent or firm should be sought on how 
much coinsurance to carry and whether or not the district can qualify 
for it. Buildings without adequate fire protection cannot be covered 
by coinsurance unless they are of Class A construction (fire resistive 
throughout). 


Procedures for Administering Insurance.—Ascertaining Insur- 
able V alues. A fair valuation of school property should be the basis 
of an insurance program. In the case of contents, inventories should 
be the basis for valuation. For buildings and fixed equipment, an 
appraisal by competent persons should be made every five years and 
kept up to date by annual review. Appraisal by professional ap- 
praisers is the most reliable method, but also the most expensive. A 
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fraction of 1 per cent of the total valuation arrived at is usually 
charged as a fee for the first appraisal, with substantially smaller fees 
for periodic checks. Often competent local contractors, architects, 
or real estate men can be commissioned at very low fees. Insurance 
companies or associations of agents will, in many cases, make ap- 
praisals if called upon, especially in larger centers. А recent survey 
of the duties performed by school business managers in 114 cities 
showed that more than half of them make appraisals."^ It is doubtful 
if business managers have the technical competence to establish in- 
surable values. 

We have long been accustomed to thinking of building valuations 
as a safeguard against overinsuring. As a rule, buildings depreciate 
in value, but since 1940 many schoolhouses have appreciated and 
would not be replaceable at anywhere near their original cost. It is 
certain that in most districts property is underinsured if it was prop- 
erly covered in 1940 and no revision has been made. If it is not 
underinsured now, it must have been overinsured then, if no revision 
has been made. Present value is the cost of replacement, less de- 
preciation due to age, wear, and obsolescence. 

Certain standard exclusions are ordinarily deducted from the 
total value, such as underground installations, excavations, founda- 
tions, and landscaping. In some classes of structures, however, a 
disastrous fire may cause losses even of foundations and other nor- 
mally excluded items. Competent appraisal takes into account the 
factors peculiar to each structure. | 

When a loss is incurred, a reliable appraisal is recognized as 
practically conclusive proof of the valuation of the insured property. 
The documents listing the insurable values of buildings and contents 
should be kept in a fireproof vault some place away from the property 
insured. Preferably two or three copies should be made and deposited 
in safe places. 

Placing Insurance Business. The problem of how to distribute 
school insurance business is faced by most school boards and often 
is not managed well. The pressure of local agents to get a cut of the 
business is strong, especially in smaller cities and towns. This often 
results in dozens of policies and complicates the insurance accounting 
and record-keeping to an unwarranted degree. Large cities have 
taken the lead in developing plans for working with associations of 
agents or with brokers. Smaller places may well follow their example. 

A plan sometimes called the Local Board Placement Plan has 

jilli i . Swiers, "Business Administration in 
сиу Sade IV merita and Willard S real, CXIV. Оше, 1947), 31-32. 
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become almost standard in larger cities.'* The school district deals 
with a committee or representative of the local association of insur- 
ance agents, or, if there is no local association, with local members 
of the state association. All the insurance is written in a very small 
number of policies by a few agents or a broker. The commissions 
are apportioned to the participating agents in percentages agreed upon 
by them or specified by the school board. In many districts a master 
policy can be written by one agent or broker, and other agents par- 
ticipate by furnishing reinsurance to the amount of their allotments. 
Besides simplifying the insurance program by reducing the number 
of policies, the Local Board Placement Plan also makes it easier to 
adopt gradually a system of equal annual premium payments by 
providing for staggered expiration dates. 

If a school board insists on placing the business with individual 
agents, it encounters problems of judging the financial responsibility 
of the companies represented and dividing the business in an equitable 
manner. Ratings of all stock companies and several hundred mutuals 
are published in Best's Insurance Guide with Key Ratings by Alfred 
M. Best Со., Inc, New York. However, even if company ratings 
can be procured readily, the mean job of allocating the business 
remains. 


Keeping Insurance Records. In addition to appraisal records men- 
tioned above, the insurance policies should be kept in a depository as 
required by law or in a safe deposit box. The business manager or 
secretary of the school district should also keep an insurance register 


up to date at all times. The following information should be re- 
corded : *° 


Home office of company Dates of issue and expiration 

Local or branch office and name of Amount of policy, rate, and term 
agent Type of coverage 

Property insured Amount of premium, due dates, 

Number of policy and payment dates 


Economies in School Insurance.—There are many legitimate 
ways by which the cost of property insurance can be reduced. Sev- 


eral are mentioned here and others can be suggested by an insurance 
counselor. 


14 An Insurance Program for the Guidance of School Boards, pp. 39-40; Okla- 
homa City School Insurance Committee, A Guide to Boards of Education for à 
Planned Insurance Program (Oklahoma City, Okla.: Oklahoma City Board of 
Education, 1951) ; C. L. Suffield, “An Agreement for a One-Client Association of 
Insurance Agents" American School Board Journal, Cll (June, 1941), 50-51. 

15 Virgil M. sdale, "Property Appraisal and Insurance,” Jiinots School 
Board Journal, XVI (First Quarter, 1949), 23-32. 
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1. In planning new construction, locate schools in areas with 
adequate fire protection as far as it is possible to do so. Keep schools 
away from hazardous locations near adjacent structures. Use as 
nearly fire-resistive construction as possible, and request the architect 
to plan for safety from fire at all points in the installation of heating, 
electrical, and ventilating equipment, and to provide for fire protection 
equipment. 

2. In existing structures, make a thorough and systematic survey 
of the buildings and grounds for the elimination of hazards. Insur- 
ance rates can be reduced substantially and the safety of occupants 
much improved by eliminating dangerous conditions. Some hazards 
can and should be attended to immediately ; others can be scheduled as 
part of rehabilitation or maintenance work. The Self-Inspection 
Blank for Schools, reproduced in Figure 61, is a good guide to follow. 
Monthly inspection by a fire department is another good practice. ў 

3. Have an appraisal made of buildings and contents to avoid 
overinsuring, and insure everything under "buildings" that can be 
included there to benefit from the lower rate. - 

4. Plan the insurance program on a five-year policy term. Five 
years' coverage costs four years' premiums. (Three years’ coverage 
costs two and one-half years' premiums.) | 

5. Work out a simplified program with an insurance agents 
association or a broker, to reduce the number of policies. 

6. Use coinsurance, if possible, to effect reductions from flat rate 
and to get more coverage for less money. 

7. Join with other school districts through the state school board 
association and with other organizations of public agencies, such as 
municipal leagues, in efforts to get insurance rates reduced. Studies 
of loss ratios show that school property insurance rates are far too 
high, and could be justifiably lowered in most areas by at least 50 
per cent. 

A Summary of Criteria for Insurance —The essential points by 
which a school insurance program may be evaluated are presented 
below. While this is not an exhaustive list, failure to observe any 
one of the items will make an insurance program fall considerably 
Short of satisfactory. 

1. A fair insurable value is determined for the property to be 
cove Я А 
2, А v attempt is made to avoid hazards in new construc- 


tion and to eliminate them in existing structures. 
3. Coverage is adequate to take care reasonably well of any ed 
that may occur from fire, and extended coverage 15 procured for 


other risks. 


the above inspectors, 
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SELF-INSPECTION BLANK FOR SCHOOLS 
Prepared by 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
Approved and Adopted by 
The National Association of Public School Business Officials 
Endorsed by the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs 


minimize the danger of fire and to provide for safety in case fire occurs, real 
ing life and protecting property. Intelligent thought and care in practice can 


thin. scl 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Inspection to be made each month by the custodian and a member of the faculty at which inspection only 

to 20 need be жне quartet i jon, a member of the fire department should accompany 
be filled out. The report of each inspection. (monthly and 

ly) is to i of Education or School Commissioners, 

that a negative answer will indicate an unsatisfactory condition. 


sn Do these lock securely so that additional locks, bolts or chains are not neces- 
Are such additional locks open whenever building is in wxe? а... 


. Are they used 


Is all heating equipment, including flues, pipes and steam lines 
(a) in good serviceable condition and well maintained? ——-..- 
(b) properly insulated and separated from all combustible material by a safe distance? .... 
5 Is coal pile inspected periodically for evidences of heating? ..... 
Я Are ashes placed in metal containers used for that purpose only? .. 
1% remote control provided whereby oil supply line may be shut off in emergency? .. 
iA Where is outside shut-off valve on gas supply line?. ill 


Check any of the following locations where there are accumulations of waste paper, rubbish, old furniture, 
stage scenery, etc, and explain under remarks;— attic, basement, furnace room, stage, 
dressing rooms in connection with stage, LM iniaiaiai 
. Is the space beneath stairs free from accumulations or storage of any materials? 
What material or preparation is used for cleaning or polishing floors? 
Quantity on hand? ... ант Whare stored? sonarai - 
seli-closing covers or lids, used for the storage of all oily waste, polishing. 


(If answer is No, explain under Remarks.) 
Are only approved extension or portable cords MELLE mese 


Are all fuses on lighting or small appliance circuits of 15 amperes or less capacity? — 
(Commawed so rms site) 


Ficure 61.—Selí-Inspection Blank for Schools 
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Are electric pressing irons equipped with automatic heat control or signal and provided with metal stand? 


ire extingui provided on each floor во that not over 100 feet travel is required to reach 
the nearest unit? ——————————— Sven Шин rU SOLLEN КИ ДАЛА 
In manual training shops and on stage, 50 (еер? 

. Haye chemical extinguishers been recharged within a year? 
1s date of recharge shown on tag attached to extinguisher? |... 
Is building equipped with standpipe and hose having nozzle attached? ........ 


Is hose in good serviceable condition? ............................................................... ——-——— 
Is a large woolen blanket readily available in the domestic science laboratory for use їп case clothing is 


ignited? 
Remarks (Ni 


The following items to be included in each quarterly inspection :— 
21. Building construction: Walls. 


Are there at least two means of egress from each floor of the building? 
Are these во located that the distance measured along the line of travel does not exceed — 


From the door of any classroom, 125 feet? se 
From any point in auditorium, assembly hall or gymnasium, 100 feet? 
- Are all windows free from heavy screens or bars?.... 
Do all exit doors open outward? ннан, 
Аге all interior stairways enclosed? ..................................... 
Are doors to these enclosures Of self-closing (уре?...... анан 


- Are windows within 10 feet of fire escapes glazed with wire glass? ...... ————À 
. Are manual training, domestic science, other laboratories and the cafeteria so located that а fire in one will 


not cut off any exit from the building? наанаа нннеее. 
Is а smoke-tight projection booth, built of incombustible materials, and vented to the outside, provided for 


the motion picture machine? re 
Are tanta ah and fuel supply rooms cut-off from the main corridors by ‘fire-resistant walls, ceiling p and 


Do all ventilating ducts terminate outside of building? нне 
State type of construction of any temporary buildings in school yard ............ 


. te wad topo) Weg «Hai 00 Sel irda ON сеа 
. How often are fire drills hell? 


How far distant from the premises? 2 nee 
Remarks 
Title. ————— 
Inspector... 


Ficure 61.—Self-Inspection Blank for Schools 
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4. The insurance program is simplified as far as it can be by reduc- 
ing the number of policies, by using long-term policies, and, 
above all, by adopting the Local Board Placement Plan. 

5. Economy is sought by adopting high standards of construction, 
long-term policies, coinsurance, elimination of hazards. 

6. Complete records are kept. 


Topics ror Srupy AND Discussion 


1. Distinguish between plant maintenance and operation. 

2. Make a list of major principles which should govern a maintenance 
program. 

3. What are the chief factors in the deterioration of school plants? 
What can the administrator do to arrest or retard plant depreciation? 

4. Outline a program of maintenance jobs which can typically be 
scheduled for the summer. 

5. How can budget appropriations for maintenance be relatively equal- 

ized over a period of, say, ten years? 

How is community use of schools related to maintenance? 

How can the interest of pupils be enlisted in support of a mainte- 

nance program? 

What is the advantage of a state plan of insurance for school build- 

ings (or for all public buildings)? Why have not more states 

adopted state insurance? 

9. List and illustrate a number of weaknesses in insurance programs 
which appear to be fairly common. 

10. Explain coinsurance in detail, with examples. Are there any dis- 
advantages ? 

ll. Make a safety survey of a local school building, and report your 

recommendations for the elimination of hazards. 
12. Study the insurance program of your school district, or another one 


if more convenient, and make recommendations, if possible, for its 
revision, 


9 xo 
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PART VIII 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS . 


Chapter 25 
THE GIVE AND TAKE OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


1. Tur Prace or Ровілс RELATIONS IN 
Морекм ScHooL ADMINISTRATION 


About a quarter-century ago, a new area, school public relations, 
made its appearance in the field of professional school administration. 
For many years before this there had been some reporting by admin- 
istrators and school boards on various aspects of public school sys- 
tems. Most of it was done by statistical tables with little or no verbal 
description—a practice which has not entirely disappeared. Few per- 
sons read this kind of material or were expected to read it. It was of 
value for the central administrative office in keeping track of past 
trends and for planning, and as records for the archives. But so far 
as helping to interpret the objectives, achievements, and needs of the 
schools to the people, its value was about nil. Nor did the typical 
report of a generation and more ago reflect much, if any, effort to 
identify the educational interests and needs of the community and to 
relate them to the local educational program. 


Change in Character of Public Relations.—Since that time the 
nature of school public relations has undergone two major modifica- 
tions. Taking a cue from commercial publicity, schoolmen began to 
get away from drab statistical reporting and started to utilize more 
appealing public relations techniques to help put across campaigns 
for schoolhouse construction funds and increases in tax levies. In the 
1920's and early thirties, the character of public relations was thus 
narrowly conceived, and most public relations efforts were tied in 
indirectly with the financial needs of the schools. Running a close 
second to the financial emphasis was the stress placed on the achieve- 
ments of the schools. Sometimes this resulted in an apparent incon- 
sistency : if the schools were as outstandingly successful as they were 
reported, how could more money make them any better? 

In the late thirties a broader conception of public relations emerged, 
signalized by the publication of TE book Social Interpreta- 
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tion. This still excellent treatise, followed during the next few years 
by other textbooks in the same area, chapters in books dealing with 
general administration, and by a veritable legion of periodical articles, 
contributed greatly to the widespread acceptance of a new philosophy 
of school public relations. Briefly the new view took as its point of 
departure that public schools are institutions of Society, and hence 
must be responsive to the needs and interests of society both in the 
broad sense and in the community sense. This being so, not only are 
the schools required to interpret their objectives, achievements, and 
needs to the people, but school authorities must also learn from the 
people what they think of their schools, and what they want their 
schools to be and to do. One of the main purposes of contemporary 
school public relations is to overcome the apparent apathy of the gen- 
eral public toward education, to stimulate people to learn more about 
the schools so that they can participate more intelligently in the solu- 
tion of educational problems. 

It took some years for the distinction between mere publicity and 
public relations to become clear. Indeed there are still many who 
cannot forget the unfortunate connotations which publicity acquired 
three or four decades ago, when the main idea was to sell a product, 
to "build up" a personage in popular esteem—in short, simply to 
propagandize. Anyone in the academic world who even breathed the 
term public relations was immediately suspected of being interested in 
self-promotion ; unfortunately there were and are enough persons de- 
voted to this goal to give some grounds to the suspicion. Some per- 
sons still look down their noses at the public relations specialist, whom 
they regard more or less as a parasite who specializes in bombast. 
The truly exalted character of school public relations today is a far 
cry from the kind of commercial publicity from which it sprang, and 
which it has outdistanced. This is true also to some extent of the 
public information programs conducted by a few great commercial 
and industrial firms, although underlying all their efforts is ulti- 
mately a selfish interest which does not inhere in the schools. 

Various terms are used to denote public relations activity : public 
school relations, public information, school and community relations, 
home-school-community relations, and so on. The term "social in- 
terpretation," alluded to above, has never taken hold; it is not clear 
and specific enough for popular understanding. The terms “school 
public relations" and "public school relations" are by far the most 
widely used and they seem destined for a long stay. 


1 Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Inter, lation (N Р -Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1938). 9 IEEE Abt Conte? 
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2. Tur Necessity or ScHoot Ровілс RELATIONS 


At first blush one may wonder why public schools need to be con- 
cerned about public relations. The school is an agency set up by 
society itself. Compulsory attendance laws, while they do not require 
attendance at public schools only, practically assure the schools of 
“business.” To a considerable degree, the management of the schools 
is controlled by laws. Although they have many responsibilities and 
obligations, the schools have nothing to sell in the commercial sense. 
As creatures of the public they are entitled to public support. Why, 
then, is there so much emphasis on public relations? 


Interpretation the Keynote—The answer lies in the fact that 
every institution designed to serve the public, whether it is in fact a 
public, tax-supported institution or a private enterprise, is compelled, 
if its management is motivated by a spirit of service, first, to explain 
its goals, achievements, and needs to the public, and second, to ascer- 
tain from its clientele and possibly others how to improve its services 
or products. Public enterprises, as а rule, are not concerned with 
sales or profits—certainly the schools are not. Yet because their well- 
being is highly dependent on public understanding and good will, and 
because they exist to serve the public, they must engage in appropri- 
ate public relations. The alternatives are possible loss of confidence, 
or deterioration of service, or both. 

Тһе public relations activities of public institutions in scope and 
effectiveness are still in their infancy compared with the achievements 
of business and industry. A vast realm remains to be conquered in 
cultivating understanding of their work and in gearing their pro- 
grams to public interests and desires. Hospitals, penitentiaries, 
correctional institutions, orphanages, colleges and universities, and 
libraries are only a few types of the many social institutions which, 
along with public schools, have only begun to develop adequate public 
relations. The school systems of the country probably are more aware 
of the needs than any of the other public agencies, and the latter, in 
furthering their own programs of interpretation, may well capitalize 
on the experience acquired in the field of education. 


Increasing Complexity of Social, Economic, and Political Prob- 
lems.—To even the casual observer, it is clear that we are living in a 
period of anxiety, with grave domestic and international problems of 
many kinds. To clarify the role of the schools in these times is of 
utmost importance. Their importance has vastly increased since patr 
a generation ago. What shall be their role for the next few decades ? 
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The schools need help in attempting to identify what to teach. They 
need help in becoming more effective as schools of citizenship, and in 
contributing more effectively to the development in children and youth 
of high personal standards. The objectives of the schools have been 
well formulated and are well expressed in many documents, but the 
job of how to attain these objectives in a world of ever increasing 
complexity is a constant challenge. A very important aspect of public 
relations relates to this formidable task. 

It has become a popular pastime to charge as a failure of the schools 
every defection from traditional standards of public and private mo- 
rality. The way we use English and what we read, the way we vote 
or don’t vote, our opinions on domestic and world problems, the 
manner in which we raise our children, and so on ad infinitum, are 
taken by critics, from any of numerous vantage points, as evidences 
of the deterioration of public education.? What the schools are trying 
to do, what they are doing, where they are failing, and how they can 
be improved are all grist for the public relations mill. The contribu- 
tions of both professional educators and laymen are needed for the 
making of wise decisions. This will not guarantee wisdom in the de- 
cisions, but the likelihood of such wisdom is better than if only one 
group makes them. There is a joint responsibility here that should 
not be overlooked. 


Changes in Education.—A mong the social changes of our era are 
those which have occurred in educational philosophy and methods. 
While these changes occur gradually, a comparison of philosophy and 
practice of a generation ago and today is startling to many persons. 
It is only natural for most persons to esteem the pattern of their own 
schooling, and to be a bit suspicious of change. The proliferation of 
educational terminology which has occurred since their childhood does 
not help; in fact the “jargon” of the educator has made him the butt 
of many a sharp-edged anecdote. (Some concepts are hard to express 
in “everyday English,” but this is not generally true.) 

Professional educators are seldom aware of the changes because 
they are familiar with them and have grown with them. Nor are they 
conscious that their vocabulary is not always readily comprehended 
by laymen with whom they discuss educational matters. If they put 
themselves in the layman’s place, they will see more clearly the need 
for interpreting current philosophy and methods in plain language. 


*Wm. Clark Trow, “The Public School a Sca t?" in the University of 
Michigan's School of Education Bulletin, XXIII 17 1951), 17-22. This 
is a fair and convincing rejoinder to a speech Henry J. Fuller, sharply attacking 
the schools, "The Emperor's New or Prius Dementat," Scientific Monthly, 
v А а 1951), 32-41. Professor Trow tears Professor Fuller's argument 
o 
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Extensions and improvements of school service of many kinds have 
occurred in the last few decades as a result of social and economic 
pressures and also as an outgrowth of changes in philosophy. "Things 
are done today that were not even dreamed of twenty years ago. 
Anyone who predicted in 1920 that by this time some seven million 
children would be transported daily to and from school would have 
been considered almost pathologically optimistie. Who would have 
forecast seriously that twenty to thirty acres would be regarded as a 
minimum for a high school site; or that standards of preparation for 
elementary school teachers would be just as high as those for second- 
ary school teachers ; or that class size preferably would not be greater 
than twenty-five pupils at any level; or that nearly a million young 
people would be enrolled in junior colleges—most of them in tax- 
supported community institutions? In the absence of adequate in- 
formational service, people cannot keep abreast of these and many, 
many more changes. Again, those in the profession tend to take them 
in stride. 


School District Reorganization.—Special mention should be 
made here of school district reorganization as an important educa- 
tional change in many localities. At every step in a reorganization 
project, from its very inception, extra effort is needed to cultivate as 
complete an understanding as possible of all the problems and issues. 
Even with the most diligent and statesmanlike application of the prin- 
ciples of public relations, favorable action on reorganization may not 
be won, but it is more likely to be than without a comprehensive and 
well balanced informational program. In most communities such a 
project cannot be completed in a hurry—a year may well be regarded 
as a minimum period, and, in many areas, two or three or more years 
will be needed. | 

After reorganization is effected, there is more need for a continu- 
ing public relations program than in long-established administrative 
units, Almost invariably, some remnants of opposition remain, and 
there is often also a problem of integrating community thought and 
loyalty in the new school system. As will be pointed out later, a first- 
rate educational program is basic to good school-community relations. 
Along with better use of the school money, this is of special impor- 
tance in reorganized districts. However, granting that such accom- 
plishments are gained, it is not enough to assume that the people are 
aware of them. 


Competition for Public Funds.— Public education has suffered 
financially since the thirties, and it looks as though in the next decade 
or two it will suffer even more. The need for vastly stepped-up 
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school public relations programs is obvious, even if education is to 
hold its own, to say nothing about recovering its former relatively 
good financial position in full or in part. 

The percentage of total tax collections (federal, state, and local) 
and the percentage of national income devoted to education have both 
declined markedly, as shown in Chapter 18. If the United States were 
now devoting 4 per cent of the national income to public elementary 
and secondary education, as was the case for years, schools would 
have some $10 billion annually instead of half that amount. 

At the federal level, expenditures for national defense have sky- 
rocketed since 1941, and, so long as grave international tensions per- 
sist, little or no relief can be expected. Recently, the government has 
spent more than $3 billion a year for a wide variety of educational 
activities and programs, about four fifths of it being spent for the 
education of veterans. The case for general aid for public schools has 
not yet been deemed by Congress to be strong enough to warrant 
action. As the veterans' education program contracts, a billion dol- 
lars or so of federal aid could be transferred to public education with 
no effect on other federal activities. That this will occur is most un- 
likely unless a more convincing interpretation of the needs can be 
made than apparently has been made. But “politics” is so bound up 
with the whole question of federal aid that no matter how rational 
and convincing a case is made, assurance of aid cannot be entertained 
very optimistically. 

At the state level, two public services have cut deeply into state 
funds since the twenties : highway construction and welfare benefits, 
especially old age assistance. Educational appropriations have grown 
too, but in a lesser proportion. 

In a period of high federal taxes and increasing demands on state 
funds, and a high cost of living, greatly expanded efforts to interpret 
the program and needs of the schools must be made to protect Ameri- 
can public education from further neglect, and to restore it to its 
rightful pre-eminence in the field of public service. 


3. BitATERAL Nature or Puste RELATIONS 


There is little doubt that the current conception of school public 
relations sets a high standard for public relations in all fields, indus- 
trial, commercial, institutional, and governmental. Without question, 
the criteria and methods universally used for school public relations 
set the pace for all public relations activity. 


The Reason for Pre-eminence of School Public Relations.—The 
outstanding characteristic of school public relations which lifts it 
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above the level of most other efforts in the entire field is the emphasis 
on mutual understanding by schools and the communities they serve, 
on the importance of cooperative approach to identification of objec- 
tives and solution of problems. This interaction of school and com- 
munity is sometimes referred to as a “two-way street," a term which 
aptly points up the bidirectional nature of communication between the 
schools and their public. This is the most important single charac- 
teristic of public relations in education. 

In the public relations of no other field of human endeavor is this 
quality given so much weight. Indirectly, of course, manufacturers 
and retailers do get some idea of consumer opinion of their products 
from sales data. Yet many inferior products are widely sold, even 
though overpriced, through the force of advertising. A few large 
companies seem to make efforts to sound out consumer opinion of 
their goods through questionnaires, but this practice is limited and 
it is impossible to determine what, if any, effect results. Few public 
service institutions, such as hospitals, libraries, and universities, and 
few public enterprises such as those carried on by municipalities (sani- 
tation, recreation, and so on), formally attempt to solicit evaluation 
of their work, or to develop cooperative procedures for formulating 
or modifying it. 


Essentially a Local Problem.—The public schools are, it must be 
admitted, in a better position than many other public and private enter- 
prises to conduct the “two-way” kind of public relations program. At 
the operational level, schools are essentially community institutions. 
It is relatively a simpler matter for them to make contact with their 
clientele, the citizens and pupils, than it is for an institution or com- 
pany having a far-flung body of constituents or customers. 

'The population of large school districts is not very homogeneous, 
but there is a rather high degree of homogeneity in our great number 
of small districts, where interests are more or less concentrated, for 
example, one local industry such as agriculture or mining. The inter- 
est of parents, who constitute a fairly large portion of the public, also 
contributes to the homogeneity of a school's service area. 

Schools and the communities they serve are really interested in the 
same thing : to provide the best possible educational environment and 
experiences for growing boys and girls. This is a very large order 
indeed. The whole-hearted cooperation of laymen and educators is 
required if unity of purpose and mutual understanding are gradually 
to be achieved. The advantage that schools possess in having direct 
touch with the population served and a high degree of common inter- 
est has not been fully appreciated or capitalized upon. 
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4. THE CURRENT FROM SCHOOL то CoMMUNITY 


In the stream of facts and ideas which should flow from school to 
community there are two elements: (1) what the people want to 
know or learn about their schools, and (2) what they ought to know 
whether they want to or not. These two elements comprise, it should 
be recalled, only one of the two currents of school-community rela- 
tions. The other current, from community to school, is discussed in 
the next section. Of the two, the first is far more adequately man- 
aged now than the second. 


Dangers of an Informational Vacuum.— The moss-grown adage 
‚ that “what people are not up on, they're likely to be down on" is prob- 
ably more applicable to schools than to anything else. Tt is said that 
nature abhors a vacuum: assuredly, if sufficient information about the 
schools is not provided, the void is bound to be filled sooner or later 
by misinformation and rumor. Parents of school children—at least a 
considerable proportion of them—and many other citizens like to 
know what is going on in the schools and expect to know. Their in- 
terests have a great range of both kind and degree, and often are 
submerged to other, more immediate, personal concerns. But let 
something untoward happen in the schools or to the schools, or even 
seem to, and community interest zooms. If school authorities have 
neglected to keep sufficient information flowing to the public, the 
damage that results as the void is filled by rumor, hearsay, suspicion, 
and downright misrepresentation can easily result in a setback from 
which it will take years to recover. The evil effects of ground so 
lost may persist for a generation, ; 

The savage attacks by individuals and a few organizations which 
have been made on the schools in the last few years found more 
fertile ground than would have been the case if a more nearly adequate 
interpretation of the schools had been made. It matters not that these 
attacks have been largely false. The ominous fact is that many thou- 
sands of people, including friends of the schools, have been convinced 
that there is something wrong with American education. Douglass 
Suggests that most of the unfair, dishonest, and destructive criticism 
could be rendered relatively harmless if the schools engaged more 
widely in practices (1) to keep the public informed about the pro- 
cedures and the achievements of the schools and their pupils in such 
areas as attainment of the fundamentals, acquisition of faith in and 
understanding of the American way of life, preparation for earning a 
living, and development of sound character and personality, and (2) 
to extend personal acquaintanceships, friendship, and genuine coopera- 
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tion between school personnel and individuals and organizations in 
the community.* 


What Do People Want to Know About the Schools?—It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain what the people want to know about their schools, 
but with the development of polling techniques this difficulty is be- 
coming less serious. Generally, opinion polls tend to discover the 
extent of satisfaction and dissatisfaction of a community with various 
phases of school service. Farley’s classic study, What To Tell the 
People About the Public Schools, still stands as one of the major 
efforts to discover what people want to know. His study demon- 
strated, however, that the kind of information supplied by the schools 
did not have a high correlation with the people's interests, at least so 
far as newspaper coverage was concerned. This has been consistently 
corroborated by other investigations. Table 23 shows the rank order 
of interest and the rank order of newspaper coverage in column inches, 
as reported in Farley's book. 


TABLE 23 


Comparative RANK ORDER ОР INTEREST IN ScHooL NEWS AND OF NEWSPAPER 
COVERAGE REPORTED BY FARLEY * 


1 Rank Order pe Order 
Topic of Newspaper 
of Interest Coverage 


Pupil Progress and Achievement .............. 
Methods of Instruction ....... seem m 
Health of Pupils И 
Courses of Study реи 
Value of Education 91:100 77 92 092 
Pupil Discipline and Behavior ............ 
Teachers and School Officers .................. 
Attendance i.a esera ns КОЛ TUNE 
School Buildings and Building Program ....... 
Business Management and Finance ............ 
Board of Education and Administration ........ 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Extracurricular Activities .............. 


ФО 00 ме ль C2 м 


^ Source: à ‚ What To Tell the People About the Public Schools (New 
York: Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929), pp. 16, $0. 
Undoubtedly, the rank order of interest and the order of ad 
change from time to time. Nowadays, financial and school plant E 
lems probably rank much higher in both categories, judging from 
Doug i the 
ы "Implications for the Education of Teachers from 
Corr Asad ‚с Шарк“ rocher Education Quarterly, IX (Winter, 1952), 
jiu the Public Schools (New 


* Belmont M. Farley, What To Tell the People About the Ри 
York : Davee of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929). 
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the innumerable school system releases, periodical articles, surveys, 
and speeches on these topics. Interest also varies among commu- 
nities, as local problems rise and fall in importance, or as tradition 
may influence attitudes. But the generalization that information dis- 
seminated about the schools is not intimately geared to interest is also 
probably true. There is no doubt that topics such as competitive 
athletics and any sort of conflict in the school system receive an undue 
share of attention. 

It is a safe assumption that the man in the street ordinarily does 
not think much about school, as long as “school is keeping." That 
there is a deep-seated faith in education is true, even though it is 
vague and ill-defined. Most persons would be unprepared to state 
what they want to know about the schools unless prodded or given 
suggestions. As Hand so well says, “We ask about, hear, look for, 
and see what we would most like to hear or see. We tend to discount, 
ignore, or block out whatever we dislike hearing or seeing." * He 
avers that "the only sure method of avoiding this bias is to make a 
systematic survey, using an instrument devised and administered by 
disinterested experts." 

Certainly the wider community use of questionnaire check lists, 
lay advisory committees, and open forum meetings should yield valu- 
able clues on what the educational interests of the people are. Indica- 
tions can also be gleaned from questions directed to school personnel 
by parents and others, from complaints, and, to some extent, from 
responses to polls of opinion on the schools, although the last source 
is more useful in relation to what the people ought to know, not so 
much what they want to know. 


What the People Ought to Know.—Much progress has been 
made in the last few years in conveying to citizens information on 
fundamental educational subjects. However, the people are still not 
given enough information about what they ought to know, with the 
exception of data on finance and plant. The reasons for this are per- 
haps the educators’ inability to put the facts in simple terms, the lack 
of concrete facts, and the difficulty of “glamorizing” or attaching emo- 
tional coloring to important educational problems. There is also some 
lack of clarity in the thinking of school personnel themselves on edu- 
cational philosophy and objectives. 

Answers to such questions as the following are basic to the im- 
provement of public education in every community and state : 

What are the schools for? What are the objectives of public edu- 
cation, generally and in the community ? 


5 Harold C. Hand, What People Think About Their Schools (Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1948), p. 30. 
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Are the schools attaining these objectives and to what extent? 

Where are the schools failing and what is the evidence? 

What do the schools need in order to do a better job—more or 
better teachers, curriculum revision, changed methods of instruction, 
more or better facilities, more money, improved parental cooperation ? 

Obviously, educators are obliged by virtue of their special interest 
and professional preparation to take the lead in attempting to find 
answers to these difficult questions. This does not mean that they 
will supply all the answers ready made, but their help in breaking 
down the broad questions suggested above and in suggesting ways 
to get answers is invaluable. 


5. THE CURRENT FROM COMMUNITY TO SCHOOL 


One of the dominant concepts of school public relations calls for 
putting life and meaning into the cliché, “The schools belong to the 
people.” To do this, educators at all levels of government are obli- 
gated to discover as well as they can what the people want of the 
schools. This process complements the first of the two currents of 
communication discussed above, by which the schools tell their story. 
Here the schools are on the receiving end, as the community ex- 
presses itself on education. 


Blocks to Community Expression.—Very frequently, school au- 
thorities and personnel attempt to carry on their work with inadequate 
guidance from communities they attempt to serve. Even under the 
best circumstances and with the best good will in the world, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain except in a vague and general way just what the 
people of a school district (or of a state) want their school system to 
do. The machinery of communication is a complex thing of many 
parts and delicate adjustment. Р 

Besides this, conflicts of interest exist in most if not all places, a 
fact which makes it hard to harmonize or reconcile or select educa- 
tional interests for the promotion of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. The lack of definition or clarity in community expectations 
probably is more than equal to any alleged lack of clarity and convic- 
tion on the part of educators. 


Other obstacles also are present. Sometimes there is a lack of com- 


plete frankness and sincerity on the part of school boards and Ar 
ministrators in their ostensible efforts to seek out community thought. 
At times, school personnel apparently fear that if the yn 9 
communication are opened, a flood of criticism will engulf them. 

sort of unconscious cynicism tinges the thinking of some educators on 
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popular standards of school services—local standards may be and 
probably often are too low or too shallow and lack the vision of what 
first-rate schools can do for personal and social living. “So,” the 
school people think, "what's the use? Let's go ahead with what we 
believe is right and good ; let's not get in a turmoil trying to discover 
and apply the public's notion about schooling." 

While these obstacles and attitudes are understandable, they do 
not, by any means, excuse educational officers and staff from making 
diligent attempts to foster rapport between community and school. 
As stressed often in this book, wide participation in solving problems 
of education is almost certain to result in better answers than is the 
application of only a few minds, no matter how expert those minds 
may be. Furthermore, much to the amazement of some administra- 
tors and boards, "the people's" ideas are often well in advance of 
local practice. The little diagram below represents the relative posi- 
tion of educational practice and thought in not a few school systems, 
compared with needs and interests of the community and popular 
opinion. 


A. The school program 
B Community needs and interests 
reas miss i ncaa A at aid 


C Community thought on what the school program should be 
_———————<5©100/ program should be 


What the Schools Should Try to Learn from the People.— 
School board policies and procedures in written form are the frame- 
work within which school systems operate, with state laws and regu- 
lations forming a part of these policies. Policies and procedures 
should be responsive to community needs and desires and geared to 
them. Many boards, working with administrative officers and school 
personnel, have developed policy codes. It should be remembered, 
however, that such codes should be subject to periodic revision, and 
hence may be regarded as admirable points of departure for the im- 
provement of educational services. In reviewing and revising policies 
and procedures, boards and school personnel should explore as fully 
as possible how community needs and interests can best be served. 

Not all aspects of a school system's operations need to be opened 
up for community study. АП policies and procedures, moreover, can- 
not be brought into complete harmony with expressed needs and 
interests for a variety of reasons related to finance, plant, staff, and 
so on. Yet even here, the adoption of goals to work for over a 
period of years is in order. Such questions as the following are of 
special relevance in trying to get a commrunity's slant on its educa- 
tional services : 
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For what population groups should public education be available? 
For example, should kindergarten and nursery school be provided? 
Should there be a community college? Should adult education be 
included? 

What should be taught and how much of it? What do we want 
our boys and girls to study? If choices must be made, at least tem- 
porarily, which should be given preference? This is an area of study 
that presents many conflicts of interest, further complicated by the 
influence of tradition. Wise and tactful assistance by school per- 
sonnel and other responsible citizens is probably required here more 
than in any other problem area. Decisions cannot be arrived at 
quickly in an offhand way. А good deal of patience is needed. 

In addition to the "regular" school program, how else can the 
schools serve the community? What needs and interests not being 
met currently, or not being met well enough, can the schools be asked 
to fulfill? 

What can the schools do better than they are now doing? Expres- 
sions on this question are likely to reflect some sharp dissatisfaction, 
and to omit completely a consideration of how the schools can do a 
better job. The professional and technical phases are primarily the 
responsibility of the school staff. It should help immensely, how- 
ever, to have a fairly well defined idea of where citizens believe the 
schools are falling down on the job. 

Some school systems have undertaken to sound out community 
thought on other and more specific topics, such as adequacy of school 
facilities, teachers’ salaries, and school activities. - Techniques for sys- 
tematic surveys of public opinion, as Hand points ош, are now avail- 
able, and take much of the guesswork and bias out of decision-making. 
Professional opinion-polling firms have been employed in some cities 
to make scientific studies of attitudes toward the schools. One of the 
best of this kind of reports, What San Diegans Think of the Public 
Schools, was released in 1951 by the San Diego Board of Education. 
Lay advisory committees, discussed in the next chapter, afford another 
valuable means of obtaining a fairly good sample of community edu- 
cational thought. 

In any case, efforts to ascertain public opinion must be backed up 
by complete integrity. They should never be employed merely as a 
device to give the appearance of an interest in making schools better 
or to head off criticism. If public opinion is sought, the only honest 
thing to do is to use it to the fullest extent possible for educational 

в Harold C. Hand, of. cit., pp. 25-31. Detailed procedures are given in this 


book i i parent ion, il opinion, and teacher opinion. See also 
Paul rv Ce rer gt tem lic he vh School Issues," American School 


ae | їс 
Board Journal, CXVI (April, 1948), 29-31, 86. 
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improvement. Very good reasons are needed to explain indifference 
to the public's wishes. 


6. PRINCIPLES ОЕ ScHoot Ривїлс RELATIONS 


From all the foregoing discussion certain principles can be derived 
which should govern school public relations. These principles may not 
be unique to public school work, but they are particularly appropriate to 
the function and role of the school in American life. Many statements 
of public relations principles are available in the literature of school 
administration, some considerably more elaborate than the statement 
which follows. It is the authors' judgment that the points included 
here cover the subject well, and also that no one principle can be ig- 
nored without causing serious damage to school-community relations. 


1. The Best Foundation for School Public Relations Is a Sound 
Educational Program. The most elaborate methods and parapher- 
nalia for public relations cannot cover up basic defects in the school 
system indefinitely. Really professional administrators, of course, do 
not try to do this anyway. 


2, Public Relations Should Be Honest and Factual. While “a 
positive approach” is well advised, as eloquently argued in the Twenty- 
Eighth Yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators this does not mean the suppression of bad news. Every 
weakness discovered is but a challenge for improvement. Further- 
more, an uninterrupted success story renders more difficult the recog- 
nition by the public and by governing boards of needs which must 
inevitably arise in every school system. A good educational program 
should, of course, be well publicized. A community may possess ex- 
cellent schools and hardly be aware of the fact. 


3. The Public Relations Program Should Be С omprehensive. It 
should be comprehensive in both phases of school-community com- 
munication: from the schools to the people and from the people to 
the schools. Every part of the educational program should be in- 
clüded, and every element of the community served by the schools and 
of the staff of the schools should be involved. 


4. The Public Relations Program Should Be Well Balanced. 
This requirement applies in the same sense as expressed in the preced- 
ing item. Undue emphasis should not be given to any part of the 


7 American Association of School Administrators, Public Relations for America’s 
Schools, pp. 23-25. Chapter 1 in the yearbook, “Principles of School Public Rela- 
tions,” contains one of the best discussions available on the subject. ‹ 


—— 
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educational services. Likewise, courting the favor of certain elements 
of the community and slighting others should be avoided, in both the 
aspects of public relations discussed in Sections 4 and 5 of this 
chapter. 


5. Public Relations Should Be Continuous. Preferably, it should 
be adapted to both immediate and long-range goals, achievements, 
and needs. The more nearly continuous a program of interpretation 
is, the less need there will be for high pressure campaigns on occasions 
of vital importance to the schools’ well-being. This principle does 
not rule out the occasional stepping up of interpretative efforts for 
urgent matters, but if it is observed the number of “crucial moments" 
will be much reduced. 


6. All Public Relations Activities Should Be Presented in Terms 
That Are Readily Understood by Most Persons. Simplicity, clarity, 
and straightforwardness are qualities of inestimable value. In ver- 
bal forms of communication “gobbledygook” should be studiously 
avoided. Statistical data, graphs, charts, pictures should be simple 
and to the point. 


7. School Public Relations Should Be Conducted Throughout 
on a High Plane Appropriate to the Important Place Which Schools 
Hold in American Life. The cheap and the shoddy should be 
eschewed. Dignity and seemliness, however, do not mean stuffiness. 


8. Every Public Relations Program Should Be Examined Periodi- 
cally To Determine How Effective It Is. This is a matter of superior 
administrative practice and is discussed in Chapter 26. 


Topics for Study and Discussion and Selected References are listed at 
the end of Chapter 26. 
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Chapter 26 


CRITERIA OF SOUND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


In this chapter we are concerned with the characteristics of superior 
administration of public relations. Subscription to the principles of 
sound public relations by itself is not enough to warrant a conclusion 
that a school system has a good program of school-community inter- 
pretation. It is hard to see how any school board or administrator 
could object to the principles submitted in the preceding chapter. But 
lip service is not enough. The real test is the manner and degree to 
which principles are put into effect. 

The discussion here is focused on the administrative aspects of 
school public relations. No attempt is made to go into all the methods, 
procedures, and media by which good school-community relations may 
be fostered, or the parts played by all the individuals and groups who 
may be associated with a public relations program. These are topics 
beyond the scope of this treatment, except as they may be touched 
upon for illustrative purposes. Selected references listed at the end 
of the chapter and cited in the footnotes should be consulted for fur- 
ther help on the many phases of public relations practice. The seven 
areas taken up here comprise, in the authors' opinion, the core of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. While these ideas have been expressed 
primarily with the superintendent in mind, many of them apply 
equally to principals. 


1. LEADERSHIP OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


As in every other phase of school administration, the leadership of 
the superintendent in public relations is of crucial importance. The 
quality and effectiveness of the public relations program are, to a 
large extent, directly proportional to his interest and his fitness to 
play a leading role. The superintendent cannot exercise leadership 
unless he possesses strong convictions on the importance of promoting 
school-community relations and strives to improve his understanding 
and ability in this field. A public relations program does not appear 
by spontaneous generation, although some administrators seem to 
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hold this theory. Intelligent effort and coordination are required, 
and on the superintendent more than any other person falls the re- 
sponsibility of initiating, guiding, and evaluating them. 


School Board Policy a First Step.— Basic to a public relations 
program is recognition by the board of education of the values of 
interacting school and community interpretation. This should be re- 
flected in a statement in the written policy code. Few school systems 
include such a policy statement now, but gradual improvement is being 
made. Public relations is one of the areas of school administration 
which are not covered by school laws or state education department 
regulations; an extralegal but not an illegal aspect of contemporary 
educational administration. 

One of the chief values of a formulation of board policy is the 
creation of an awareness on the part of board members of the sig- 
nificance of wholesome school-community relations. The process of 
formulation is probably as valuable as the policy statement itself. 
While the policy should grow out of cooperative efforts of school staff, 
administrators, and board (with other groups in the community con- 
sulted), it is the superintendent’s duty to initiate the project with the 
board. 

A second value of board policy is that it provides the groundwork 
for financing, organizing, and administering the public relations pro- 
gram. These things are done in a great many school systems even in 
the absence of written policy, but, in such cases, the administrator 
assumes responsibility which he should not be expected to carry by 
himself and may occasionally be forced into an embarrassing defen- 
sive position. A board policy gives a green light to the administration 
to set up and carry out a systematic program. 

It is appropriate to mention here that school board policies on a 
wide range of subjects besides public relations per se have an impor- 
tant bearing on school-community relations. Policies on educational 
services, qualifications of teachers and other employees, school fees, 
school activities, community use of school facilities, and so on, may 
operate favorably or adversely. These matters are ably discussed in 
the 1950 Yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Public Relations for America’s Schools, particularly in Chap- 
ter 5, “The School Board and the Public,” and Chapter 10, “School 


Finance in Public Relations.” 

Self-Improvement of the Administrator.—In order to prepare or 
improve himself for playing a moving role in public school relations, 
the superintendent (or principal) can profitably engage in a number 
of specific activities. 
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1. He can lay out a course of reading covering all aspects of public 
relations work. In this study he should include the principles which 
should govern public relations, the media for school public relations, 
and methods for carrying on a program, adapting them to his own 
situation. An administrator would do well to make this a project for 
a year or two, engaging in a systematic analysis of the subject. 

2. The administrator should keep in touch with public relations 
practice by actually reading, not just casually leafing through, the 
numerous reports of local experience in leading administration jour- 
nals, and by procuring and studying local reports noted in their 
columns. It is worth while to take a little trouble to send for items 
such as this, and most of them are free for the asking. 

3. The superintendent or principal can improve himself as an 
agent for public relations by reflecting in his behavior the acceptance 
of principles which guide productive human relationships, and by 
making an earnest effort to become an interesting and convincing 
public speaker. The personal qualities of the administrator men- 
tioned in Chapter 6 are of peculiar importance for success in public 
relations, and should be reviewed in the present connection. For 
many persons, the administrator is, to some extent, a symbol for the 
whole school system. The kind of person he is and the way he con- 
ducts himself in both his personal and professional life inevitably in- 
fluence individual and group reactions to the schools. This factor is 
probably underestimated by many administrators, just as teachers 
often underestimate the influence they have on their pupils. Most 
school administrators are called upon for innumerable talks before 
community groups. Often a poor impression is made because the 
speaker is neither interesting to listen to nor able to convey his con- 
victions, or has no convictions to convey. 


Specific Responsibilities.—In carrying out his function of gen- 
eral leadership in the public relations area, the administrator has 
certain definite tasks which he himself ought to discharge. In large 
school systems some of these may be delegated to associates, but the 
competent superintendent cannot evade the necessity of keeping very 
closely in touch with them. The following list includes, in addition to 
those which have already been mentioned, items which appear to be 
of most importance. 


1. Work with the board of education to develop board awareness 
of the importance of public relations, the meaning of school- 
community interpretation, and the formulation of policy. 

2. Recommend for board action provisions for money and staff 
time for public relations. 
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3. Work out with board members what they can do as a group and 
as individuals to further good school-community relations. 

4. Endeavor to develop, with the assistance of principals and 
others, an appreciation by every worker in the school system 
of the importance of public relations and his part in it, and set 
an example. 

5. Take the lead in organizing, with associates, a systematic pro- 
gram for public relations. It need not be complete at its incep- 
tion, but may be attained over a period of two to five years. 

6. With the counsel of the administrative staff, allocate responsi- 
bilities for public relations work. 

7. Initiate, help plan, and keep in touch with studies of the com- 
munity and the schools, with a view to improving educational 
service. 

8. Stimulate the formation of community advisory committees, 
for some purposes on a continuing basis, for others on a tem- 
porary basis. 

9. Cooperate with school-related organizations, such as the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and with other community organizations 
which have an interest in education. 

10. Take advantage of opportunities presented and seek other op- 
portunities, within reasonable limits of time and energy, to dis- 
cuss school objectives, achievements, and needs with community 
groups and with citizens in positions of leadership and in- 
fluence. 

11. With the help of associates, devise and apply measures for tak- 
ing stock of the public relations program to evaluate its effec- 
tiveness and to provide clues for improvement. 


2. PROVISIONS FOR ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


To avoid helter-skelter public relations activities, definite provi- 
sions should be made for organizing and administering the program. 
It is assumed that school board adoption of general policy on public 
relations opens the way for setting up the program and for the inclu- 
Sion of an appropriation in the budget. "The amount budgeted is (or 
should be) dependent, of course, on the scope of the program. The 
appropriation and the program must be in harmony at the end, just as 
other appropriations and services must be. Good planning and rea- 
sonable, defensible requests increase the chances of getting an adequate 
financial allocation. It should be borne in mind, however, that much 
good work can be done with little financial outlay—in fact, some of 
the best public relations work costs nothing. It is often the way in 
Which accepted things are done that helps or hinders school-com- 


munity relations. 
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Clear-cut administration and organization give direction to and 
facilitate the public relations program. There is no model that all 
school districts can follow, but there are a few ways that are more 
favored than others. Every school system has to make its own adap- 
tations; the main point is that systematic provision be made. Ar- 
rangements need not be elaborate but they should be clear, and the 
responsibilities of all participants should be understood. The pro- 
gram which is developed should be reduced to writing. 


The Small Town Problem.—Administrators and teachers in small 
towns and rural communities tend to think that they do not need to 
be concerned about school-community relations. Everyone knows 
about the schools, everybody knows everybody else—why worry 
about public relations? Although it is natural to feel that way, 
nothing could be further from the truth than the idea that schools in 
small communities can with impunity ignore public relations. Cur- 
riculum problems and personnel problems, to mention but two areas, 
are probably more acute in small communities than in cities. What 
the people really know about their schools is very likely about as 
sketchy and piecemeal as in larger places. The problem of utilizing 
community resources to enrich the educational program is challenging 
anywhere, but it is particularly so in small communities, as any school- 
man who has had small-town experience can testify. 

In rural communities and in towns and small cities up to twenty 
thousand population or thereabouts, the superintendent is the director 
of public relations. In even larger cities he may prefer to keep this 
responsibility. A large share of public relations planning will be 
done by him, and he will have a large part in the activities carried on 
and the preparation of materials, especially printed ones. Even in the 
small school system, however, one person cannot and should not run 
a one-man show. 

What appears to be the most promising arrangement for small 
school systems is the creation of a public relations committee of 
school personnel with the superintendent as chairman. The com- 
mittee should include representatives of the administrative, teaching, 
and nonteaching personnel of all the schools in the district. This com- 
mittee should be responsible for the functions which, in a large school 
system, fall within the purview of the public relations office. It should 
assist the superintendent in analyzing needs, planning and carrying 
out activities, and enlisting specialized assistance when needed. In 
very small systems employing up to, say, a dozen or fifteen persons, 
the entire staff may serve as the committee. A group larger than that 
is unwieldy. 
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It should be noted that, in small school systems, more firsthand 
responsibility has to be assumed, as a rule, by the staff for the pro- 
duction and use of interpretative instruments. Specialists in various 
phases of the program of interpretation are often entirely unavailable, 
in contrast to the situation in large cities. "Therefore, it is important 
that time be made available for such activity by school personnel, in 
the same way that provision is made for curriculum or other com- 
mittee work as suggested in Chapter 7. 


Organization and Administration in Large School Systems.— 
Direct management of public relations in large school systems is 
preferably delegated to an assistant superintendent as part of his duties 
(or to a full-time director, with the superintendent keeping in close 
touch). This official works mostly with central office staff and school 
principals in a planning and coordinating capacity. The principals, 
in turn, are held responsible for leadership in their schools and attend- 
ance areas. Each school should have a representative committee on 
public relations similar to the committee proposed for small school 
systems. 

Two kinds of coordinating committees seem advisable for large 
cities. One should be composed of central office personnel concerned 
with system-wide problems and procedures. The other should be 
made up of representatives of schools (probably principals in most 
cases) to study problems of interpretation of school units and how 
they can be solved. "Through joint meetings of these committees or 
committee representatives, coordination of school system and local 
school activities can be achieved. * 

How much centralization of public relations there should be is a 
moot point. Should individual school activities and procedures be 
subject to review and approval by the central office? Should talks by 
school personnel on educational problems before community groups 
be cleared? The authors are aware that in large city systems it is 
possible that some school employees may make irresponsible state- 
ments, or may lack sufficient information on some topics of high 
current interest. However, if a good job is done in staff selection 
and appointment, in development of public relations attitudes, and in 
coordinating interpretative efforts, clearing everything through the 
central office should not be necessary. The requirement of getting 
approval for individual and local school activities is repugnant to pro- 
fessionally minded persons: it savors too much of censorship, and 
should be reduced to a minimum or not done at all. 


! Some suggestions for public relations assignments in small, medium, and 1 7» 
school systems are given in American Association of School Administrators, e 
Relations for America’s Schools, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook (Washington, D. 

The Association, 1950), pp. 143-50. 
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Тһе use of public relations specialists is rare in public school ad- 
ministration. The best directors of school-community interpretation 
are those with an educational background, drawn from the ranks of 
the profession of education. The need for specialists in certain tech- 
nical fields, such as radio and television, graphic arts, and journalism, 
is clear, of course. If specialists in these fields can be found who also 
have good backgrounds of educational experience, so much the better. 
In any case, they should always work in close collaboration with edu- 
cational personnel. 


The Public Relations Calendar.—In order to avoid a hit-and- 
miss pattern of public relations activities, a detailed calendar of oppor- 
tunities for interpretation is a necessity. The calendar is a sort of 
master plan for the whole year. If one is not developed, some occa- 
sions will be missed, and inadequate preparation will be made for 
others. A day-to-day or week-to-week modus operandi is not a good 
plan to follow. 

A calendar should be developed for the central office on topics of 
community-wide interest and importance. In addition, each school 
should construct a calendar for the entire year, so far as it is possible 
to do so. In each case, naturally, modifications will almost certainly 
have to be made, but the more carefully that advance planning is 
done, the fewer changes will be required. A good calendar is the 
outcome of several years' systematic work. The first year or two may 
be regarded as a trial run.? 


3. Liaison or EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AND COMMUNITY 


We hear often about “school life" and “real life," with the implica- 
tion that the two are quite separate and distinct, that "never the 
twain shall meet." This view is diametrically opposed to the modern 
concept of education. One of the major emphases today is bringing 
school and community life into intimate relationship, making school 
life more realistic in terms of life needs of children, youth, and adults. 


The Ivory Tower a Thing of the Past.— The segregation of the 
school from the stream of life about it is no longer tenable as a basis 
for educational planning. The traditional concept of what schools, 
and also higher educational institutions, can and should legitimately 
do can no longer be held by the contemporary administrator. The 

са : i : : . 
Vd ain md of i certe See ed in a number of publie relations, books 
Activities (Santa Ana, Calif.: The Author, 1949), State Department of Public 


Instruction, Suggested Public Relations Program. Bulletin No. 2-47 (Dover, Del.: 
The Department, 1947). 
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ivory tower of the pedant does not fit in with the vision of modern 
education. The dedication of a large portion of a child's time to 
formal classroom work with little or no regard for its relation to indi- 
vidual and social life is absolutely indefensible. 

Encouraging progress has been made in many school systems 
toward rapprochement of school and community life, but for the 
nation as a whole only the surface has been scratched. Besides put- 
ting vitality and meaning into school work and making it serve chil- 
dren and youth better, the multiplication of contacts of pupils and 
community activities enhances mutual understanding and appreciation 
of the school system and the public. Four ways by which schools 
and communities can work together are noted briefly in the next 
few paragraphs as illustrative. Cooperative planning and study of 
educational services are taken up in Section 5. 


Learning Experiences in the Community.—Numerous oppor- 
tunities for enriching classroom instruction exist in most, if not all, 
communities, and can be fully utilized if only administrators and 
teachers are imaginative and resourceful enough to do so. Many 
schools do a much better job for the primary grades than at any other 
level. Field trips and excursions drop off markedly after the first 
three years, for reasons not clear to the authors. It is beyond the 
scope of this chapter to submit an exhaustive list of ways by which 
schools can relate local activities and enterprises to instruction. Ex- 
cellent sources of concrete suggestions are available in the following 
works : 

For elementary schools: Teaching їп Elementary School, by Marie A. Mehl, 


Hubert Н. Mills, and Harl К. Douglass. (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 


1950, chap. xvii.) 
For secondary schools: Teaching in High School, by Harl R. Douglass and 


Hubert H. Mills, (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1948, chap. xviii.) 
For both levels: School and Community Programs. Compiled by Edward G. 


Olsen. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, passim.) 
William A. Yeager, School-Community Relations. (New York: The Dryden 


Press, Inc., 1951.) 


The report of the Des Moines, Iowa, public school system for 
1949-50 is a prime example of actual practice. The title of this docu- 
ment, edited by Prudence Nicholas, is School Is Everywhere, and it 
aptly keynotes the contents. Beautifully illustrated with numerous 
photographs, the report indicates extensive use of community re- 
sources. District-owned school buses used for pupil transportation 
make hundreds of trips each year. A few of the public and private 
local resources which pupils of various grades contact as part of their 
school experiences are included in the following list : 
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Public Private 
Art gallery Bakery 
Fire station Brick and tile works 
Municipal airport Dairy 
Municipal greenhouses Farm (general farming) 
Municipal observatory Newspaper plant 
Municipal waterworks Radio transmission station 
Parks Railroad station 
Police department Synagogue 
Post office Wholesale grocery 
Public library Woolen mills 


Weather station 


Two quotations from the report are indicative of the public rela- 
tions values that emerge from extensive use of community resources, 
in addition to the undisputed educational values of planned ex- 
cursions : 


No manager or owner of a business in Des Moines has any obligation to 
receive and educate groups of children by conducting them on tours through 
his establishment. But the fact that pupils and teachers are made welcome 
and are given the utmost consideration by these far-seeing businessmen is 
another proof that Des Moines is a good place to live. For our local children, 
school is everywhere and the faculty is “tops”! 


From the manager of a plant to whom the children had written a 
note of thanks, a teacher received a gracious letter which concluded : 


We assure you that it was a privilege to have had the opportunity of being 
with you and your class at the factory, and hope you will call again some day 
to go over the same ground with another of your classes. 


Lay Cooperation in the Classroom.—Far less effort has been 
made to bring citizens into the classroom, and little progress can be 
noticed. Some school systems do organize panels of professional and 
business men and women to help with occupational guidance, their 
contributions usually being limited to career days. This is a good 
beginning for lay cooperation but should be regarded as a minimum 
effort. In every community, it is safe to say, more contributions to 
classroom learning can be made by laymen in at least some fields of 
study if there is imaginative planning, not just the provision of occu- 
pational information.* 

. * One of the most extensive programs for obtaining the cooperation of laymen 
in guidance in a small city school system that has come to the authors’ attention is 
that of Brentwood, Missouri, a suburb of St. Louis. A panel of citizens representing 
most local services and enterprises is available for individual and group conferences 


which are arranged by the director of guidance. It is apparent that many of these 
citizens could make interesting contributions to the study of various subjects in 
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Educational Services for Out-of-School Youth and Adults.— 
The scope of public school services is rapidly expanding beyond the 
traditional twelve or thirteen years of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Most city school systems offer evening classes in high school 
subjects and vocational fields, and for avocational interests. Many 
small schools provide instruction in agricultural subjects and home- 
making, along with a few avocational courses. The use of school 
facilities for more hours of the day than the regular school time has 
become well established and certainly is economically sound, consider- 
ing the large investment of funds in school plants. If qualified in- 
structors can be found without exploiting local school personnel, there 
is no reason why a school system should not offer instruction in any 
field in which there is sufficient demand to form a class. 

Public junior colleges, operated either as part of the public school 
system or as separately administered institutions, are especially well 
situated to offer extension services to adults. A good program not 
only serves the interests of those enrolled but also promotes commu- 
nity good will toward the schools. The experience of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, where a class is formed for ten persons or more if a qualified 
instructor can be found, illustrates how well such a program can take 
hold. Carried on by Del Mar College, a public junior college, the 
program grew from an enrollment of two hundred fifty in 1946 to 
more than four thousand in 1952. 


Cooperation with Community Agencies.—Not all the needs and 
interests of children and youth can possibly be taken care of by the 
schools. But schools are being held increasingly responsible for co- 
ordinating the services of other agencies with their own for the wel- 
fare of children. This is a natural and legitimate obligation which 
public school systems must assume. Unfortunately, in most places 
arrangements for cooperation and coordination are not well de- 
veloped, too informal, or entirely lacking. Every school system should 
take the lead in making an inventory of public and private agencies 


addition to giving occupational information. The panel recently included persons 
from the following lines: 


Accounting Wm service е work 

ТЕН НЫ, i п 
деды А ien 4 Physical Education and Recreation 
Banking law С © Plumbing * 
Beauty Shop work см коне: wor! 
Church ithography з 
Саны ^. Manufacturing Retail Store management 
Dentistry Medicine (10 areas) 


Education (5 areas) Moving and Storage Salesmanship 
Engineering (3 areas) Music Social jet 
pee prevention Nursing oem phy 
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which are interested in child welfare. A council of social agencies has 
been created in many cities as a clearinghouse for all such agencies. 
Where one does not exist, school systems are in a good position to 
stimulate its formation.* 

. An outstanding example of cooperation and coordination is found 
in Denver. Over a period of several years an illustrated handbook 
for parents and teachers was developed in which more than a hundred 
public and private agencies are listed. Information is given on the 
kinds of services available, the cost, if any, and—most important— 
specifically how to contact the agencies. The booklet is divided into 
seven sections : 


Who helps children when they are sick? 

Who helps maladjusted children? 

Who helps handicapped children? 

Who helps families and children with welfare problems? 

Who helps boys and girls to find recreational and cultural oppor- 
tunities? 

Who helps boys and girls who want jobs? 

How can parents and teachers work together more closely? 


4. PARTICIPATION OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


The planning and carrying on of some public relations activities 
are participated in jointly by school personnel and lay members of the 
community. The participation of school personnel is discussed sep- 
arately merely for convenience and emphasis, as is community par- 
ticipation in the next section. It should be remembered, however, 
that there are many things that schools and communities do together 
and learn together; everything cannot be strictly categorized under 
the two heads, “from school to community," and “from community 
to school" Furthermore, although participation often involves the 
use of various media, personal involvement is focused on here. 


School Staff Participation. Everyone who works in schools is 
a public relations agent, whether he is aware of it or not. One of the 
chief responsibilities of the administrator, as pointed out above, is to 
impress this fact upon all workers in the school system: not only 
upon those who work directly in the instructional program, but also 


* For an excellent discussion on this subject with numerous examples of com- 
munity analysis and coordination, see Herold C. Hunt and J. Paul Leonard, Par- 
ticipation in Community Coordination and Planning. Forty-Fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 86-112. 

5 Denver Serves Its Children: A Handbook of School and Community Resources 
for the Use of Parents and Teachers (Denver: Denver Public Schools, 1948). 
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upon clerks and secretaries, custodians, bus drivers, food service per- 
sonnel, business office personnel, nurses and doctors, and so on. Too 
often, programs of school and community interpretation are thought 
of only in terms of the parts played by administrators and teachers. 
A great many contacts, and very frequently the first contacts, of the 
public with the schools are made with nonteaching personnel." 

The parts that employees can take are in some ways similar, in 
others different, Certainly all who come in contact with children can 
expect to be judged by their attitudes toward and treatment of chil- 
dren. The schools are judged also, at least in a general way, by the 
way their employees dress, by their use of English, by their personal 
conduct. The personal qualities of workers in the schools are rightly 
deemed to be of more importance than those of many other kinds of 
workers because of the close association with children. 

In other respects, school personnel are judged by the way they 
do their work. An ill-kept schoolhouse, for example, reflects gen- 
erally on the management, but it reflects specifically on the custodians. 
The business office staff may be the most genial persons in the world, 
but, if they can’t handle their work efficiently and accurately, those 
who have business dealings with the schools soon get fed up. The 
business staff itself is criticized and the whole school system’s stock 
falls too. 

The superintendent of a small school system has to work directly 
with the various individuals and groups who make up the staff. In 
a large system, he can probably work best through administrative 
associates, holding each officer responsible for developing a conscious- 
ness of public relations in the way his staff conducts itself and does its 
work. The cooperative development of written policies and pro- 
cedures for each major employee group is a sound approach toward 
minimizing conflicts and misunderstandings." 


Capitalizing on Staff Abilities and Interests.—Unhappily, many 
think of teachers as rather colorless and uninteresting, and it is 
perhaps true that too many docile and pedantic men and women have 
gone into teaching. Yet in a large proportion of school systems, 
there are teachers who have attained competence in other fields besides 
their professional specialty, and an increasing number—largely as a 
result of war service—have traveled widely and have had many 
unusual experiences. Teaching staffs collectively are like diamonds 
in one's backyard. Teaching staffs include musicians, artists, writers, 


в See American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., pp. 167-72. 

т For an example related to one important group, see Calvin Grieder, "When 
Business Office and Public Meet," Nation's Schools, XLII (November, 1948), 
31-32. 
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skilful sportsmen, craftsmen of many sorts, persons with very cred- 
itable scientific, commercial, agricultural, and other backgrounds. It 
is amazing what a little time and trouble can turn ир. Now teachers 
should not have to be judged by their avocational abilities or pro- 
fessional sidelines. But it is common knowledge that community 
esteem rises when it becomes known that one can do something well 
besides “teach school." The school system gains in prestige indirectly. 

It is taken for granted here that the abilities of school personnel 
will be made use of in school public relations programs, not just inci- 
dentally, but directly. The planning of the program, the manage- 
ment of or participation in activities, and the production of materials 
can all be done better with a high degree of staff cooperation than 
without it. The administrative climate of the school system must be 
such as to encourage and not stifle wide participation. There is also 
an implication here for high standards in the selection of school per- 
sonnel, and for fearless administrative protection of competent persons 
from unfair attacks by special interest pressure groups. 


Pupil Participation.—No better phrase indicating the importance 
of pupils in school-community relations has been conceived than the 
one used in the 1950 Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators: “First—the Child in a Good School" The full 
meaning of this phrase cannot even be sketched here, but no one will 
seriously take issue with the view that fundamental in public school 
relations are the satisfaction and happiness which children experience 
under school auspices. This does not mean that pupils are to be 
entertained and kept happy at all cost; that every childish experience 
must be superficially "successful" Part of growing up is learning 
how to meet reverses, how to put forth real effort, how to do one's best 
with what talents one has. 

Parents hear a great deal about school from their children. It is 
a favorite dinner table topic in millions of homes. If girls and boys 
seem to like school and feel they are getting something from it, they 
are the best possible agents of public relations. If they are not inter- 
ested in school or are unhappy about it, the schools will not stand 
high in the opinion of parents, nor should they. The old saw that 
*it doesn't matter much what a young'un studies, just so he doesn't 
like it" is not an appropriate guide today. The typical boredom of 
high school pupils, even discounting some of it as a phase of adoles- 
cence, is a symptom that many secondary schools are not good schools. 
Undoubtedly there are parents who feel a kind of uneasiness about 
the schools because the children themselves reflect only middling 
satisfaction with them. No public relations program can ever make 
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up for the deficiencies of the school. The good school—with all that 
it connotes—is the sine qua non. 

The role that pupils can play in public relations other than as con- 
sumers in the educational process is not clearly defined as yet. They 
can and do take part in many activities which have public relations 
values, such as school exhibits, cocurricular activities, field trips, 
and so on. There is no reason why they should not share in the 
planning, too, taking up responsibilities consonant with their matur- 
ity. A considerable amount of pupil-teacher planning is done, with- 
out question, as part of the educational process, with little or no 
awareness of public relations values. More pupil participation in the 
planning and carrying out of cocurricular activities, especially in sec- 
ondary schools, could well be instituted. The pupils would benefit 
from the learning experiences involved, and hence school-community 
relations would also be benefited—what promotes pupil interest, wel- 
fare, and progress reflects well upon the schools. 

The conduct of school children in and out of school is important 
in public relations. А school which tolerates rowdyism, shoddy 
standards of performance, and irresponsibility performs a disservice 
to its pupils, and cannot stand high in the esteem of responsible 
citizens. It is granted that a school cannot be held accountable for 
the conduct of children beyond its control. Yet how often do we see 
headlines in the papers such as this : *High School Students Arrested 
for . . .” Grossly unfair it is, and particularly so when the school 
is often not mentioned when children do something fine. The devel- 
opment of high standards of personal and group conduct at school, 
however, cannot hurt and it probably helps to improve out-of-school 
conduct. Halloween vandalism, for example, has been practically 
eradicated in numerous places by extra effort in the schools to combat 
it in cooperation with other community agencies. 


5. WIDESPREAD COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


As Essex and Spayde well put it, "The success or failure of any 
community relations program is dependent upon how many groups 
and individuals we involve. Participation of professional educators, 
social and civic groups, as well as the John Q. Publics who own, 
value, and support our public schools, is a requisite for success." * 
A broad base of public participation in educational affairs is the best 
guarantee that the schools will truly reflect community interests, will 
obtain support so that a good job can be done, and will be protected 


^ and Paul E. Spayde, "The School and Its Community: Getting 
the Public ino the Act," ‘School Executive, LXXI (October, 1951), 19-22. 
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Írom domination by limited special interest groups and from un- 
scrupulous attack by power-hungry demagogs and enemies of public 
education. Public apathy is said to be the greatest of all enemies of 
American public education. Widespread community participation in 
school affairs is one of the most hopeful antidotes for apathy. 

The growth of public participation in studies of school problems, 
in planning improvements, and in fostering school and community 
rapport has been phenomenal in the last few years. Only a few major 
types of approaches can be referred to here. 


Educational Advisory Committees.—The history of citizens’ 
committees on education has been traced back to 1911 by Hamlin,’ 
but interest in lay advisory groups seems to have increased sharply 
about 1945. The formation of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools in May, 1949, gave unprecedented impetus to the 
movement. At that time, about one hundred fifty groups were in 
existence, so far as the Commission could discover. By 1952 there 
were about sixteen hundred, with more being set up every month.'^ 

With such a short history, advisory committees may be said to be 
still in the experimental period. Their functions and position in the 
local educational enterprise remain to be clarified and stabilized, yet 
there has been enough experience with them to support the following 
few generalizations : 


l. The good citizens' committees represent a full cross section of the 
community rather than any one part of it. 

2. The good committees begin by studying, and do not make recom- 
mendations to the board of education until after they have ex- 
amined all available pertinent facts. 

3. The good committees preserve their independence of action but 
make every conceivable effort to cooperate fully with school 
authorities,!! 


In a recent nation-wide survey of advisory committees, Hull found, 
among other things, that : 


l. Membership ranged from five to more than a thousand, but that 
61 per cent of the committees had fewer than forty members. 
2. Eighty per cent or more of the members were laymen. 


? Herbert M. Hamlin, Citizens’ Committees in the Public Schools (Danville, Ill. : 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1952), p. 10. This is the most complete report 
available, covering both theory and practice. School Executive for January, 1952, 
was a special issue on the theme, "Citizens Organize for Better Schools," an excel- 
lent review of current practice on advisory committees. 

19 This is an estimate of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
Benjamin Fine estimates five thousand on the basis of reports of chief state school 
officers (New York Times, January 18, 1952). 

11 National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, How Can We Help 
Get Better Schools? (New York: The Commission, 1951), pp. 5-6. 
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3. About half of the groups were formed by letting community or- 
ganizations elect their representatives; one fourth of them were 
appointed by school authorities, ( Experience indicates that 
persons selected as individuals, not as representatives of com- 
munity groups, are better committee members, providing that 
а good cross-section of the community is chosen.) 

4. About two out of three committees were created to advise on 
specific needs or problems, but 

5. About 90 per cent had a continuous existence from the date of 
formation. 

6. Informal discussion was the rule, with meetings held once a 
month, almost always in the evening, for about two hours, and an 
agendum prepared in advance. 

7. А one-year term of membership was the most common when 
terms were designated, but in 60 per cent of the cases, no terms 
were fixed. 

8. The name most used was "educational advisory committee.” 12 


A clear-cut and well understood distinction between the functions 
of school boards and advisory committees is essential for sound op- 
cration. It is a good plan for a committee to develop a simple 
constitution or policy statement as a guide for its work." 

Any subject related to the improvement of local educational serv- 
ice is appropriate for advisory committees to investigate. In recent 
years the most popular topics have been related to improvement of 
physical facilities and financial support. Other studies made in many 
communities deal with curriculum, improvement of instruction, school 
district reorganization, and methods of reporting pupil progress. If 
a catalog of all the topics tackled by committees were compiled, it 
would no doubt cover every conceivable problem of public education. 
What Lincoln Steffens wrote years ago with reference to labor- 
management relations seems quite fitting as a commentary on advis- 
ory committees : "There is enough good will in all men of imagination 
and power to do any good, hard job, even if it is not obviously in 
their own selfish interests. . . . They are not often asked to do any 
such thing; they are asked chiefly for money for charity or show, 
and they give that. If they were asked, the worst of them, to serve 
à good cause, they would give themselves as freely as they give their 
money.” 1% 


12 J. Н. Hull, Lay Advisory Committees to Boards of Education in the United 
Stated ( Pasadena, if. : California Association of School Administrators, 1949). 
A summary of a doctoral thesis, University of Southern California. 1 

а Sensible s ions for committee organization and operation are admirably 
summarized in the booklet, Lay Advisory Committees, published in 1951 by the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

14 See Herbert М. Hamlin, op. cit., hs 272 ff. for examples. 

15 Lincoln Steffens, Autobiography (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 


1931), p. 683. 
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Community Surveys."— The cooperative type of survey men- 
tioned in Chapter 11 is a first-rate device for stimulating lay partici- 
pation in a program of school-community interpretation. Frequently, 
surveys are initiated by school board action upon the recommendation 
of the administrator, but they may also grow out of advisory com- 
mittee action. School board approval, however, is essential for the 
Success of a survey. 

Many surveys are limited to one subject—pupil population trends 
in relation to immediate and future plant needs, for example, or cur- 
riculum development. Some are very comprehensive, requiring two 
years or more to complete, with numerous subcommittees for specific 
parts. A good example of a fairly inclusive cooperative study is that 
organized in 1951 in Pauls Valley, a town of about seventy-five 
hundred in south central Oklahoma, and still under way when this 
book went to press. А citizens' advisory committee was set up with 
a steering committee of five members, which works closely with a 
survey advisory group from the state university. Ten working lay 
subcommittees were formed to study these questions : 


1. What do we think of our schools? (three members) 
2. How many pupils drop out of school and why? (three mem- 
bers) 
3. What is the administrative organization of our schools and how 
does it function? (three members) 
4. What do the population trends in the district mean for our 
schools? (six members) 
5. What are the financial resources of our district and how can we 
best use them? (three members) 
6. What is the program of studies and how well does it fit com- 
munity needs? (seven members) 
7. What is the program of pupil guidance? (three members) 
8. What are the qualifications, status, and so forth, of the em- 
ployed personnel? (five members) 
9. What is the program of health services and instruction? (four 
members ) 
10. What are the status and present and future needs of the schools’ 
physical properties? (four members) 


Each subcommittee was instructed to study its problems coopera- 
tively with the staffs and pupils of the four elementary schools, the 
junior and senior high schools, and with the university survey group. 
The steering committee reviews the progress of each subcommittee, 


16 See Merle R. Sumption, How to Conduct a Citizens’ School Survey (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952). A comprehensive handbook for the guidance of 
school authorities and citizens’ committees. 
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arranges for special assistance, and, in general, coordinates and keeps 
tabs on the whole project. Reports and recommendations are made 
to the citizens' committee which, in turn, submits reports and recom- 
mendations to the school board. 


Parent-Teacher Associations.—Indisputably, the far-flung par- 
ent-teacher associations, with total membership of some eight million 
in forty thousand local units, constitute the most significant agencies 
for continuous school and community contact. Surveys come and go, 
but the P.T.A. lives on. Since the raison d’être of parent-teacher 
associations is the improvement of child welfare, especially so far as 
education is involved, and the fostering of good home and school 
relations for the improvement of child life, they occupy a unique 
position in school public relations.'* 

The disillusioning experiences of some school administrators with 
parent-teacher associations, in the past far more than now, probably 
may be explained by two facts: (1) a misunderstanding on the part 
of superintendents and principals of the functions, legitimate activi- 
ties, and potentialities of the P.T.A. and (2) a violation by local 
associations of the principles of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Poor leadership and conflicts of personality also must 
be recognized. The principles of the National Congress, refined 
through a period of more than fifty years, should guide every state 
and local chapter.'5 If they are observed there can be no valid objec- 
tion to P.T.A. work anywhere. It is true that some locals have 
interfered and do interfere with the work of regularly constituted local 
educational authorities, in disregard or ignorance of national policies. 
It is likewise true that many locals put too much emphasis on money- 
raising, which is the responsibility of school boards. (It would be 
very obstinate, though, to rule out all local efforts to raise a little 
money for gifts to the schools, and ungracious to reject them. How- 
ever, money-raising should always be only a very minor project.) 
Тһе two major emphases of the P.T.A. today are on child study 
and parent education. 

The P.T.A.'s extensive membership and primary interest in edu- 
cational improvement are compelling reasons for school adminis- 
trators to regard it as one of the most, if not the most, important 
single element in a program of school and community interpretation. 


17 Mrs. John E. Hayes, "How School Personnel and the Local P.T.A. Can 
Cooperate for Better Schools,” Nation's Schools, XLIX (May, 1952), 82-83. An 
article by the national P.T.A. president. . 

18 Each year the National Congress of Parents and Teachers of Chicago pub- 
lishes a general handbook and numerous other materials, including the monthly 
National Parent-Teacher magazine, for the guidance of local associations. These 
materials are of excellent quality, well edited, and attractively printed. Some are 
Íree, others are available at nominal cost. 
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It is common knowledge that in times of crisis the P.T.A. has rallied 
to the defense and support of public education. Its efforts have 
assisted notably, for example, in maintaining and improving state 
and local financial support, in procuring the enactment of good school 
legislation and staving off ill-conceived proposals, and in improving 
the quality of school board membership. Many local associations have 
done yeoman service in getting out the vote at important school 
elections. In the authors' opinion the void that would be created 
in school-community relations if the P.T.A. were to fold up would be 
disastrous. 


Special Occasions.—It is becoming almost a universal practice to 
include, as part of a continuous and comprehensive interpretation 
program, one or more occasions for special community recognition of 
the contributions and problems of the schools. American Education 
Week is widely observed early in November, jointly sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education, the American Legion, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. Each year a general theme is adopted, with ap- 
propriate subjects suggested for each day of one full weck, Sunday 
through Saturday. Copious free and inexpensive materials are made 
available through the National Education Association to help local 
committees plan good programs. 

As part of this celebration, in addition to it, or, in some cases, 
instead of it, many school systems sponsor “Back to School Nights” 
or “Community Education Days” when citizens are specially invited 
to visit their schools. Often exhibits of children’s work are displayed 
at the same time at school and in stores, and a social hour is included. 

A practice which is on the increase in city school systems is the 
observance of Business-Industry-Education Day, or preferably Busi- 
ness-Industry-Labor-Education Day. Representatives of local busi- 
ness, industry, and labor go on conducted tours of the schools, and 
groups of teachers are guided on tours of local firms. The cumulative 
effect of such occasions over a period of years is almost sure to be an 
augmented mutual understanding of both achievements and prob- 
lems. Some systems prepare excellent portfolios of information about 
the schools, and detailed descriptions of activities and services in- 
cluded in the visitors’ itinerary. The local firms sometimes do the 
same. 

Such special occasions as elections on school bond issues, tax levy 
increases, and district reorganization arise from time to time prac- 
tically everywhere. A continuous public relations program reduces 
but does not eliminate the necessity of extra effort to achieve success. 
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Both the utilization of existing organizations and the creation of tem- 
porary citizens’ committees are essential. Every ordinary channel of 
communication and some means especially devised for the occasion 
should be used to inform the public of the facts.*° 


6. Tue Urmization or Diversiriep MEDIA 


Different Publics, Different Methods.— While we usually think 
of “the public" as an entity, even superficial analysis reveals that it is 
composed of a number of subgroups. In a large city there are a 
great number of them. Even in smaller communities there is more 
heterogeneity of interests than is often thought. This means that a 
broad-gauge plan of relaying information from the schools to the 
various publics is called for, to “keep the multi-pipeline flowing." In 
this section it is possible only to suggest the importance of using a 
variety of media, supplementing the earlier discussion of personal 
roles. 

Individuals have many different preferences on the ways they ac- 
quire information, and on what interests them. Some prefer to read 
the printed word, some prefer to listen to the radio, watch television, 
or attend meetings. Some like to look at statistics, while others 
prefer to look at pictures with a minimum of explanatory text. Vari- 
ous aspects of educational services appeal to different persons, too. 
Finance, school activities, school buildings, teaching staff, certain 
areas of subject matter, and so on, interest different persons and 
groups. Few citizens are deeply concerned about all aspects of public 
education, but probably a great many are interested in at least a few 
most of the time. The problem is to furnish information of interest 
to each subgroup of the public by methods and in forms which promise 
to be effective. Detailed treatments of the media most approved 
may be found in several of the books listed for reference, with only 
a few major items briefly noted here. 


Publications.—Printed materials issued by schools or school sys- 
tems include a wide variety, some of which appear on a regular 
schedule, others as occasion demands. Scheduled publications for 
community-wide distribution should include, as a minimum, the 
annual report of the board and superintendent and a budget report. 
A newsletter issued periodically once a month or once a quarter is an 

19 Many practical suggestions are available in reports of local campaigns in the 
journals of school administration, in the releases of the School Public Relations 
‘Association (Washington, D. C.), and from materials distributed by the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. See also Educational Research Service, 
Winning School Support at the Polls Кино, D. С.: American Association 
of School Administrators, 1947) ; and Ward G. Reeder, Campaigns for School 
Taxes (New York: The Macmillan Co.). 1946. 
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increasingly popular device to keep citizens abreast of developments. 
For specific purposes leaflets seem to be the most useful medium. The 
need for a bond issue, for example, can be explained better in a series 
of leaflets circulated over a period of several months than in a more 
elaborate single booklet. Repeated contacts are important, and 
leaflets probably have a higher percentage of readership than a large 
single dose of facts and figures. 

Two extremes may be noted in school district publications and 
particularly in annual reports. Two or three decades ago most re- 
ports intended for popular distribution were too detailed, too statisti- 
cal, and written in language that was too academic. Then a swing 
was made to pictorial reports which did not have enough detail. A 
compromise now seems to have emerged : well illustrated reports with 
enough textual and statistical matter to explain fairly well the achieve- 
ments, progress, and problems of the school system. Everything 
cannot be told in pictures, but good pictures certainly improve the 
readability and attractiveness of a report. 

School papers and yearbooks, newsletters from principals, and 
occasional bulletins issued by individual schools also have public re- 
lations values. A fact often overlooked is that they can reflect either 
favorably or adversely on the school in general. Both the appearance 
and the content are important. Judging from numerous samples of 
school papers, especially in smaller communities, not enough attention 
is paid to either. 


Mass Media of Communication.—Where facilities are available, 
school systems are making increasing use of newspapers, radio, and 
television, particularly the last two. Daily and weekly papers have 
long served as news outlets for the schools, but their potentialities 
have yet to be adequately exploited. Radio and television school pro- 
grams are of better quality, generally speaking, perhaps because they 
require the help of specialists and because radio and television have 
been able to profit from the advance of public relations techniques. 
For excellent newspaper writing, too, special preparation is required, 
but this fact has not been sufficiently recognized in practice. As a 
result, much of what is passed off as school news is not news—it is 
routine and uninteresting. School personnel seem to have notori- 
ously poor noses for news and to lack imagination on what makes 
good radio and television programs. Of course, that is not their 
business. Still, they are at the point of origin of school news and 
programs and hence cannot escape some responsibility. Another 
difficulty is that much of what happens in school is not colorful in 
the usual sense, even though it is important. 
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The best single bit of counsel that can be offered here is that 
school administrators and other staff members should work coop- 
eratively with experts on the use of mass media. Contacts should be 
made with those who have the “know-how”: editors, feature writ- 
ers, program directors, artists, photographers, and so on. Much can 
be learned from them regarding what school personnel can do. The 
experts, in turn, need the help of educators on the choice of content 
that is significant, not merely showy. Cooperation of school staffs 
and experts is bound to yield better results than the efforts of each 
group by itself. A booklet published in 1951 by the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, The Superintendent, the Board, 
and the Press, is exceptionally useful, packed with eminently work- 
able suggestions on press relations, but applicable also to radio and 
television. The booklet, Schools Are News, published by the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, provides excellent 
samples of the increased interest of newspaper editors in school news 
and reveals а shift of important school news from the inside pages 
to the front page. 


Improvement of Other Media of Community Contact—Brief 
reference is made here to a few other means of contacting various 
segments of the public by way of supplement to previous discussion. 

The increasing use of schoolhouses by adults in the community 
points up the need for keeping facilities in such condition that they 
reflect well upon the administration of education. High standards of 
housekeeping and maintenance should be insisted upon. Further- 
more, the use of school facilities should be made convenient for groups 
eligible to use them. Based on general school board policies, sys- 
tematic procedures should be developed by the administration for 
school-related and nonschool use. The Cincinnati board of educa- 
tion, for instance, has published a manual which covers all aspects 
of community use: *? 


Permits 

School Meetings 

Private Instruction 

Fund Raising and Restricted Uses 

Community Use 

Damage to School Property 

Miscellaneous Provisions (prohibition of liquor, assignment and re- 
sponsibility of custodians and engineers) 

Schedule of Fees 

Excerpts from State School Laws 


20 Department of Community Relations, Manual for Use of School Buildings 
and Grounds (Cincinnati, Ohio: Board of Education, 1951). 
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Meetings of all kinds can generally be improved in two ways: 
by keeping the program within reasonable bounds, and by using 
more audiovisual devices such as films, sound films, and film slides and 
strips. Too many programs include an excessive number of speeches 
and excessively long-winded speeches. Too little faith is put in the 
time-honored postulate that a picture is worth ten thousand words. 
The way a meeting is conducted often makes it a success or a failure. 
The time and place should be well publicized, as well as the subject. 
Clean, well lighted, and comfortable quarters should be arranged for. 
"Those in charge should know what they are about, keep the proceed- 
ings going in accordance with parliamentary rules, and do what they 
can to make the meeting interesting and lively. 

Pupil progress reports are an important medium of contact be- 
tween home and school. No matter whether printed report forms, 
teachers’ letters, or parent-teacher conferences are employed, care 
should be exercised to make them productive of good relations. Par- 
ents want an evaluation of their children's school progress as clear 
and fair as can be devised. As pointed out in Chapter 17, parents 
and teachers should cooperate in developing satisfactory reports. 
"There is probably no other type of project better calculated to stimu- 
late inquiry into and review of a school's objectives and instructional 
program, which are fundamental in school interpretation. This is an 
excellent undertaking to concentrate on for a year or two. 


7. EVALUATION ОЕ THE Ровис RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Finally we come to the seventh characteristic of good public rela- 
tions administration: provision for evaluation. Evaluation means a 
critical review of procedures and results in relation to objectives. 
It is essential to take stock continuously, with periodic over-all analy- 
sis, of the effects of various methods of interpretation and the degree 
to which contact with all segments of the public is made. In this 
way clues can be discovered for modification of the program's scope 
and improvement of methods. 

There is no all-inclusive technique for evaluation applicable to 
every situation. Systematic procedures have been developed which 
contribute to evaluative studies, but a local staff must use its imagina- 
tion to devise others. The fact that some measures of effectiveness 
may be informal (in the sense that they are not standardized) does 
not detract in the least from their usefulness ; collectively, they may 
be fully as revealing as more formal inquiry. A few approaches to 
evaluation are suggested here. Additional ideas may be gleaned from 
works cited at the end of this chapter, particularly from the chapter 
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on evaluation in the 1950 Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Y 


An Analytical Inventory of the Public Relations Program.— 
The initial step in an evaluation is the compilation of an inventory of 
all the activities, media, and persons involved in the public relations 
program, for both the school system and the school units comprising 
the system. This is a formidable task, and should be carefully 
planned at the beginning of the period to be studied. A running 
record of all activities and events designed or occurring fortuitously 
as part of the program of school-community interpretation should be 
kept, and the data classified under appropriate major heads. The 
main points here are that evaluators must know what they are 
evaluating, and that it is impossible to recall everything at the end 
of the year or whatever period is under scrutiny. 


Application of the Сгіќегіа.— Опсе the record has been compiled, 
it should be reviewed by an evaluating committee in the light of the 
criteria given at the end of Chapter 25. The first principle listed 
there, “The best foundation for school public relations is a sound 
educational program," is so broad that its immediate application in 
evaluating public relations is questionable. Data on the quality of 
the educational program may be available, however, and if so, the 
principle ought to be given consideration. The other seven principles 
are immediately applicable. 

The evaluation committee should include both educators and lay- 
men. The services of a consultant from outside the community will 
help keep the evaluation on an objective plane. The findings of the 
committee may well be organized under each principle as a major 
head, with positive and negative points listed and recommendations 
for improvement. The seven characteristics of sound public rela- 
tions administration discussed in this chapter should also be applied 
to the local program, either in conjunction with the principles or 


separately. 


Opinion Polls.—The techniques of opinion-polling referred to 
several times in these two chapters are the best available methods for 
getting the reactions of laymen, teachers, and pupils. While not 
intended primarily for the evaluation of school public relations, they 
yield many valuable sidelights on its effectiveness. А comprehensive 
evaluation should include data from a representative community-wide 
poll if possible. 

Other Indicators of Public Relations Success or Failure.— 
There is a host of sources which may yield clues or the effectiveness 
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of public relations efforts, or at least give hints on weak spots which 
need attention. Data such as called for by the twelve items suggested 
on page 263 of the American Association of School Administrators' 
1950 Yearbook, Public Relations for America's Schools, and other 
more or less informal measures are almost sure to be of value as 
indicators of community interest in or knowledge of the schools, 
participation in educational affairs, and level of school-community 
rapport. This is so, even admitting the subjectivity inherent in in- 
terpreting some of the data. 


After Evaluation—Then What?—A plan for improvement is 
the logical outcome of the kind of evaluation outlined above. Other- 
wise much of the time, money, and effort devoted to evaluation would 
be wasted. Most serious deficiencies should be attacked first, with 
a schedule of objectives roughed out for a period of two or more 
years. Probably a number of relatively minor improvements can be 
worked in along with major ones. 

There will be a natural tendency to cast the requirements in terms 
of additional personnel, new or expanded activities, and more money. 
In many school systems there is no doubt that these needs exist. 
Before laying out an ambitious program of expansion, however, the 
administrator should make every effort, within reasonable limits of 
staff time and energy, to infuse the regular activities of the schools 
and the school system with the spirit of wholesome school-community 
relations. Friendship and antagonism often result not so much from 
what but from how things are said and done. 

With a plan of public relations improvement based on evaluative 
studies, an administrator is in a good position to back recommenda- 
tions to the board of education and to his associates. The adminis- 
trator can undertake much without specific board action, such as in- 
service improvement of himself and the staff. In the selection of new 
staff members he should consider their awareness of the importance 
of good school-community relations and their fitness for participation. 


Topics ror Srupy anp Discussion 


1. What are some arguments opposing wide community use of school- 
houses? By whom are such objections raised? Are they valid? 
What is the situation in your district? 

2. Is it customary for teachers to participate in many community 
affairs? Why? What are your suggestions ? 

3. How would you advise a board of education on the kinds of com- 
munity organizations which should be permitted to use school facili- 
ties free of charge? What kinds of groups do you think should be 
allowed free use, and what kinds should be required to pay fees? 
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4. Discuss in explicit terms the part that parent-teacher associations 
can play in school-community interpretation. 

5. Tabulate under appropriate heads all the school news in one month's 
issues of a local newspaper. Evaluate the amount, distribution, and 
quality of the material, and suggest improvements. 

6. What is meant by a community-centered school? How does it differ 
from one that is not community-centered i ? 

7. If you are employed in education, outline a comprehensive program 
of public relations for the school or school system with which you are 
connected, 

8. How may school public relations activities in city school systems and 
small town or rural systems differ? 

9. What measures should be adopted to resist the vicious attacks made 
by certain groups who seek to undermine confidence i in public edu- 
cation and educational administration ? 

10. From your experience and observation write a paper on phases of 
education which need more interpretation, including proposals on 
what should be done. 

11. How can an administrator keep school employees informed on ob- 
jectives, problems, and needs of the schools? In your opinion, is 
this responsibility as a rule discharged adequately? 

12. Is the expectation that teachers and other school personnel should 
participate in community affairs and belong to community organi- 
zations for the sake of school-community relations an infringement 
of personal liberty ? 

13. Write in detail a plan for a community survey of education. Define 
the purpose and scope, and suggest the survey organization and 
procedures to be followed. If you can write with a specific com- 
munity in mind, so much the better, 

14, How can the expenditure of school money for public relations be 
justified ? 

15. If you were appointed as superintendent in a community where 
the newspaper was openly and bitterly antagonistic to the board of 
education, how would you try to improve the situation? 

16. How can a well conceived program of interpretation contribute to 
the success of district reorganization projects? Consider this prob- 
lem from two points of view : before and after reorganization. 

17. Are there some topics on which a board of education and the admin- 
istration ought to withhold information from the general public? If 
you think so, give examples and reasons. 
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of insurance, 450-51 

organization, 428-34 

reporting, 472, 475 
responsibilities, 432-34 


Cafeteria; see Lunch program 
Camps, school, 242-46 
Capital outlay 
bonding for, 529-37 
budget, 408 
state aid for, 538 
for transportation, 282 
Census, of pupil Борн) 331-36 
саза 334- 
legality, 
methods, 333-36 
periodic, 333-34 
purpose of, 331-32 
Centralization of control 
advantage of, 28, 4 
disadvantages of, 2-3, 420 
in England, 4 
in Russia, 3-4 
in state school administration, 27-29, 
tendency towards, 28-29 
Certification 
of superintendents, 136 
of teacher, 40, 49 
legal dran 184-85 
Chief state school officer; see State, 
chief school officer 
Child accounting, 331-49 
Child care, federal aid for, 63, 305 
Child labor, 345-47 
Children 
exceptional 
definition of, 312-13 
enrolled in classes, 318 
number of, 314-17 
opportunities for, 319 
pioneer schools for, 316 
program for, 170-71, 315-17, 322- 
24, 326-27 


financing, 325-26 
reasons for increased interest in, 


3 
handicapped, 170-71 
City school system, research program, 


-64 

Class, size, 357-58 
Classification of pupils, 352-58 
Clubs, self-improvement, 497 
Cocurricular activities, 171 

financial — for, 469-72 

financing of, 

as part of Ness de programy 171 
ae m plants, 551-52 


em 
grants for, 

a training in, 61 
Committees 


advisory, 123 
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curriculum work, 166, 175-77 
guidance, 175-76 
public relations, 592-96 
school boards, 114-15 
school plant planning, 518-20 
school surveys, 270-71 
Community 
agencies, 585-88 
participation, 265, 268-70, 272 
in men development, 166-67, 
in financial planning, 403-4 
in public relations, 573-76, 591-97 
in school plant planning, , 519-20 
in school surveys, 269- 
use of school building, 308-9 
policy on, 118-19 
Consolidation of schools; see also Dis- 
trict reorganization 
approval of, by states, 41 
er with district reorganization, 


Construction, schoolhouse 
financing, 538-39 
holding companies for, 539 
Consultants 
curriculum development, 169 
school plant studies, 511, 519-20 
school surveys, 270-71 
Contracts 
architects, 521 
bus transportation, 281 
continuing, 
school plant, 522 
teachers, 197-99 
Control 
centralization of, 28-30 
as an element of administration, 88-89 
“Controversial issue,” educational pro- 
gram and, 170 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, 137, 162-63, 262-63 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 269-7 
Cost studies, 449-50; see also Account- 


ing 
school plant, 528-29 
Council of State Governments, 46, 203, 
250, 423 
County superintendent, 17, 20 
County unit district, 6-8, 10 
as intermediate unit, 17 
for secondary education, 15 


juvenile, 347 
on дез authority for education, 33- 


Supreme Court decisions, 35, 58-60 
Cumulative personnel records 

contents of, 376 

devel t, 375 

examples, 378-85 

uses, 3 
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Curriculum 
administration, 159-74 
small town, 175-76 
based on life needs, 164-65 
central council for, 175-76 
changes and public relations, 566-67 
criteria for evaluating work, 176-78 
development 
committees, 175-77 
consultants, 169 
evaluation, 176-78 
external controls on, 169-70 
financing, 168-69 
leadership of superintendent for, 
161-63, 167-69 
organization for, 174-78 
раа to school plant, 160, 507- 


variation by school, 165-66 
integration, 167 
legal provisions, 169 
planning, 163-71 
in relation to higher education admis- 
sion standards, 170 
in relation to school plant, 536-38 
School board policy on, 163-64 
Custodians 
hours of work, 489 
in-service training, 494-99 
as maintenance men, 544-45 
personnel policies, 487-88, 492-94 
salaries, 488 
selecting, 487-88 
self-improvement clubs, 497-98 
standards of work, 487 
working conditions, 490-92 


Debt service 
budget, 408 
management, 530, 533-34 
state aid for, 538 
Decentralization of educational control 
carried westward, 
in New England, 4-5 
values of, 29-30 
weaknesses of, 19 
Democracy 
in administration, 89-94 
characteristics of, 89-94 
leadership in, 92-94 
obstacles to, 96-98 
self-discipline required for, 94-96 
values of, 91-92 
in special education, 319 
Directing, as an element of administra- 
tion, 86-87 
District reorganization 
court decisions on, 34 
criteria for, 22-23 
early interest in, 4 
economies through, 21-22 
educational advantages, 20-21 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nities through, 20-21 
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financial advantages, 21-22 
financing schoolhouse construction, 527 
legal provisions, 23-24, 41 
"model law" for, 24 
"new movement" in, 23-24 
planning, 22-24 
public relations and, 567 
purposes, 20-22 
reasons for resistance to, 18-20 
recommended enrollment for, 22-23 
research needed, 24 
Special services, 22 
state approval for, 41 
transportation problems, 19-21 
Districts, school 
as administrative units, 9-17 
county unit, 6-8, 10 
as intermediate unit, 17 
as secondary unit, 15 
criteria for satisfactory, 22-23 
for elementary education, 15-16 
functions as basic unit, 9-15 
general nature of, 3-6 
heterogeneity of, 6 
high school, 17-18 
as intermediate units, 17-18 
function of, 1 
legal nature of, 10 
natural community, 23 
organization of, 11-14 
origin, 4-5 
purposes, 9-11 
quantitative characteristics, 6-9 
relation to state government, 3, 10-11 
responsibility for financing school- 
house construction, 526-28 
for secondary education, 15-17 
size and shape of, 6-9 
"small-district system," 19 
unique governmental unit, 3-4 
Drivers, bus, 282-84 
Dropouts, 340-41, 361-62 


Economies / 

insurance, 554-55 

maintenance, 543 

school plant planning, 544 

through district reorganization, 21-22 
Education 

audio-visual, 49, 242 

development of system of, 57 

for life adjustment; 165 

for life needs, 1 

of parents, 324 

progressive, 165 

purposes of, 296, 299, 306 

с of, depends on finances, 399- 


scientific study of, 164, 258-59, 267-70 
special, 170-71, 
veterans, 49, 63 
Educational advisory committees; see 
Advisory committees 
Educational Policies Commission, 29 
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Educational program 
based on community needs, 584-88 
basis of school finance, 401-4 
in relation to school plants, 507-8 
Educational specifications, 522 
Elementary education, 15-16 
Elementary schools 
organization plan of, 11-12 
recommended size for, 14-15 
Enrollment 
of exceptional children, 318 
forecasts, 519 
records, 389, 394 
Equalization 
of educational opportunities through 
district reorganization, - 
of financial resources in reorganized 
districts, 22 
of school building costs, 538 
by state support, 419-20, 423-25 
Equipment; see also Supplies 
management, 438-48 
{ог school plant, 515-16 
selecting, 439-40 
standards, 514-15 
storage of, 447-48 
Evaluation 
by board of education, 109-10 
education for exceptional children, 
326-27 
of federal activity in education, 63-65 
of instruction, 253-54 
of public relations program, 600-2 
school buildings, 517-18, 552-53 
of state educational administration, 


Evaluative Criteria, 269-70 
Exceptional children; see Children, ex- 
ceptional 

Executive function 

of school board limited, 107 

of superintendent, 139-40 
Expenditures 

classification of, 457-64 

plan in budget, 406-10 
Expulsion of pupils, 347 
Extracurricular activities, 171, 468-72 


Failure and promotion, 358-67 
Federal agencies, powers and duties, 
Federal aid for education 
for child care, 63, 305 
at the college level, 61 
evaluation of, 63-64 
extent of, 414, 416-17 
issues, 420-21 
through land grants, 65-70 
through Lanham Act, 63 
for lunch program, 63-65, 309 
money payments for, 69 
need for, 75 
Ra Public Laws 815 and 874, 
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for schoolhouse construction, 63, 416- 
17, 539-40 
for secondary schools, 61 
for vocational education, 61-62 
Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 62, 64, 72 
Federal control of education, 57-78 
absence of, 31-32 
evaluation of, 63-65 
federal interest in education without, 


65-70 
issues, 74-77 
proposals for, 31 
threat of, in emergency programs, 36 
vocational education, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, 438 
Federal grants; see also Land grants 
income from forests, 70 
miscellaneous, 62, 70 
of money, 69 
purposes, 65-68 
of saline and swamp lands, 68-70 
Fidelity bonds, 437-38 
Field trips, 249 
Finances; see also Accounting; Audit- 
ing; Records 
accounting, 452-72 
administration of, 399-425 
by school districts, 399-425 
by state education departments, 49 
bond issues and reserve funds, 529-32 
budgets; see Budgets 
for constructing buildings, 526-41 
criteria for satisfactory, 421-25 
educational program basis of, 401-4 
federal aid, 416-17, 539-40 
importance of in school administra- 
tion, 399- 
improvement, 421-22 
methods, 418-19 
new approaches to financing capital 
outlays, 538- 
planning, 408-11 
policies for, 401-3 
problems and issues, 417-21 
program for, 421-25 
provisions for 
camping, 243 
contingencies, 409-10 
curriculum development, 168-69 
guidance, 174 
health programs, 304-5 
lunch programs, 309 
recreation, 296 
research, 
school plants, 519 
transportation, 279-82 
— of education related to, 399- 


records, 454-72 
expenditure, 457-64 
internal or activity, 469-72 
receipts, 457-64 
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Finances (Continued) 
reports, 474-75 
requirements, 471-81 
reserve funds for capital outlay, 531- 
32 


salaries and retirement pay, 203-31 
school plant, 526-41 
sources of school money, 414-16 
state aid, 415-16, 538-39 
support 
equalization of, in reorganized dis- 
tricts, 22 
for foundation programs, 422-25 
inadequate in “small-district sys- 
tem," 
аа construction, 538- 


state department recommendation 
for, 40 
by states, 414-16, 419-20 
transportation, 279-82 
Foundation ок of education 
guaranteed by state, 30-31 
L relation to finance, 420-25 
Funds, school 
custody of, 437-38 
depository of, 438 
revolving, 408-9 
Furniture and equipment 
audio-visual, 242 
for libraries, 248 
management, 438-48 
standards, 514-15 


"General welfare" clause, 58 
G. I. Bill of Rights, 63 
Gifted children; see Children, excep- 
tional 
Grade-progress studies, 365 
Grading system, 385-87 
Grouping pupils, 355-58 
Guidance 
administrative provisions for, 173-74 
financing, 174 
forms, 04-95 
organization for, 173-74 
planning, 172-74 
records, 394-95 


Handicapped beer see also Chil- 
dren, exceptional 
Me per for, 170-71 
Hatch A 
Health рын 
financing, 304-5 
lunch program for, 305-10 
paw associations and, 302, 
program for schools, 299-305 
in school camps, 244 
summer health roundup, 302 
of teachers, 186-88 
Heating plant, 486 
Higher education, 40, 45, 49 
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Higher institutions, influence of, on ad- 
mission standards, 170 
High schools 
community unit, 16 
county, 15 
grade organization of, 12 
neighborhood, 
recommended size, 14 
regional, 16-17 
separate districts for, 17-18 
union, 16 
Holding companies, for school plant 
construction, 539 
Home teaching, for shut-ins, 322 
Hoover Commission, 71 
Human relations 
in administration, 82, 87, 89-96 
fear in, 97 
ix ia ci durae of instruction, 235- 


In-service training 
basic principles for, 495-96 
of cafeteria workers, 306 
of custodians, 494-99 
organization of, 241, 494-500 
of school board members, 126-28 
of superintendents, 147-49 
of teachers, 237-41 

Instruction; see also Supervision 
aids for, 241-53 
budget for, 407 
classification of pupils for, 352-58 
coordinators of, 17. 
evaluation of, 253-55 
се гаанс апа, 235-39 

improvin, i 177, 234-36 
ividual, 

iy as os MES on, 249 
research on, 264 
summer school, 354 
supervision of, 354 


Insurance 
administration, 552-58 
coinsurance, 551-52 


company ratings, 554 
criteria for school puan 55 555, 558 
е 
s of coverage, 550- 
liability, 450-51 
policies, 552-55 
procedures for administering, 552-54 


1 
Intermediate districts, 17-18 
Internal чуе 469-72 
Internship, 1 
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Janitor; see Custodians 
Junior college 
recommended size for, 14 
separate districts for, 16-17 
Junior high school 
organization, 12 
recommended size, 14-15 
Juvenile courts, 347 


"Kellogg project," 137, 162-63, 262-63 
Kindergarten 

growth of, 13 

unit in school organization, 11 


Land grants, federal 
extent of, 67-70 
origin and development of, 65-67 
purposes, 65-68 
states receiving, 68 
Lanham Act, 63, 539 
Leadership 
democratic administration and, 92-94 
of superintendent, 
administrative staff, 140 
board of education, 121-22, 138 
curriculum development, 160-62 
financial affairs, 400 
in-service education, 240 
public relations, 578-81 
research, 260-61 
school plant planning, 501-2, 511-12 
Leaves of absence 
professional, 222-23 
sick, 222 
Legal provisions 
budgeting, 412-13 
curriculum, 169 
district reorganization, 23-24, 41 
governing s boards, 104, 111-12 
plant financing, 526-27, 529-32 
plant planning, 504-5, 511, 521 
state insurance, 550 
me school administration, 32-37, 39- 


state school building authorities, 539 
superintendent of schools, 135-37 
teacher certification, 184-85 

Legislation 
federal government, 61-63 
school boards, 109 
states, 32-33 

pem ; see also Insurance 

of education, 112. 

Libraries, selecting mat 

Life adjustment education, 165 

Life needs, curriculum opment to 

meet, 164-65 
Line "t staff organization, 234-35 
1 Board Placement Plan, 553-54 

Local control of schools, 19-20, 29-31; 

see also Administration ; Districts, 


lus program, school, 63-65, 305-10 
employed personnel, 306-7 
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financing, 309 
physical facilities, 307-8 
records, 


Maintenance 
as зоа responsibility, 543- 


budget and, 408 

definition of, 546-47 

economies in school, 554-55 

importance of, 542-43 

personnel, 544-45 

planning, 546-47 

policies, 544 

program, 543-47 

records, 546 

relation to vandalism, 547-48 

school plant, 542-48 
Marking systems, 385-87 
Measurement of teaching load, 227-28 
Merit rating of teachers, 214- 15 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 262 
5 law" for district reorganization, 
Morale, of teachers, 232-34 
Morrill Acts, 61 


National Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 354 

National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 123, 592 

National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, 283, 287 

National Committee on Cumulative 
Records, 276 

National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration, 142-43 

National Conference on School Bus 
Standards, 287 

National Conference on School Trans- 
portation, 283 

National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, 42, 46-48, 71, 288, 455 

National Council of Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Systems, 219 

National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, 514, 516 

National Education Association, 12, 13, 
04, 105, 114, 123, 128, 148, 202, 
210, 213, 214, 219, 221, 226, ` 

, , , , 331, 348, 


358, 454, 
де School Boards Association, 


National School Lunch Act, 305 

National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, 597 

National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 242, 313-14 

Nebraska» Core We School Study 

tive 

Council, 
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New England School 
Council, 
Nonattendance, 342 
Nonpromotion; see also Promotion 
causes of, 366-67 
effects of, 361-62 
study of, 365-66 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 237, 239 
Nurses, 301, 338-40 


Office of Education; see U.S. Office of 
Education 
Officers 
local board, duties of, 113-14 
of school boards, 113 
state education, 37, 41 
“Old Deluder Satan" law, 337 
Opinion polls, 575, 601 
Order of business, 120 
Ordinances of 1785 and 1787, 65 
Organization; see also Administration 
board of education, 113-15 
business management, 428-34 
as element of administration, 85-86 
in-service training, 241, 494-500 
line and staff, 234-25 
school board policies, 116-19 
schools, 11-14 
state departments of education, 50-54 
study of salary schedule, 212-14 
unit and multiple, 428-30 
U.S. Office of Education, 73-74 


Development 


Parent-teacher association 
agent for combating vandalism, 548 
curriculum work, 16 
public relations, 581, 595.96 
school board selection, 125 
school bond campaign, 535 
school health program, 302, 351 
"Pay-as-you-go" plant financing, 531 
Payroll, records, 465-67 
Personnel 
administration; see Custodians; Pupil 
personnel; Teachers 
cumulative records, 375-85 
nonteaching, 484-500 
Placement bureaus, 183 
Planning 
building maintenance, 546-47 
curriculum, 163-71 
district reorganization, 22-24 
as element of administration, 84-85 
finances, 408-11 
guidance, 172-74 
school plants, 501-25 
Plant, school 
abandonment of buildings, 483-84 
adaptability, 509 
administration of, 479-500 
architects, 520-23 
budget for maintenance and opera- 
tion, 407-8 
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eme ge 508-9 
policy on, = 
costs, 528-29 
criteria for evaluating, 517-19 
criteria for insurance of, 555, 558 
debt service budget, 408 
dedication, 523 
economy, 509-10 
economy in reorganized districts, 21 
educational specifications, 522 
equipment, 515-16 
evolution, 505-7 
expenditures, 501 
extent of need for, 528-29 
facilities for guidance, 173-74 
federal aid, 539-40 
financing, 519, 526-41 
legal provision, 526-27, 529-32 
“pay-as-you-go” plan, 531 
by school district, 526-28 
geared to curriculum, 160, 506-8 
insurance, 549-58 
maintenance; see Maintenance 
major concepts of, 507-10 
operation of, 408, 484-94 
custodians, 487-99; see also Cus- 
todians 
heating plant, 486 
importance of, 484-86 
selecting personnel for, 487-88 
planning new, 501-2 
analysis of future needs, 509, 519-20 
architectural services, 520-23 
community use and, 503-5, 508-9 
conditions affecting the facilities 
for, 502-5 
dee mination of facilities needed, 
economies in planning, 544 
educational policies and, 502-3 
legal provisions, 504-5, 511, 521 
policies, 502-5, 516 
room of school board, 510- 


responsibility of superintendent, 
511-12 


standards for, 513-16 

survey of existing facilities, 517-18 
renovation and remodeling, 482-84 
in reorganized districts, 21, 527 
reporting needs, 534-35 
research, 265 
sites for, 513-15 
standards, 513-16 
state aid, 49, 538-39 
state approval of construction, 40 
аз state property, 10-11 
surveys, 516-20 
utilization of, 479-82 

by community, 481-82 

by school, 479-81 
waste in “small district system,” 21 

Policies 

basis of financial planning, 401-3 
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community use of buildings, 118-19 
сога оѓ 

by board of education, 108-9 

by group effort, 90 

by superintendent, 138-39 
insurance, 552-55 
local school boards, 115-19 
maintenance, 544 
public relations, 579 
related to school plant planning, 502- 


transportation, 285 


Population, pupil 


census of, 331-36 
methods, 333-36 
purposes, 331-32 


Press relations, 598-99 
Professional leaves, 222-23 
Program, educational 


based on community needs, 584-88 
basis of school finance, 401-4 
in relation to school plants, 507-8 


Progressive education, 165 
Promotion of pupils, 358-67 


nonpromotion, 361-62, 366-67 
principles of, 358-59 

special or double, 360 

trial, 359-60 


Property accounts, 467 
Publications 


public relations, 597-98 
school survey reports, 271-72 


Public health nurse, 340 
Public relations, 563-605 


calendar, 584 

community interpretation, 573-76 
community participation, 591-97 
eee program and community, 


evaluation of program, 600-2 

media for, 597-600 

nature of, 568-69 

necessity of, 565-68 

organization and administration of, 
581-84 


УЕЛ associations, 581, 595- 
participation of school personnel in, 
588-91 


policy of board б education, 116, 579 
princ pen 576-77 

school interpretation and, 570-73 

of state education departments, 49 
superintendent and, 578-81 


Pupils 


accounting, 331-49 
pes ee ir as a research area, 264 
expulsion 
rige y 

in combating vandalism, 548 

in public relations, 590-91 
personnel 

admission, 350-53 

progress, 363-67 


attendance, 336-44 
census, 331-36 
classification, 352-58 
dropouts, 340-41 
enrollment, 389 
failure, 365-67 
grade progress, 365 
grouping, 355-57 
progress, 363-67, 385 
promotion, 358-65 
records and reports, 369-96 
school camps, 242-46 
suspension of, 347 
tardiness, 343 
transcripts, 389 
transfers, 244-45, 352 
working permits, 345-47 
population research, 264 

transportation of; see Transportation 

Purchasing, 440-47 

bid blank, 442 

inventory and, 447-48 

purchase order, 443-44 

requisition blank, 441 

voucher jacket, 445 


Radio 

instruction by, 242 

public relations and, 598-99 
Rating candidates for position, 192-95 
Receipts 

budgeting, 408-9 

сараа оп of, for accounting, 457- 


Reconditioning school plants, 482-84 
Records 
board of education, 120 
bond and interest, 467-68, 534 
financial, 454-72 
expenditures, 457-64 
internal or activity, 469-72 
receipts, 457-64 
insurance, 554 
interest, 467-68 
lunch program, 306 
maintenance, 546 
payroll, 465-67 
property, 467 
pupil 
admission, 350-52 
attendance, 389 
census, 333-36 
cumulative, 375-85 
enrollment, 389, 394 
guidance, 394-95 
personnel, 369-96 
principles of, 370-75 
transfer, 344 
working permit, 345-47 
teachers, 200- 
transportation, 286, 288 
Recreation 
administration, 298-99 
community, 296-99 
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Recreation (Continued) 
facilities for, 297 
financing, 296 
Regional high school, 16-17 
Reorganization of school districts; see 
District reorganization 
Reports 
a for developing, 387 
es for developing, 
нано» of, 388, 390-93 
marking i ad 385-87 
financial, 474-75 
pupil, 369-96 
school plant needs, 534-35 
surveys, 271-72 
transportation, 286 
use of school bond proceeds, 536 
Research 
agencies, 259-60 
appropriate studies for, 262-66 
conditions necessary for, 260-61 
cooperation in, 262, 
financing, 261 
improvement of administration by, 
in large city school systems, 263-64 
principal types of, 263 
school plants, 265 
staff, 261 
in state education departments, 48-49 
surveys and, 266-72 
Reserve funds for capital outlay, 531-32 
Retirement 
school bonds, 533-34 
teachers, 218-22 
Revenue 
land grant, 65-70 
and nonrevenue receipts, 456-58 


Safety 
inspection, 555.57 
transportation and, 283, 287 
Salaries 
custodians, 488 
equal, for men and women, 211-12 
schedules 
form, 216-19 
importance of, 210 
information needed for, 216 
minimum and maximum, 213-14 
organization for study of, 212-13 
types of, 211 
state schedules, 208-10 
superintendents, 151-52 
Har onde 152 
s 


boards; see Board of education 

bonding; see Bonds and bonding 

budget; see Budgets 

district reorganization; see District 
reorganization 

districts; see Districts, school 

organizational pattern of, 11-14 

plant; see Plant, school 
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separate elementary, 15-16 
separate secondary, 17-18 
size recommended, 14-15 
study councils, 262 
surveys; see Surveys 
Secondary education, 15-17; see also 
High schools 
Selection, methods of 
architects, 521 
boards of education, 104 
chief state school officers, 42-43 
insurance companies, 553-54 
library materials, 248-49 
state school board members, 37-38 
superintendent of schools, 136 
teachers, 189-96 
textbooks, 252-53 
Sick leave, 222 
Size of schools, recommendations for, 
Small town 
curriculum administration, 175-76 
school bonding problem, 527 
superintendency, 14. 
tenure of superintendents, 150-51 
Smith-Bankhead Act, 62 
Smith-Hughes Act, 61-64 
Smith-Lever Act, 61 
Southern Association, cooperative 
study in elementary education, 254 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 238, 254 
Special services 
adult education, 294-96 
camping, 242-45 
community recreation, 296-99 
to courts of law, 347 
exceptional children, 312-28 
health programs, 299-305 
in intermediate districts, 17 
libraries, 246-49 
lunch programs, 305-10 
in reorganized districts, 22 
transportation, 277-93 
States 
aid 
for capital outlays, 538 
extent of, 414 
issues, 419-20 
for salary schedules for teachers, 
208-10 


for schoolhouse construction, 538 


policies, 40 

powers and duties, 39-40 

selecting members, 37-38 
chief school officer, 41-46 
current status of, 42-43 
development of the office, 41-42 
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methods of selecting, 42-43 
powers and duties of, 44, 46 
qualifications, 44-45 
salary, 43 
tenure of office, 43-44 
department of education, 46-54 
functions of, 47-48 
organization of, 50-54 
public relations and, 49 
purposes, 47-48 
research, 48-49 
education responsibility of, 31-36 
financial reports to, 474 
insurance, 550 
legislation concerning education by, 


officers, 37, 41 
responsibility for education, 30-37 
КЕ of, in school administration, 27- 


schoolhouse construction, 538-39 
superintendent of schools; see States, 
chief school officer 
support of public education, 415-16 
Study councils, 262 
Substitute or supply teachers, 223-25 
Summer health roundup, 302 
Summer schools 
instruction and, 354 
pupils, 354 
teachers, 241 
Superintendency 
careers in, 131-53 
advantages of, 151-53 
disadvantages of, 149-51 
maturing as a profession, 134-35 
preparation for, 14. 
or Mns background, 131-38, 160- 
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legal status of, 135-36 
problems of, 149-51 
professional standing of, 137-38 
rewards of, 15-53 
Superintendent of schools 
assistant, 175, 177-78 
certification of, 136 
as chief executive of school board, 
county, 17, 20 
criteria for preparation of, 141-45 
desirable personal qualities of, 145- 


47 

as educational officer, 160-61 

ethics of, 149 

evaluation by board of education, 
109- 

executive function of, 139-40 

as financial officer, 212-13, 400-2, 410- 
11 


formulates policy, 138-39 
in-service improvement of, 147-49 
internship, 144-45 
leadership of, 94, 399 

with administrative staff, 140 
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wen. board of education, 121-22, 


in curriculum development, 160-62 
in financial affairs, 400 
in in-service education, 240 
in public relations, 578-81 
in research, 260-61 
in school plant planning, 
511-12 
legal provisions, 135-37 
powers and duties, 138-41 
problems, 149-51 
professional advancement of, 151 
professional attitude of, 147-49 
professional competence expected of, 


501-2, 


relations with board of education, 
121-22, 135-36 

relations with nonadministrative per- 
sonnel, 140-41 

responsibility for guidance, 172 

responsibility for improving instruc- 
tion, 235, 33 

responsibility for school plant plan- 
ning, 501, 511-12 

E ccm Íor teacher selection, 


81-8. 
rewards, 151-53 
selecting, 136 
small town, 145, 150-51 
tenure, 207 
work load of, 150 
Supervision; see also Instruction 
of bus drivers, 284 
as evaluation of instructional pro- 
gram, 353-55 
organization of staff for, 234-35 
responsibilities of 
principal, 235 
superintendent, 235 
supervisor, 235 
techniques, 240-41 
Supplies; see also Equipment 
determining need for, 439-40 
distribution of, 448 
flow chart, 446 
management, evaluation of, 448-49 
ordering, 443-45 
purchasing, 440-48 
selection, 439-40 
storage, 447-48 
Supreme Court, decision on education, 
Surveys 
community, 594 
— to administration, 267- 


procedures for, 270-72 

purposes, 

reporting, 272 

types of, 270-71 
Suspension of pupils, 347 
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Tardiness, 343 
Taxation 
equalization of, 418-20 
and public relations, 167-68 
in reorganized districts, 22 
for school support, 41416 
Теасһегѕ 
assignment, 191, 199-201 
candidates, rating, 192-95 » 
certification, 40, 49; see also Certifi- 
cation 
contracts, 197-99 
disability; see Tenure 
election of, 196-97 
health, 186-88 
importance of, 181-82, 215-16 
н training program, 
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load, 225-29, 352 
locating candidates, 182-84 
married, 186 
merit rating, 214-15 
morale, 210, 232-34 
organizations of, 98 
orientation, 188 
participation in 
сн аон development, 176-77 
mas лш 403 
morale, 9 
policy formulation, 90, 95, 212 
problem solving, 90-91 
public relations, 588-91 
research, 261 
school plant studies, 518-20 
school surveys, 
preparation accredited by states, 40 
professional growth of, 215-16 
professional leaves, 222. 23 
qualifications, 184-88 
records, 200-1 
retirement, 218-22 
"core and salary schedules, 208- 


selecting, 181-202 
procedures for, 189-97 
sick leave, 
special education, 324-25 
substitute or supply, 223-25 
tenure, 203-8 
welfare, 203-31 
Teaching 
importance of, 181 
integration of, 167 
load, 227- 
research studies of, 261 
Television 
in instruction, 242 
in public relations, 598-99 
Tenth Amendment of the Constitution, 
31 


Tenure, 203-7 
effects of, 206-7 
importance of, 204 


237- 
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of superintendents, 136, 150-51, 153, 
207 


types of, 205-6 
Textbooks, 249-53 
instruction influenced by, 249 
selecting, 252-53, 439-40 
Training, in-service program, 237-41 
Transfer of pupils, 244-45, 352 
records, 
transcript form, 389, 394 
Transportation of pupils 
auxiliary services, 290 
board policies on, 285 
buses 
drivers, 282-84 
routes, 285-86 
standards, 287 
development of, 277-79 
distances, 285 
evaluation of, 291 
extent, 279 
financing and costs, 279-82 
state aid for, 280 
liability and insurance, 288-90 
policies, 285 
records and reports, 286-88 
in reorganized districts, 19-21 
safety, 283, 287 


Union high schools, 16 
Unit cost, 449-50 
United States 
Constitution, 31 
Department of Agriculture, 63 
Office of Education, 70-74, 312-18 
function of, 71 
organization of, 73-74 
purposes, 72 
Supreme Court, 35, 58-60 


Vandalism, in schools, 547-48 
Veterans’ education, 49, 63 
ези education, 41, 46-47, 49, 61- 


Vocational rehabilitation, 49, 62-63 
Vouchers 

jacket, 445 

register, 458 


"Welfare clause," 58 
bi. an Conference, 312-13, 315, 


Work load 
teachers, 225-29, 352 


superintendents, 150 
Working permits, 345-47 
Ww 's compensation insurance, 
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World War II 
effects оп school finance, 417-18 
effects on school plant construction, 
502, 528 


effects on special education, 318-19 


